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W HEN a man attentively confiders from 
what point the Roman power arofe, 
and to what height it arrived, he is 
feized with adonifhment, and dazzled as it were 
with the ludre and greatnefs of the events, and. 
Rill more fo with the caufes which contributed 
to form that vad and fuperb empire. What 
was Rome in her beginnings but a confufed 
mixture of fhepherds, adventurers, men ob- 
fcure and unknown for the mod part, whom 
the ill fituation of their .affairs, or the love of 
novelty had united together within the narrow 
circuit of a poor and defpicable city ? And yet 
in her infancy, that is, under the government 
of Romulus, the fird of her Kings, Rome be¬ 
gan to command admiration and fear by the 
invincible courage of that prince* and his wife 
inditutioris, as Well religions as civil and mili¬ 
tary. The red of the Kings his fucceffors, 
ialmod all of a different character, but admirably 
fuited with one another to promote the fame 
work by various methods, followed, all but the 
lad,.the plan chalked out by Romulus, and, 
each adding fome efi'ential part, greatly advanced 
Vol. I. a it 
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it to perfection. For it is obfervable, * that 
almoft all the principles of the Roman policy 
were eftablifhed under the Kings, and that thefe 
principles afterwards were only difplayed with 
greater force and extent. 

The progrefs of the Romans abroad in thefe 
beginnings was very flow, •f' They ftruggled 
near two hundred and fifty years round their 
mother Rome againfl: the neighbouring nations, 
who, one after another attacking them, kept 
them continually in breath, and would have 
forced them to be expert in the art of war, 
though they had not been naturally that way 
inclined. They accomplished their fubjedtion 
folely by patience and management, not fo in¬ 
tent to conquer by force, as to gain by mild- 
nefs feeking J friends, not flaves, attaching 
for ever by a fubmiffion, not forced, but volun¬ 
tary j and making it a common rule to deprive 
the vanquished only of the power of doing 
hurt. 


* Cum a primo t-rbis ortu, regiis inllitutis, partim etiam legi- 
bus, aufpicia, ceremonijc, comitia, patrum confilium, equitum 
peditumque defcriptio, tota res militaris divinitus' e/Tet conftituta ; 
turn progrellio admirabilis incredibilifque curfus ad omnem excel- 
lentiam fa&us eil dominatu regio rep. liberata. Tusc. Quasll*. I. 
4. n. 1. 

+ Prima x tas fub regibus fuit, prope ducentos quinquaginta 
per annos, quibus circum ipfam matrem fuam cum iinitimis luc- 
tatus eft. Flor. in Prol. 

X Ad hoc populo Romano, a principio inopi, melius vifum ami- 
cos, quam fervos quxrere ; tutiufque rati volentibus, quamcoa&is, 
imperitare. Sall. in bello Jug. 

Neque vittis quidquam, prater injuria; licentiam eripiebant. 
Id. in bello Catil, 
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The fecond age of Rome, of near the fame 
duration as the firft, that is, two hundred and 
fifty years, abounding with great virtues and 
great men, exhibits prodigies of courage, firm- 
nefs, wifdom, difintereftednefs, and above all, of 
the love of one’s country. With fuch arms 
Rome learnt to contemn all the dangers, and 
furmount all the obftacles which Hood in the 
way of her grandeur ; and after the reduction 
of all Italy, file favv herfelf in condition to ex¬ 
tend her bounds, and carry her arms abroad. 

What a fcene of victories and conquefis is 
opened in the third and laft age of the Roman 
commonwealth, which holds but little more 
than two hundred years ? Here commence the 
Punic wars, fo obftinately maintained, that each 
of the two jealous nations believes their fafety 
entirely depends on the deftrudtion of the other. 
Rome, ready to fink, is fupported chiefly in 
her diftrefs by the fieddinefs and wifdom of her 
Senate. In the end, the Roman patience pre¬ 
vails, and Carthage is fubdued. Her downfal 
was as the fignal of the defeat of the reft of the 
nations, who all in their turn came under 
the yoke, and fubmitted to the Lords of the 
Univerfe. 

By a clofe view of the chain and connexion 
of the enterprizes and conquefts of Rome, it is 
eafy to fee they were the effe&s of a plan formed 
in the beginning, purfued all along with a 
wonderful fieddinefs, and conduced to its end 
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by methods which never fwerved from the 
point : a work certainly beyond human wifd om 
as will hereafter appear. Rome under her 
Kings doubtlefs had not formed the defign of 
conquering the world. But Ihe was always 
animated by the fame fpirit 3 always eager to 
conquer, to rule 3 and always purfued the fame 
principles to arrive at that end. It muft how¬ 
ever be confelfed, that her hopes and deflgns 
were raifed and enlarged but in proportion as 
her power increafed. 

This ought to be one of the principal objects 
of the ftudy of the Roman hiffory, becaufe it 
is the foul of it, and becaufe a view of the dates, 
fadts, fieges, battles, and all the other events, 
if deftitute of the knowledge of the fecret fprings 
which put all in motion, prefents us, properly 
fpeaking, with only a fkeleton, which has all 
the bones, nerves, and parts of the body, but is 
without life. 

I thall endeavour in this preface briefly to 
defcribe the principal charadters of the Romans, 
the rules of condudt on which their govern¬ 
ment was founded, and the means which mod: 
conduced to their greatnefs. 

The Romans, from the origin and birth 
of their city, eftablifhed as a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of their polity the fear of the Gods, and 
a veneration for religion. Hence thole numer¬ 
ous temples, altars, facrifices 3 hence the Au¬ 
guries, Aufpices, and fo many kinds of divina¬ 
tions 3 
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tions ; hence thofe frequent vows made on pref- 
fing emergencies,of the Rate, and fo religioufly 
performed : a certain proof (fays * Seneca) of 
the exiftence of a Supreme Being, mindful of 
our wants. For what likelihood that all mor¬ 
tals, in all ages and in all countries, fhould have 
agreed in the folly of addreffing continually to 
a deaf and impotent Deity, from whom no re¬ 
lief could be expedted ? The Romans were mif- 
taken in the objedt, but reafoned juftly as to the 
thing. Convinced by good fenfe alone, or rather 
by the remains of natural religion, which cannot 
be entirely rooted out of the heart of man, that 
the Deity difpofes every thing in the govern¬ 
ment of the world, and endows men, according 
to his good pleafure, with underflanding, rea- 
fon, prudence, fortitude, courage, and the other 
qualifications, on which depends the fuccefs of 
undertakings, rt was fit they fhould implore the 
celeftial power from whence flow all thefe blef-> 
lings, and endeavour by religious confultations 
to dil'cover the divine will, in order to merit its 
protedlion. Happy, if with fuch difpolitions 
they had known the true God ! 

It is incredible what a ftrong impreflion in 
time was made upon their minds by this con- 
vidtion of an omniprelent and omnifcient Deity, 

* Quod profeftd non fleret, nec in hunc furorem omnes mon 
tales confenfifTent, alloquendi furda numina & inefHcaces deos : 
nifi noflen t illorum beneficia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus 
data. Sen. de benef. 1 . 4. c. 4. 
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deeply graven on the tender minds of children, 
by education, by inftrudtion, by the difcourfes 
of parents, and efpeciaily by the fight of the 
public ceremonies. The facrednefs of oaths, 
which are made as in the prefence of the Deity, 
was no where regarded as at Rome. The 
foldiers, however difpleafed or enraged, dared 
not quit their generals, becaufe they were bound 
to them by an oath. In a long ccurfe of ages, 
no man. ever gave the Cenfor a wrong eftimate 
of his effedts. Religion curbed the ftrongeffc 
pafiions, and rendered men more tractable and 
fubmiflive to lawful authority. It was the 
bond of Aridf union between the citizens of the 
fame city, between the fubjedts of the fame 
Rate. In a word, it was the mofi; powerful 
motive that could be ufed to infpire courage in 
battles and dangers. 

Cicero gives his countrymen a glorious tefti- 
mony on this head. * “ We may flatter our- 
“ felves (fays he) as much as we pleafe, yet we 
“ can never believe that we excel the Spa- 
“ niards in number, the Gauls in bodily ftrength, 
** the Carthaginians in policy and addrefs, the 
“ Greeks in arts and fciences. But our excellency 
■* over all nations undeniably lies in piety, in 

* Quam volumus licet ipfi nos amemus : tamen nec numero 
Hifpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pcenos, nec artibus 

Grascos, -fed pietate, ac religione, atque hac una fapientia, 

quod deorum immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique per- 
fpeximus, omnes gentes nationefque fuperavimus. De Harusp. 
refp. n, 19. „ 4 
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“ religion, in an inward perfuafion that there 
“ are Gods who rule and govern the uni- 
<£ verfe.” 

Next to the Gods, the Romans paid the 
greatefl: regard to their country. Love for the 
place of their birth is natural to all men : but 
this fentiment feems to have been more ftrong 
and lively in the Romans than in any other na¬ 
tion. They were always ready to encounter 
all hazards and fufFerings for its fake, and 
thought themfelves obliged to facrifice all to 
it, their fortunes, lives, peace, glory itfelf, 
friends, parents, children. * Neither are we 
to wonder at it, or judge of the difpofitions of 
the Roman people by thofe of other nations. 
At Rome every particular perfon had a fhare in 
the government, and a perfonal intereft in the 
profperity of the ftate, on which depended his 
fafety and welfare. The public fuccefles were 
his work, as he had contributed to them fome 
way : by his wifdom in council; by his courage 
in the field ; by the election of the generals and 
magiftrates in the aifemblies. Now it is natu¬ 
ral to love one’s own work, to applaud one’s felf 
with fecret fatisfadlion on the fuccefs of one’s 
own undertakings, and to have a lively concern 
for the prefervation of what belongs to us, and 

* Pro qua (patria) mori, & cui nos totos dedere, Sc in qua 
noftra omnia ponere Sc quail confecrare debemus, De Leg. 2. n. 5. 

Cari funt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares : fed om- 
nes omnium caritates patria una complexa eft. OfEc. 1. n. 57. 
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what we pofiefs. The Romans found all this in 
the fafety of their country ; and to preferve thefe 
advantages facrificed their all. 

No ill treatment could ftifie in their heart this 
love, imprinted by nature from their birth, and 
firongly rivetted by education. It was incul¬ 
cated on them from their very infancy, that a 
fon ought never to cancel his duty to his mother, 
though,die fhould be forgetful of the fentiments 
of nature : nor a citizen be unmindful of his 
country, though to him ever fo ungrateful and 
unjuft. Of what did fuch a principle not render 
them capable ! 

This difpofttion was kept up and cemented 
by the particular union of the citizens, to which 
the firft Kings from the beginning applied their 
whole care and attention, convinced that on it 
depended the fafety of the ftate. The diftribu- 
tion of the artizans into different bodies united 
them all together; each according to their pro- 
fefiion ; the mutual duties of the patrons and 
clients, that is, of the great and the frnall, 
tended to the fame end, and promoted the 
union of the citizens, notwithftanding the dif¬ 
ference of employs, and the inequality of con¬ 
ditions. 

Another and much ftronger bond than the 
firft, and which drew the knot ftill clofer, was 
the Love of Liberty. The Romans loved 
their country as profelfed enemy of all fervitude 
and flavery. Their notion of Liberty was, a 
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{late wherein a man is fubjed only to the law, 
and the law is more powerful than men. 

This republican tafle feemed born with Rome 
itfelf, to which the regal prerogative was not 
repugnant, being tempered by the power of the 
Senate and People, who fliared with the Kings 
the authority of the government. It is true, 
however, that all this while there was only a 
faint eflay of liberty. The tyrannical proceed¬ 
ings of Tarquin the Proud rouzed their love of 
it, and they became exoeffively jealous, when 
they had enjoyed it in perfection under the 
Confuls. 

The love of liberty muft from that time have 
been very Rrong and violent, to Rifle in a father 
all the fentiments of nature, and put a dagger 
in his hand againR his own children. But Bru¬ 
tus thought it his duty to feal with their blood 
the deliverance of his country, and infpire the 
Romans for ever by that bloody execution with 
an invincible horror for flavery and tyranny. 

And fuch indeed was the effed produced by 
that example. The flighteR fufpicion of an at¬ 
tempt upon liberty, inRantly effaced all the great 
qualities of a citizen, and all his paR fervices 
for the Rate. Marcius, in the midR of all his 
glory acquired at the Rege of Corioli, was ba- 
niflied for that reafon alone. Sp. Melius, not- 
withRanding his largefles to the People, and 
for thofe very largefles, was punifhed with death. 
Manlius Capitolinus was thrown headlong from 
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that Capitol which he had lb bravely defended, 
and faved from the hands of the Gauls, becaufe 
he was believed to affedl royalty. The elfence 
of a Roman was, as I may fay, the love of li¬ 
berty, and the love of his country. 

Add to thefe two characters the defire of 
glory and thirfb of dominion, and you have a 
Roman compleat. 

Glory was the main-fpring of thofe noble ac¬ 
tions that have made the Romans fo illuftrious. 
I pretend not here to juftify them in this ref- 
pe<ft: I lhall hereafter Ihow what we ought to 
think of it. I lhall only fay, that by this mo¬ 
tive of glory, the republic, after liberty pre¬ 
vailed, made an incredible progrefs in a fhort 
time. * The frequent examples of patriotifm 
and of devotion to the public good, of which 
Rome was witnefs in thofe critical times, and 
which fhe rewarded in fo eminent a manner, 
kindled, not only in the Patricians, but in the 
Plebeians themfelves, that noble fire of emula¬ 
tion and glory, which dares all things, and in¬ 
fluenced all along the whole nation. Greedy 
of praife, they reckoned money as nothing, and 
valued it only to difperfe it. They were con¬ 
tent with moderate fortunes, but defired glory 
without meafure. 

* Civitac, incredibile memoratu eft, adepta libertate, quantum 
brevi creverit: tanta cupido glorise incefferat! Sallust. 

f Laudis avidi, pecuniae liberalis erant: gloriam ingentem, 
divitias honeftas volebant. Sallust, in bello Catil. 
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The thirft of glory ufually produces that of 
dominion. It appears noble to be mafter, to 
command others, to impofe laws, to be feared 
and obeyed. This paffion, natural to mankind, 
was more ftrong and a&ive in the Romans than 
in any other People, -j* One would think, at 
feeing the air of authority they very early af- 
fume, that they already believed themfelves de¬ 
fined to become one day lords of the Univerfe. 
They gently treated the vanquiffied, but not 
without requiring conftantly an exprefs fubmif* 
fion. One victory led to another. Puffiing 
their conquefts one after another, they incef- 
fantly went on, and knew not what it was to 
flop. Whoever fubmitted not to them was an 
enemy, efpecially crowned heads. J The reafon 
of their making war upon all nations and Kings, 
was their immoderate paffion to rule. || But this 
ambition was covered with the veil of equity, 
moderation, wifdom, which hindered it from 
appearing in its own odious colours. If the 
Romans were unjuft in their conquefts, they 
governed the vanquished nations with lenity, 
who were never more happy than under their do- 

f Ea libido dominandi, inter alia vitia generis humani, mera- 
cior inerat populo Rom. S. Aug. de Civ. Dei. 1 . i. c. 30. 

t Omnia non ferva, & maxime regna, hoftilia ducant. Sallust. 
in fragm. . It is Mithridates who fpeaks in this paflage, anal in 
the following. 

|| Namque Romanis, cum nationibus, populis, regibus cunttis, 
una & ea vetus caufa bellandi eft, cupido profunda imperii. Sal¬ 
lust. ibid. 
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minion. Neither Greece, nor Aha Minor, nor 
Syria, nor Egypt, nor moft of the other pro¬ 
vinces, were free from war but under the em¬ 
pire of the Romans. 

The qualities hitherto fpoken of, fo proper to 
make conquerors, were aflided and fupported 
by the conditution itfelf, and by the political 
principles on which the Roman government 
turned. 

Two bodies divided at Rome the authority, 
namely, the Senate and People. We fhall fee 
them continually at variance through the whole 
courfe of the hidory. A mutual jealoufy, 
founded on the one fide upon a delire of go¬ 
verning in the Commonwealth, on the other 
upon that of keeping themfelves free and inde¬ 
pendent, will raife between them contentions 
and quarrels, which end but with the republic 
itfelf. This generous people, who looked on 
themfelves as born to command all their neigh¬ 
bours, could not bear to be reduced to a kind 
of flavery by their fellow-citizens. Hence the 
continual oppolitions to the attempts of the 
Great to make themfelves mailers : hence the 
many druggies to put themfelves upon a level 
with the Nobles, and divide with them the 
honours and otBces. 

Such continual and early dilfenlions, it feems, 
lhould have, if not entirely ruined, at lead 
much weakened the date. Yet the contrary 
happened, for they only helped to preferve 
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and confirm liberty. Had the authority been 
entirely in the Senate, it might have quickly 
degenerated into tyranny and defpotic power. 
But the People, by an obRinate oppofition, ob¬ 
taining a fhare, it remained in a 1'ort of equili¬ 
brium, which proved the fafety of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

It mu ft be confefled, thefe difienfions, though 
attended with many inconveniences, procured 
a confiderable advantage to the Rate, inform¬ 
ing many perfons of great merit, and perpetuat¬ 
ing a fucceflion of the fame. The Patricians, 
who were obftinately bent to keep to themfelves 
alone the commands, the honours, the magif- 
tracies, as they could not obtain them but by 
the fuffrages of the Plebeians, were obliged to 
ufe their utmoR endeavours to prove themfelves 
worthy by fuperior qualities, by real and re¬ 
peated fervices, by illuRrious actions, of which 
their adverfaries themfelves were witnefs, and 
to which they could not refufe their efieem and 
applaufe. This necefiity of depending on the 
judgment of the People for admifiion to poRs, 
obliged the young Patricians to acquire all the 
merit capable of gaining the fuffrages of judges 
who examined them rigoroufly, and were not 
inclined to have a remifs indulgence for the 
candidates, as well out of love to the honour 
and welfare of the Rate, as out of an hereditary 
jealoufy of the Patrician order. 
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The Plebeians on their fide, in afpiring to 
the higheft dignities of the ftate, were forced 
to prepare themfelves fo as to convince their 
brethren they had all the qualities neceflary to 
fill them with honour. Proofs were to be given 
of a diftinguifhed valour, of a wife and prudent 
condudt, of a great capacity to difcharge the 
functions of the offices which led by degrees 
to the higheft. It was needful to have not only 
the military virtues and ability to conduct an 
army; but the talent of voting in the Senate, 
of haranguing the Senate and People, of report¬ 
ing the great affairs of ftate, of anfwering 
foreign ambafladors, and entering with them in¬ 
to the niceft and moft important negotiations. 
By all thefe obligations, impofed on the Ple¬ 
beians by ambition for obtaining of dignities, 
they were under a neceffity of making proof of 
an accomplifhed merit, and at leaft equal to that 
of the Patricians. 

Thefe were fome of the advantages arifing 
from the (harp contefts between the Senate and 
People, from whence refulted a lively emula¬ 
tion between the two Orders ; and a happy 
neceffity of difplaying talents, which perhaps 
by a continual concord and peace, would have 
lain dormant and fruitlefs; juft as, if I may 
ufe the comparifon, from a fteel ftruck with a 
flint, fparks of fire fly out, which without that 
violence would remain for ever concealed. 
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This is not all. Antonius the famous orator, 
in a celebrated fpeech at the bar, of which 
Cicero gives us the plan, and wherein he de¬ 
fended a citizen accufed of being concerned in 
a fedition, demonftrates * in general, that tbefe 
difienfions and quarrels between the Senate 
and People, though always in themfelves very 
troublefome, were fometimes juft and almoft 
neceffary for the public good. That without 
thefe divifions the Kings could not have been 
expelled, nor the Tribunes of the People 
created, nor the Confular power reftrained, 
nor the Appeal eftablilhed, which was the 
ftrong fupport of liberty and the fafety of the 
ftate. 

I enlarge a little on thefe commotions and 
troubles, which will fill fo great a part of the 
hiftory of the beginnings of the republic, (and 
I fear the reader will think me tedious) becaufe 
it is of importance to fearch into their caufes, 
effedts, and confequences. 

To this may be added, that thefe diffenfions 
themfelves contributed more than any thing elfe 
to difcover the wifdom both of the Senate and 
People. They touched the two orders in the 

• Conclull ita ut dicerem, etfi omnes moJeltae Temper feditiones, 
fuifTent, juftas tamen fuifie nonnullas, & prope necefiarias. Ne¬ 
que Reges ex hac civitate exigi, neque Tribanos plebis creari 
neque plebifcitis toties confularem poteftatem minui, neque pro- 
vocationem, patronam illam civitatis ac vindicem libertatis, po- 
pulo Rom. dari Tine nobilium difTenfione potuilTe. 


De Orat, 

1.2.H.I99* 
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mod fenfible parts, and were pufhed with all 
poffible vigour and violence. Neverthelefs, for 
near four centuries, that is, to the time of the 
Gracchi, they coil the Commonwealth not one 
drop of blood. The Senate wifely prevented 
the excelTes to which the People might have 
been carried, by a timely relaxation, and pru¬ 
dent grant of all or part of their demands : and 
the People, vying in generofity, were contented 
with the good intentions of the Senate, without 
putting them in practice. The contefl about 
the Confuhhip, to which the People put in 
their claim, was one of the warmeft and moft 
violent. The Senate at laft took a medium. 
They confented, that inftead of Confuls, mili¬ 
tary Tribunes fhould be appointed, who might 
be chofen without diftindtion out of the Pa- 4 
tricians or Plebeians. The People, fo zealous 
in defence of their liberty arid hondur, fhowed 
themfelves fo moderate after the heat of the 
debates was over, that they named three mili* 
tary Tribunes, all Patricians. “ Where fhall 
“ we now find” (fays Livy full of juft * admi¬ 
ration) “ in a fingle perfon the moderation, 
“ equity, greatnefs of foul, which appeared 
“ then in a whole People !” 

Whence think ye proceeded fo rare and ad¬ 
mirable a moderation ? From the lincere re- 

* Hanc modeftiam, asquitatemque, & altitudinem animi ubi 
nunc in uno inveneris, qus tunc populi univerfi fuit ? LiV. I. 
4. c. 6. 
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fpeCt the two orders had for each other, and 
from their really deferving it by a character and 
merit uncommon. This reciprocal refpeCt 
flowed from an inward conviction that they 
were mutually neceffary to the date, and that 
the extinction of one of the two orders would 
infallibly prove the deftruCtion of all. What 
would the Senate have done, and what would 
they have been without the People, efpecially 
furrounded with neighbouring nations, all jealous 
of their growth ? and what too would the Peo¬ 
ple have done without the Senate, which con¬ 
tained within its bofom all the generals, all the 
magiflrates* all the pontiffs, all the principal 
pillars of the date ? Thefe confiderations flopped 
on both fides the contefls when a rupture was 
at hand. 

The courfe of the hiflory will afford number- 
lefs inflances of moderation and wifdorn, which 
ought to give us a great idea of the Roman 
people, and do perfectly difcover the effence of 
their character. We are not to judge of them * 
by certain Tallies of violence and fury, to which 
they were carried by the feditious harangues 
of their Tribunes, who put them out of their 
natural temper : as the fea, calm in its own 
nature, grows boiflerous by ftorms. It hap- 


* Multitudo omnis, ficut natura maris, per fe immobilis eft: 
Vend Sc aurae dent. Ita aut tranquiilum aut procelhe in vobij 
font, & caufa atque odgo omnis furoris penes au&ores eft. Lev. 
1. 28. c. 27. 
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pened, -{-that on one fide prudent and generous 
Confuls often obftrudted the rath attempts of 
paffionate and violent Tribunes, and on the other, 
well difpofed Tribunes fonietimes withftood the 
unjuft power ufurped by ambitious Confuls. 
This kind of civil war proceeded not, on either 
fide, from a natural hatred and averfion, but on 
many occafions, from the ill difpofition of thofe 
in place. In difficult junctures, in tempeftuous 
feafons, when the People coolly and calmly 
deliberated, folely mindful of the public good, 
they followed without referve the Senate’s ad¬ 
vice, and however jealous of their authority, 
refigned to them entirely the management of 
affairs. 

They had great reafon for fo doing. Was 
there ever in a nation a Senate like that of Rome, 
(I fpeak of the good times of the republic) 
wherein affairs were treated more maturely, or 
with greater forefight, or with more zeal for 
the public good ? The Holy Ghoft has not dif- 
dained, as Mr. Boffuet obferves in his Univerfal 
j Maec. Hiflory, to praife in the Book of Maccabees, 
16. v the confummate prudence and vigorous coun- 
fels of that wife affembly, where no man af- 

f Non enim natura, neque difTidio, neque odio penitus infito, 
beilum nefcio quod habet fufceptum confulatus cum tribunatu, 
quia perfaspe feditiofis atque nnprobis tribunis plebis boni & fortes 
confides obftiterunt, & quia vis tribunitia non nunquam libidini re* 
ilitit confulari. Non poteftatum diflimilitudo, fed animorum dif- 
junflio difTenfionem facit, Cic. Orat. pro leg. agrar. ad pop. n. 
J 4‘ 
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fumed authority without reafon, and all the 
members confpired to the public welfare, with¬ 
out partiality, and without jealoufy. (i) 

A kind of tranfient blindnefs caufed the ma¬ 
jority of the Senate to forget their antient max¬ 
ims in an affair of importance. Rome and Pyr¬ 
rhus were almoft agreed upon a treaty of peace, 
which would have been difhonourable to the 
commonwealth. Appius Claudius, blind and 
infirm as he was, comes in a chair to the Senate, 
difpels in an inftant the clouds which had dark¬ 
ened the underftandings of that wife aflembly, 
and breaks off the treaty which was ready to 
be concluded. 

Every one knows the famous anfwer of Cineas 
to Pyrrhus, who alked him his thoughts of the 
Roman Senate. He told him, when he faw 
that auguft body, he took them for fo many 
Kings, fuch dignity, grandeur, and majefty 
appeared in their looks, in their difcourfe, and 
in their whole perfon. 

Fabricius worthily fupported this idea in his 
converfation with the fame Pyrrhus, wherein 
the Roman, though but a private man, appear¬ 
ed greater than the King. 

When the Roman power was confiderably in- 
creafed, Kings, with all their pomp, were little 
before a fingle Senator. Popilius aftonifhed by 
his lofty and ftately air, the potent King of Ant;o _ 

chu? EpI- 

(i) The books of the Maccabees, as well as other apocryphal phases, 
books, are deemed canonical in the church of Rome. 
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Syria, who was preparing for the conquefl of 
.rEgypt, by obliging him to give a pofitive an- 
fwer before he walked out of a narrow circle 
which he drew round him. 

What is it then that could make them fo ref- 
pedted even by thofe before whom all mortals 
are wont to tremble ? They were without at¬ 
tendance, without equipage, and many of them 
even gloried in poverty. True : but their great 
adtions, their perfonal reputation, the fame of 
that body of which they were a part, went be¬ 
fore them, and ferved them inftead of a train. 
This authority, to which all that is great in the 
world paid homage, was the authority of virtue 
itfelf, and of merit, inherent in their perfon, 

* and very different from that which arifes folely 
from the power conferred by the public. Being 
born in dominion, and brought up in tri¬ 
umphs, whatever came from them had the 
flamp of noblenefs, by which they were diftin— 
guilhed. 

And when Rome, grown more powerful, had 
carried abroad her victorious arms, having feen 
from their infancy Kings led captive through the 
ftreets, and other Kings humbly folliciting to 
come in perfon to demand juftice, and waiting 
at the door of the Senate their good or bad for¬ 
tune ; fuch fights had infinitely exalted their 
fouls, by placing under their feet, in a manner, 
the crowns of fovereigns, and the majefty of 
thrones. And fo high a part was wonderfully 
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fupported by their condudt and fentiments. For 
their greatnefs was not built upon their fortune : 
it was rooted in them, and fixed in their mind 
and heart. 

Such was the Senate, to which Rome owed 
all her power and all her conquefts. Befides 
that from hence were chofen all the generals 
and commanders, the great undertakings were 
there formed, the generous refolutions taken, 
the important affairs of ftate managed with a 
fecrecy and wifdom hardly to be conceived. Aj j v j 
debate on account of Perfeus laft King of Ma-c. 14. 
cedonia, held in an affembly of three hundred 
men, remained fecret four whole years, and was 
not known till the war was over. 

What refuge for a nation, if the advantage 
was known, is a council always fubfifting, 
wherein, by a living tradition, are preferred 
without alteration and decay the antient max¬ 
ims and fpirit of the ftate : This is the jufteft idea 
that can be formed of the Senate of Rome. 
When inftead of the Kings, whofe defpotic 
power, under'Tarquin the Proud, was become 
intolerable, annual magiftrates were created *, 
the Senate was looked upon from that time as 

* Cum regum poteflatem non tuliflent [majores noftri,] ita ma- 
giftratus annuos creaverunt, ut confilium Senatus reipublicas pro- 

ponerent fempiternum.-Senatum rejp. cuftodem, prseiidem, pro- 

pugnatorem collocaverunt. Hujus ordinis au&oritate uti magi- 
Hratus, Sc quafi miniftros graviffimi confilii eiTe voluerunt: Sena¬ 
tum autem ipfum proximorum ordinum fplendore confirmari, 
plebi& libertatem & commoda tueri atque augere voluerunt. Cic. 
pro Sext. n. 137, 
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the public and {landing council of the republic, 
and as guardian of the laws, foul of the delibe¬ 
rations, defender of the liberty and interefls of 
the People. The authority, properly fpeaking, 
at lead that which comes from prudence and 
wifdom, relidcd in that augufl body. It paffed „ 
from thence, and was communicated to the 
magiftrates, by whom it was adminiftered j and 
the other orders of the republic contributed to 
heighten the merit and glory of the Senate. In 
a word, the Senate was the faithful depofitory 
of the political principles of the fate. 

We {hall lee, as I faid, from the very be¬ 
ginning, a plan of government formed under 
the Kings themfelves, and {lengthened after¬ 
wards by the Confuls, from which Rome never 
fwerved : I mean the great political princi¬ 
ples. 

When the meaner people were exempted 
from all taxes, the Senate, by declaring “ that 
“ the poor paid a fufficient tribute to the Hate 
“ by bringing up their children -j-,” fhowed by 
that ordinance, they knew wherein confifled 
the true riches of a {late. 

In the defign of forming at Rome a great 
empire, the firft care was to people it well, 
and to fill it with inhabitants. This Romulus 
immediately did, by his invitation of ftrangers, 

t Paupcres fatis flipendii pendere, fi liberos educarent. Liv, 

1. 2. C. 9. 
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and civil reception of thofe that came there to 
fettle. The cuftom of incorporating with the 
Roman citizens all or part of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring cities taken by force, enabled 
Rome to bring into the field, in the reign of the 
fixth King, eighty thoufand men, and foon after 
above two hundred thoufand. That policy was 
wanting to Sparta and Athens, and therefore 
they never had in the field at once above twenty 
thoufand men. 

The multitude of citizens, which daily in- 
creafed at Rome with the new conquefts, might 
be a burden to her: the colonies removed that 
inconvenience, and made it one of the greateft 
advantages and ftrongefi: fupports of the empire. 
They produced two admirable effedts: one, to 
eafe the city of a great number of the poorer ci¬ 
tizens ; the other, to keep the principal pofts, 
and accuftom by degrees the foreigners to the 
Roman manners. 

Never did Rome fwerve from thefe two cuf- 
toms, co-eval almoft with her foundation, and 
they were one of the chief caufes of her gran¬ 
deur, efpecially the firft, which ingrafted the 
vanquilhed enemies among the citizens. By 
that means Rome never wanted foreign troops, 
which become very dangerous when they exceed 
or but eaual the forces of the natives; becaufe 
in thofe mercenary troops, mindful only of gain, 
are found neither zeal, nor fecurity, nor obedi- 
b 4 ence. 
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ence. Carthage felt that danger, which brought 
her to the brink of destruction. 

I reckon not the Latines among the foreigners 
to Rome. She had, after long contefts, wifely 
made them friends and allies, who vyed in zeal 
and fidelity with the Romans themfelves, and 
left them nothing to fear, though their quota of 
troops equalled and even exceeded thofe of the 
Romans. The way they for ever gained fo pow¬ 
erful a nation deferves notice, and will fully dif- 
play the grand principle of the Roman policy 
with refpedl to the conquered nations, which was 
to engage them by lenity and clemency. 

The Latines, a potent and warlike nation, 
after living a hundred years from the battle of 
Lacus Regillus under the laws of Rome like 
good and faithful allies, revolted at length, and 
carried their haughtinefs and infolence fo far as 
to demand that half the Senate of Rome and one 
Conful Should be chofen among them. They 
were entirely vanquished, firSt by Manlius Tor- 
quatus, then by the grandfon of the great Ca- 
millus. The laSt having forced them to fubmit 
to the mercy of the Romans, placed garrifons in 
all their towns, took hoftages in great number, 
and returned to give account to the Senate of the 
condition the Latines were reduced to, which he 
did in thefe terms. “ In the deliberation you 
?* are going to begin, the immortal Gods have 
f? fo put into your hands the deftiny of the La- 
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u tines, that it folely depends on you to deter- 
** mine whether they fhall live or die. You 
“ may on their part be fure of a perpetual 
“ peace, either by defiroying or pardoning them. 

“ Will you treat them with the utmoft rigor ? 

“ It is in your power to ruin them utterly, and 
“ reduce to a defert the whole Latine country, 

“ which has hitherto fupplied you with fuch 
“ excellent troops : Will you, after the exam- 
<c pie of your anceftors, increafe your forces by 
“ the admiffion of the vanquifhed amongft your 
“ citizens ? You have a fair opportunity, which 
“ will infinitely redound to your honour. For 
“ the furefi: means * to gain the nations you 
“ have conquered with your arms, is to make 
“ them relifh our government. But whatever 

refolution you take, it muft be fpeedy.” The 
Senate without hefitation chofe the method of 
lenity, fo clearly intimated in the Conful’s 
fpeech. Rome was amply recompenfed by the 
conftant fidelity of the Latines at all times, and 
particularly after the battle of Cann$, where al- ** 2 4 * 
moft all Italy fiding with the conqueror, the 
Latines remained inviolably attached to the Ro¬ 
mans, and thereby afforded them means to re¬ 
trieve their lofs. 

Sometimes the Romans, to infpire terror, af- 
fedted to leave in the taken cities terrible exam¬ 
ples of feverity, and to appear mercilefs to thofe 

* Certe id firmilumum lorse iroperium eft, quo obedientes 
gaudent. 
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that flayed to be reduced by force: but, both 
from a principle of policy, and tbeir natural 
temper, they inclined much more towards cle¬ 
mency. Virgil has perfectly reprefented this 
double character of the Romans in that beauti¬ 
ful line known to all the world : 

Parcere fubjecils , & debellare fuperbos. 

To fpare the vanquilh’d, and pull down the 
Proud. 

This leads me infenfibly to the warlike vir¬ 
tues of the Roman people. I ihall but juft 
Anc.Hift. m ention them, having enlarged upon them elfe- 
where. Every thing concurred to infpire them 
with a martial ardor. Their continual w r ars 
with their neighbours made the profeffion of 
arms neceflary and familiar. Labour, which 
was their daily occupation, wonderfully fitted 
them for the military exercifes. The toils of 
hulbandry harden and ftrengthen the foldier, *■ 
whereas the city is proper only to foften him. 
No hardships difcourage the hands which turn 
Veget.l.i.from the plough to the fword. What authors 
tell us of the Roman foldiers is fcarce credible. 
They uled to march in five hours twenty and 
fometimes twenty-four miles. During thefe 
marches they carried fixty pound weight. They 

* Fortier miles ex confragofo venit: fegnis eft urbanus & verna. 
Nullum laborem recufant manus, quae ad arma ab aratro transfe- 
runtur. Senec. Epift, 51. 
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were exercifed in the cuftom of running and 
leaping in their arms. How many Roman 
youths hardened themfelves by the exercifes of 
the field of Mars, where, after long races on 
foot and in chariots, they threw themfelves co¬ 
vered with fweat into the Tyber, and fwam crofs 
the river ! 

Thefe are the things they gloried in, and thus 
were formed the foldiers and officers. The 
Roman youth, fays Salluft, * as foon as they 
could bear arms, learned the art of war by inur¬ 
ing themfelves in the field to the greatefl: hard- 
lhips. They valued themfelves not upon making 
entertainments, or following pleafures, but upon 
having fine armour and warlike horfes. And 
therefore fuch men were not tired with any fa¬ 
tigues, difcouraged by any difficulties, terrified 
by any enemy. Every thing was furmounted by 
their bravery. No conflict was more {harp and 
lively than that of emulation, leading them to 
contend with one another for the prize of glory. 
To ftrike an enemy, fcale a wall, be diftinguiffi- 
ed for fome brave adtion, was their whole am¬ 
bition, their method of gaining reputation, and 

* Jamprimum juventus, limul ac belli patiens erat, in caflris 
per laborem ufu militiam difcebat: magifque in decoris armrs & 
militaribus equis, quam in fcortis atque conviviis, libidinem ha- 
bebat. Igitu’r tajibus viris non labos infolitus, non locus ullus a f- 
per aut arduus erat, non armatus hoftis formidolofus: virtus om¬ 
nia domuerat. Sed glorias maximum certamen inter ipfos erat. 
Quifque hoftem ferire, niurum afcendere, confpici dum tale faci- 
nus faceret, properabat. Eas divitias, earn bon am famam, mag- 
i>amque nobjlitatem putabant. Sallust, in bell. Catil. 
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in their opinion, the only ground of true no¬ 
bility. 

The foldiers thus inured were generally healthy 
and robuft. It is not obferved, in authors, that 
the Roman armies, which made war in fo many 
climates, perifh much with ficknefs : whereas 
it often happens now-a-days, that armies, with¬ 
out engaging, lie dead on the field. 

Befides hardening the body, care was taken 
alfo to infpire courage. The military atchieve- 
ments, as Mr. Bofluet obferves, had a thoufand 
rewards which cofl: the public nothing, but were 
of infinite value to private perfons, becaufe glory, 
fo precious to that warlike people, was annexed 
to them. A very fmall crown of gold, and ge¬ 
nerally a crown of laurel or oak-leaves, or of fome 
viler herbage, became ineftimable to the foldiers, 
who knew not any marks more excellent than 
thofe of virtue, nor any diftindtion more noble, 
than that which flows from glorious adtions. 

What efFedt, think ye, was produced in the 
minds of the foldiers and officers, by the enco¬ 
miums pronounced by the general at the head 
of his army, after a battle wherein they had 
fignalized themfelves in a particular manner! 
And thefe encomiums were attended with glori¬ 
ous monuments, with fenfible and permanent 
proofs of their merit, which they left to their 
pofterity as a precious inheritance. Thefe were 
to them real patents of nobility ; thefe were 
moreover fure titles to rife to places more advan¬ 
tageous 
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tageous and honourable, which were granted 
only to merit, and not procured by intrigue and 
cabal. From a private foldier, a man might, by 
fucceffively pafling through feveral degrees, ar¬ 
rive to the ConfuKhip. What agreeable profpeCt 
for an inferior officer to behold at a diftance the 
chief dignities of the ftate and army, as fo many 
rewards to which he could afpire ! 

Hence the courage of the meaneft foldiers is 
inflamed, they are concerned for the glory and 
fuccefs of the undertakings, and are made, I had 
almoft faid, fo many heroes. Hence pecuniary 
rewards are difpenfed with, which burden and 
drain the ftate, and which being always infuf- 
ficient to reward all the fervices, neceffarily 
breed difcontent, and create a difcouragement 
almoft univerfal. This induftrious care to render 
virtue and merit honourable is the real character 
of the Roman republic, and the means which 
has conduced the mod effectually and withal the 
mod freely to its grandeur. A few oaken or 
laurel boughs, as I obferved, fufficed to pay 
the fervices of thofe who helped to conquer the 
Univerfe. 

As for the generals, what impreffion muff 
the honour of a triumph make upon the foul of 
a perfon before whom walked the Senate in a 
body with all the orders of the ffate, for whom 
all the temples were fmoaking with facrifices 
offered to the Gods in thanklgiving for his 
victory, and who, fhown as a public fight in 
4 a fiate^ 
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a ftately chariot, faw marching before him the 
glorious fpoils he had won, and was followed 
by the victorious army, who made the whole 
city refound praifes unfufpeCted and juftly 
deferved ! So auguft a ceremony feemed to 
raife the triumpher above the condition of 
mortals. 

tiv. l. s- The Romans in war knew how to make 
c * 35 - ufe of punilhments as well as rewards. The 
fteddinels of a Dictator with refpeCt to his ge¬ 
neral of horfe, who could be faved from death 
but by the intreaties and urgent prayers of all 
ibid. c.7. the People; the inexorable feverity of Conful 
Manlius to his own fon, whom he unmercifully 
put to death, though victorious, for fighting 
contrary to his orders : thefe examples made a 
terrible impreffion of fear upon the People, 
which became for ever the firm bond of mili^ 
tary difcipline. Wherefore never was it ob- 
ferved in any nation fo inviolably as among the 
Romans ; nor did any thing contribute fo 
much to render them victorious over all their 
enemies. *' 

How fliould they have been otherwife than 
victorious with troops formed, as we have feen, 
and above all, guided in their operations by 
principles the moll proper to make conquerors ? 
one of which was, not to know any other end 


% Difciplina militaris, qua ftetit ad hanc diem Romana res. 
Liv. 1 * 8. c. 7. 
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of a war but vidory, -j- and for its fake to fur- 
mount by an indefatigable perfeverance, all the 
obftacles and all the dangers by which it can be 
retarded. The greateft misfortunes, the moft 
defperate Ioffes, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them, accept a bafe 
and difhonourable peace. To grant nothin* 
by compulfion, was a fundamental law of the 
Roman policy, from which the Senate never 
departed; and in the moft melancholy junc¬ 
tures, weak. counfels, inftead of prevailing, were 
not fo much as heard. As far back as Coriola- Dionyf. I 
nus, the Senate declared, no agreement could 8 - P- S°9* 
be made with the Volfci as long as they remain¬ 
ed on the Roman territory. They proceeded 
in the fame manner with Pyrrhus. After the 
bloody battle of Canna;, wherein above fifty 
thoufand Romans lay dead in the field, it was 
refolved, no propofal of peace ftiould be liftened 
to. Conful Varro, who had been the occafion 
of the defeat, was received at Rome as if he 
had beenvidorious, becaufe in fo great a mif- 
fortune he had not defpaired of the Roman 
affairs J. Thus inftead of diflieartening the 
People by an unfeafonable inftance of feverity, 
thefe generous Senators taught them by their 
example to bear up againft ill fortune, and alfume 

f Nec finem ullum alium belli quam vi&oriam noverit. Liv. 

1. 5- c. 6. 

I Paulam puduit, Varro non defperavie. Flor, 
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in adverfity the haughtinefs with which other ir 
are infpired by profperity.* 

One thing only, in my opinion, might have 
obftrudted the conquefts of the Roman People : 

I mean the too limited fpace of the Confullhip, 
which often afforded not the general time to' 
finifh a war he had begun, a good part of the 
year being fometimes fpent in preparations. 
This was, it mull be confefied, a great incon¬ 
venience. Kings, in this refped:, have a very 
conliderable advantage. Not only free from al! 
obftacles, but moreover matters of the affairs and 
of the times, they draw every thing by their 
projects, and are drawn by nothing -f-. This in¬ 
convenience was remedied, as far as was poflible, 
by prolonging fometimes the command to the 
general as Proconful, or continuing him in the 
Confullhip itfelf ; of which he was never fure, 
nothing being more uncertain than the ilfue of 
the Comitia or aflemblies. The dread of a 
greater danger made the change of generals ne- 
ceflary in a republic excettively jealous of its li¬ 
berty, as was the Roman. If the generals had 
been long continued at the head of the armies, 
they might have been able to ufurp all the autho¬ 
rity, and become matters of the ftate, as hap- 

* In adverlis vultum fecund^ fortune gerere. Liv. 

f Poll tempus ad bella ierunt: ante tempus, comitiorum caufa/ 
revocati funt: in ipfo conatu rerum circumegit fe annus. At/ 
hercuie, Reges non liberi folum impedimentis omnibus, fed do- 
mini rerum temporumque, trahunt confiliis cun&a, non fequuntur/ 
Liv. 1. 9. c. 18. 
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pened under Caefar in the latter end of the 
republic. Its destruction flowed from the 
prorogation of the command of the armies. 

Except the inconvenience of the change of 
generals, which was made up to the republic 
by numberlefs advantages, every thing led to 
great conquefts, but by flow and regular Steps ; 
as the constitution of the government, the ex¬ 
cellent political principles, the nature of the 
troops, the ability of the generals, and above 
all, the fteddinefs of the Senate in an in¬ 
violable attachment to the antient maxims of 
the flate. 

By good fortune, the profperous fuccefles of 
the Romans, as I have obferved, were not 
rapid, which would have infallibly weakened 
the conquerors by corruption, and funk them 
by their own weight *. They afforded them 
time to Strengthen themfelves in the found 
principles of probity, equity, moderation, dif- 
intereftednefs, love of the public good; and 
to carry by fucceflive wars and a continual 
habit of conquering, ability in the military 
art to the higheSt degree of perfection pofli- 
ble. 

But at length the poifon of prosperity pre¬ 
vailed, and changed the manners, which had 
no lefs conduced to the advancement of Rome, 

* SecuncUe res fapientium animos fatigant* Sallvst. in bellp 
Catilin. 
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than the great talents of the generals. Extortion 
and violence, long unknown, began to creep in 
among the Roman magidrates, whofe modera¬ 
tion had been the wonder of the univerfe. The 
dedrudtion of Carthage, Rome’s everlading 
and formidable rival, the dread of whom 
kept her in breath, was the fatal date of the 
beginnings of her decay. Difcord, avarice, 
ambition, civil wars, ufual attendants on prof- 
perity, quickly changed the face of the date. 
Then the antient manners degenerated, not by 
degrees, as before, but with a rapid courfe ran 
into all forts of riot and excefs *. 

In the bed times of the republic, it mud not 
be imagined that the whole body of the date 
had the fame fentiments of noblenefs and great- 
nefs of foul. A fmall number of citizens and 
great men, eminent for an uncommon merit, 
and firmly attached to the antient maxims, 
influenced every thing ; becaufe at that time 
virtue, if it was not generally pradtifed, was 
at lead generally revered. Nay, afterwards, 
when the generals and magidrates began to be 
corrupted with luxury and doth, there were 
fome remains of that antient fpirit of wifdom 
in the government, and of difcipline in war, 

* Difcordia & avaritia, atque ambitio, & cetera fecundis rebus 
oriri fueta mala, poft Carthaginis excidium maxume au&a funt 

- - Ex quo tempore majorum mores, non paulatim ut antea, fed 

torrentis modo prsecipitati. Sallust, in fragm. 
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which fupported the republic, and made it Hill 
Ihine with fome luftre *. 

Cicero, in a fragment of his Books De Re- 
publica, preferved by St. Auguflin, quotes aceCSv. 
verfe out of Ennius, wherein the poet makes • Dei, | 2 
the fame obfervation as I have done : 


Moribus antiquis res Jlata Romana, virifque. 

“ The Roman republic flands folely by the 
antient manners and principles, and by the 
merit of the great men by whom they are 
pradtifed •” and upon this verfe, which for 
its brevity and truth he confiders as an 
oracle, he makes the following reflecti¬ 
ons •f*. 

“ It is the union of thefe two advantages 
which has produced all the grandeur of Rome : 
on the one hand, the good manners, the wife 
political principles eftablifhed from the begin¬ 
ning; on the other, a fucceflion of great men 

* Ac mihi multa agitanti, conftabat paucorum civium egregiam 
virtutem cunfla patravifte ; eoque factum, uti divitias paupertas, 
multitudinem paucitas fuperaret. Sed, poftquam luxu atque de- 
fidio civitas corrupta eft, rurfus refpublica magnitudine fua impe- 
ratorum atque magiftratuum vitia fuftentabat. Sall. in bell. 
Catilin. 

f Quem quidem ille verfum, vel brevitate, vel veritate, tan- 
quam ex oraculo mihi quodam efte effatus videtur. Nam neque 
viri, nift ita morata civitas fuiftet; neque mores, nifi hi viri pras- 
fuiftent, aut fundare, aut tamdiu tenere potuiflent tantam & tam 
longe lateque imperantem rempublicam. Itaque ante noftram 
memoriam, & mos ipfe patrius prseftantes viros adhibebat, & vete- 
rum morem acmajorum inftituta retinebant excellentes viri. 
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formed upon thefe antient principles and man¬ 
ners, and employed by the ftate in the ad- 
miniftration of affairs. Before our times, fays 
Cicero, that happy union was always the fame, 
and thefe two advantages were ever united to¬ 
gether ; otherwife a republic fo powerful and 
extenfive as ours could not have fubiifted fo 
long with honour, nor fo conflantly kept up its 
reputation among all nations. 

“ Our age * is very different from thofe 
happy days. We can look upon the republic 
as an excellent pidture, as a painting of ex- 
quifite beauty, but of which the antiquity has 
deadened that lively and bright colouring which 
ftruck the eye, and bred admiration. Not only 
we neglect to re-enliven the colours, but are 
even unmindful to preferve at leaf! the defign 
and mod diftinguifhing lines. 

“ And indeed, ~f-, what remains of thofe 
antient manners which according to the poet 
Ennius fupported the republic ? Inftead of their 


* NoHra vero stas, cum rempublicam ficut pifturam accepifTet 
eg re giam, fed jam evanefcentem vetuilate, non modoeam coloribus 
iifdem, quibus fuerat, renovare neglexit; fed ne id quidem cura- 
vit, ut formam faltem ejus & extrema tanquam lineamenta fer- 
yaret. 

f Quid enim manet ex antiquis moribus, quibus ille dixit rem 
Hare Romanam ? quos ita oblivione obfoletos videmus, ut non 
modb non colartur, fed etiam ignorentur. Nam de viris quid di¬ 
cam ? mores enim ipfi interierunt virorum penuria. Cuius tanti 
m: li non modb reddenda ratio nobis, fed etiam tanquam reis ca* 
pitis quodammodo dicenda caufa eft. Noftris enim vitiis, non cafu 
aliquo, rempublicam verbo retinemus, reapfe vero jampridem a- 
mifimus. 
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revival, they are fo utterly buried in oblivion, 
that the very idea of them is loft. As for the 
great men capable of maintaining the honour 
of the republic, the want of fuch, every one 
knows, has deftroyed the antient manners. Let 
us not flatter ourfelves. So unhappy a change 
is to be laid to our charge : bv our vices we 
have fuffered our antient glory to wither, and 
of that perfect model of government which 
formerly gained us fuch repute, there remains 
nothing but the empty fiiadow of a repub¬ 
lic.” 

Cicero might have added, that the vidlories 
of the fecond Scipio Africanus, the moft con- 
fiderable fpeaker in his dialogues De Repub- 
lica, contributed chiefly to that change of 
manners, by the drunkennefs which naturally 
attends great profperity, by the luxury and 
pride they brought into Rome, and by the 
fatal fecurity they procured the Romans from 
Carthage, which, as long as it fubflfted, was 
their conftant terror. And this total decay is 
not to be wondered at. Evils are without 
remedy, when vices become cuftomary, and 
make the manners of a people *. There were 
ftill at Rome, after that time, great men, 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Caefar, and fomeothers: 
great men with refpedt to military virtues ; but 

* Definit efle remedio locus, ubi, quse fuerant vitia, mores funt. 
Senec. Epift. 39. 
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in whom appeared not the antient fpirit of the 
republic, or the maxims of the antient go¬ 
vernment, that is to fay, moderation, wifdom, 
juftice, difintereftednefs, love of the public 

By what has been faid it is manifell how 
dangerous it would have been for Rome to be 
raifed on a fudden to a high degree of power 
and grandeur, and how advantageous and even 
neceffary it was, that the ilownefs of her pro- 
grefs fhould afford time to lay folid foundations 
for an empire, which the Divine Providence was 
pleafed to render univerfal. 

For, there never was an empire either more 
flourifhing or more extenfive than the Roman. 
From the Euphrates and Tanais to Hercules’s 
pillars and the Atlantic ocean, all the lands 
and all the feas were under their obedience. 
From the middle and center, as it were, of 
the Mediterranean fea, they included the whole 
extent of that fea, penetrating far and wide all 
the Rates round about, and making it the com-, 
munication of their empire. It is aftonifhing 
to confider, that the nations which at prefent 
make kingdoms fo confiderable, all Gallia, all 
Spain, ahnofl the whole ifland of Great Britain, 
Illyria to the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, 
Africa to the frightful and impaffable deferts, 
Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the king¬ 
doms of Afia Minor, and thofe between the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas, with many others, 

became 
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became Roman provinces, almoft all before 
the end of the republic. Thus Mr. Bolfuet 
defcribes the extent of the Roman empire, whofe 
flyle would eafily difcover him without the ad¬ 
dition of his name. 

When I confider the Roman empire in that 
extent of provinces and kingdoms above-men¬ 
tioned, I imagine I fee a vaft and {lately edifice, 
the fight whereof alone flrikes, furprizes, dazzles 
the eyes of the fpedlator, and leaves him in filent 
admiration ; fuch beauty, grandeur, magnifi¬ 
cence, does it at once prefent to him. How 
much time and pains muft the foundations of 
fuch a ftrudlure coft, and how deep - and wide 
muft they be to fupport fo immenfe a weight 
of buildings ! Each part, when examined fepa- 
rately, appears a mailer-piece of art to which 
it feems impoffible to make any addition. But 
whofe {kill is fufficient, or whofe fight exten- 
five enough, to comprehend and difcern what 
makes the true beauty, and as it were the 
foul of fuch an edifice ? I mean the juftnefs 
of the proportions, the harmony and fitnefs of 
the feveral parts, the infinite variety where¬ 
of, artfully difpofed, forms the whole, which 
reduces all to unity, and fets the value upon the 
work. 

It would be certainly folly to believe that fo 
well defigned and perfect a difpofition of the 
parts in a building was entirely owing to chance. 
Would it be lefs follv not to affign another 
c 4 caufe 
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caufe to the eftablifhment and progrefs of the 
Roman empire ? I do not underftand how fo 
fenfible an hiftorian as Plutarch, in his compa¬ 
nion of the Romans with Alexander, could 
afcribe to fortune only the Roman grandeur, 
and that of Alexander to his virtue alone. If 
that work be his, an opinion, fo vifibly con¬ 
trary to truth, would be the effeCt of his blind 
paflion for the Grecians, whofe glory was his 
idol. But on many accounts it is juftly doubt¬ 
ed whether that treatife be Plutarch’s. Cicero 
l ' (as well as * Polybius) is of a very different 
opinion. ** There is no man, fays Cicero, but, 
as foon as he perceives that there are Gods, 
perceives alfo that the Divine Providence, by 
a particular protection, prefided at the birth, 
growth, and prefervation of the Romam em¬ 
pire.” * 

It would not be, it is agreed, ftudying 
hiflory like a man of good fenfe and judgment, 
not to obferve the inclinations, the manners, 
the character, as well of the prevailing na¬ 
tions in general, as of the princes in particular 
and great men who appear on the fcene of ac¬ 
tion. To view them with a tranfient and fu- 
perfcial glance only, is not to know them : 
they muft be ftudied, examined, and thorough- 

* Quis eft qui —— cum deos efte intellexerit,' non intelligat 
eorum numine hoc tantum imperium efte natum* & auflum, .& re«* 
icntum. De Harufp. refp. n. 19* 
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ly lifted. * This maxim is univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged. But, on the other hand, would it be 
fludying hiflory like a religious man and a 
Chriftian, to adhere to that confideration alone, 
and not refer things to their principles, by look¬ 
ing up to a fuperior and invifible caufe that ab- 
folutely difpofes of empires, and makes them 
fubfervient in the times and order he has fixed, 
to his deligns upon mankind ? 

What more noble profpedl for the eye of 
faith, and even for human curiofity, if it be 
ever fo little enlightened, to behold with cer¬ 
tainty, and without fear of miflake, the fecret 
fpring which from the creation of the world 
has put the whole univerfe in motion, and to fee 
a God, who, from the highefl heaven, holds 
in his hands the reins of all kingdoms, and 
difpofes of them like an abfolute fovereign ! 

That fame almighty God, the fountain of all 
goodnefs, willing to make known to mankind 
his fupreme power over Kings and Monarchies, 
which he fets up and pulls down according to 
his pleafure, difcovered the myftery to his pro- D ^niel 
phets, and clearly and diflindtly foretold to' - 
them the fucceflion of the four great empires, 
namely, the Aflyrian, Perlian, Grecian, and 
Roman, which deflroy one another at the times 
appointed by Providence, in order to give place 


* Depone iftam fpem, pofle te fummatim deguftare ingema 
maximorum virorum : tota tibi infpicienda funt, tota ira&anda, 
Senec. Epift. 33. f 
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to the everlafting kingdom of Chrift, which is 
the term and end of all the empires of the 
world. 

Who after this can queflion that God had 
great deligns with refpedt to his church upon 
the Roman empire, which fwallowed up all the 
empires of the univerfe, and to which he fub- 
jedled all lands and all feas ? The commerce of 
fo many . different nations, heretofore Grangers 
to one another, and afterwards united under the 
Roman dominion, and in a manner joined by 
the ufe of the fame language, * has been one of 
the moll effectual means in the hands of Pro¬ 
vidence to advance the propagation of the 
Gofpel. 

This being once fuppofed, and it is undeni¬ 
able, that God had particular views in the 
eftablifhment of the Roman empire with ref- 
pe£t to his church, and was pleafed to raife it 
to a grandeur and power which had almoft the 
fame bounds with the univerfe; the reader, as 
he (hall fee Rome, by a chain and feries of ex¬ 
traordinary events, grow, gather ftrength, and 
far extend her conquefts, will admire the beauty, 
juftnefs, proportion of the means ufed by Di¬ 
vine Providence for attaining its ends : means 
lingular, new, till then unknown, and never 
after imitated ; and he will acknowledge with 

* Plutarch fays that in his time the Roman tongue was almofi 
univerfal, In Moral, p. 1010. 
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a religious furprize, that nothing could be de- 
vifed more fuitable to the delign intended by 
God. 

Now Providence, according to its views upon 
men and nations, beftows on them talents pro¬ 
portionable to the grandeur they are defigned 
for, as the Scriptures inform us particularly in 
the inftance of Cyrus. It may be faid, no na¬ 
tion has been more favoured in that refpedt, or 
more accompliilied than the Roman people, 
whether they are confidered with regard to mo¬ 
ral virtues, or to political government, or to 
martial merit and the art of war. There has 
never been a republic more religious, or more 
abounding in good examples, or where avarice 
and luxury gained ground fo late, or where fim- 
plicity and poverty were fo much and fo long 
in honour. * The encomium, given the Ro¬ 
man Senate by the Holy Ghoft, is a demonftra- 
tion how much the wifdom of the counfels, 
love of the public, fteddinefs to the maxims of 
the (late, lenity and moderation in the govern¬ 
ment of the nations, prevailed in that auguft 
alfembly. Courage, boldnefs, intrepidity in the 
midft of the greateft dangers; an invincible pa¬ 
tience in the hardeft labours, an inexorable firm- 
nefs to maintain the military difcipline in its 

* Nulla unquam refpublica nec major, nec fan&ior, nec bonis 
exemplis ditior fuit: nec in quam tam Terse avaritia luxuriaque 
immigraverint; nec ubi tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parfimo- 
nix honos fuerit. Liv. in Pnef. 
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utmoft rigour ; a fettled refolution to conquer 
or die, a greatnefs of foul, and a conftancy 
proof againft all misfortunes, have at all times 
conftituted the character of the Romans, and 
rendered them in the end victorious over all 
nations. We admire in them all thefe great 
qualities, but we are not generally apt enough 
to difcern their Author, and look up to the foun¬ 
tain from whence they flowed. 

God, intending to effablith a great empire by 
the Romans, as he had before done by Cyrus 
and Alexander, took here a very different me¬ 
thod. He had granted the qualities proper for 
the execution of his defigns to the perfon of 
thefe two iiluftrious conquerors. They both 
founded vaft empires in a very Ihort fpace, and 
in their life-time : but their talents were not 
inherited by their defcendants, or their fuc- 
ceflors. 

It was very different with the Romans. The 
Roman empire was not founded nor raifed to 
the ffate of grandeur it attained, by the rare 
endowments or rapid conquefts of a Angle per¬ 
fon : the Roman people themfelves, the body 
of the ffate, formed that empire by flow degrees, 
and at feveral times. The great men that 
helped, each in their time, to eftablilh, enlarge, 
and preferve it, had all different characters, but 
all followed the fame principles. Such a con¬ 
duct is uncommon. Generally every prince 

fol- 
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follows his particular tafte, manners, and 
maxims. 

In relating the extraordinary virtues of the 
Romans, I do not pretend they were general, 
and without mixture of vices and crimes : that 
was far from being the cafe. God knew it, 
but however made them inftruments of his 
particular defigns, to which they contributed 
without knowing them : juft as, if I may ufe 
the comparifon, an architect, who alone has in 
his head the plan of the whole edifice he is 
going to build, and who to put it in execution, 
employs the hands of numberlefs workmen, 
skilful every man in their way, but in other 
refpeds little valuable, and often very vicious. 
Hence we ought ftill more to admire the con- 
dud: of Providence. God intended to form a 
great empire in the city of Rome, which he 
deftined to be one day the center of religion, 
and capital of the Chriftian world. He gives 
thofe who govern it the fitted: qualities to ren¬ 
der a nation powerful and vidorious : but 
withal, he leaves them to their paffions and 
evil inclinations. The crimes of the Romans, 
their pride, ambition, injuftice, and violence, 
are, on God’s part, but a bare permiflion, which 
neither fways nor influences men in their crimi¬ 
nal defigns, but only direds their wickednefs to 
the objed which comes into the order of Pro¬ 
vidence. The difpofition of their heart would 
equally lead them to fuch or fuch injuftice: 
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but God, to whom all things are obedient, and 
who directs and orders even darknefs itfelf, 
leaves an event free to the paffions of men, 
but only as they may ferve the execution of his 
defigns. 

It mud then be acknowledged that the ex¬ 
cellent qualities which we admire in the Ro¬ 
mans, were the gifts of God, which they cor¬ 
rupted by the end they referred them to, 
namely, vain-glory, foie motive of their no- 
bled adtions. But that vain-glory, that infa- 
tiable third: of praife, Rifled in them, as St. 
Auguftine obferves, * avarice, injuflice, and 
many ether paffions. But, however imperfedt, 
or, to fpeak more juffly, however ffnful were 
their virtues, God was pleafed not to fuffer 
them to go entirely unrewarded. He gave 
them one reward, but wholly worldly and 
temporal, proportioned to their merits and 
wifhes. They were rendered an objedt of ad¬ 
miration to all mankind: they gave law to 
many nations: they had the glory of edablifh- 
ing the fined empire that ever was : they were 
looked upon in all ages, and dill are to this 
day, as men of extraordinary merit, and as 
patterns in every thing relating to the condudl 
and government of dates. Vain and empty 


* Romani caufa honoris, laudis, & glorias confuluerunt patria? 

-pro uno ifto vitio, id eft amore laudis, pecunis cupiditatem 

& multa alia vitia comprimentes. S. August, de Civ. Dei, 1 . 5. 
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reward, but worthy thofe who are blind 
enough to be pleafed with it! * 

There are many other things of moment 
to be remarked on the government and ftate 
of the Roman republic, which I omit, to put 
an end to a Preface already too long. If a 
fuller knowledge of thefe matters be defired, 
I refer the reader to Mr. Bofluet’s wife reflec¬ 
tions in his Difcourfe on Univerfal Hiftory, of 
which I have made ufe in fome places ; and 
to a late work, entitled, “ Confiderations on 
“ the Caufes of the Grandeur and Decay of 
“ the Romans,” which is very fhort but very 
good, and extremely proper to give a juft no¬ 
tion of the charadler of that people. 


Pr.nted in 
the year 
J 735- 


* Si neque hanc eis terrenam gloriam excellentifhmi imperii 
concederet, non redderetur merces bonis artibus eorum, id eft vir- 

tudbus, quibus-tanquam vera via nifi funt ad honores, impe- 

rium, gloriam. Honorati funt in omnibus fere gentibus: imperii 
fui leges impofuerunt multis gentibus: hodieque literis & hiftoria 
gloriofi funt pene in omnibus gentibus. Non eft quod de fummi 
& veri Deijuftitia conquerantur. “ Perceperunt mercedem fuam:” 
(adds fome Father) “ vani vanam.” S. August, de Civ. Dei, 
1 . s- C. 15. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I Have no occafion to begin the Roman Hiftory 
with obferving that the years not only before, but 
long after, the foundation of Rome, contain fome 
events entirely improbable, and more like fabulous 
inventions than hitlorical fails grounded on authentic 
memoirs. It is ufual, every one knows, for anti¬ 
quity,. fond of what excels and furprizes, to embel- 
lifh with the marvellous the beginnings of great cities 
and powerful ftates, and to introduce fome Deity to 
render their origin facred and auguft to all ages. All 
the Roman hiftorians that have reached our times,, 
authors in other refpeils of great judgment and fenfe, 
have believed this method indifpenfable, and inferted 
in their writings fails .and events which they plainly 
perceived to be falfe and abfurd, but which a popu- 
Yol. I. B lar 






2 INTRODUCTION. 

lar tradition*, tranfmitted from age to age, and 
antient as Rome itfelf, obliged them to regard to a 
certain degree, though not without delivering them 
for what they were. For they have taken care from 
time to time to acquaint us what credit they deferve 
by plain intimations of their own private opinion: 
and Livy begins his hiftory with a declaration that 
he intends neither to a fieri nor refute the extraordinary 
and wonderful things advanced about Rome. He 
only fays, if it is allowable for. any nation to render 
their origin venerable by referring it to a Deity, fuch 
is the glory, fuch the conquefls of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, that if they claim the God of War for father 
to themfelves and to their founder, the reft of the 
nations fhould be as ready to grant them that privi¬ 
lege as they were to fubmit to their empire j-. Fa¬ 
bles of this kind, though they fhould feem to be re¬ 
ceived and embraced by the Hiftorians, no way af- 
fedt the truth of the fadts with which they are joined j 
Memoirs neither, as Abbe Sallier has largely demonftrated, 
of the A- -OU aht they to throw any. fufpicion or doubt on the 

1Y\ TT Af O J J X 

CadClTLy UI 1 * i 

Belles hiftory in general. 

Lettres, Before I proceed to the Hiftory itfelf of Rome 
\°1. vi. an( j t f e foundation thereof, I Hull relate in the nrft 
chapter what Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis informs us of 
the foregoing times, but this very briefly, becaufe 
thefe antient fadts are of little importance : and herein 
I fhall follow Livy’s example, who does but juft men¬ 
tion them in a very curfory manner. 

* Famae' rerum ftandum eft, ubi certam derogat vetuftas fidem. 
Liv. 1. 7. c. 6 . 

f Qiise ante conditam condendamve urbem, poeticis magis decora 
fabulis,'quam incorruptis rerum geftarum monumentis traduntur, ea 
nec affirmare, nec refellere, in animo eft. Datur hsec venia antiquir 
tati, ut, mifcendo humana divinis, primordia urbium auguftiora fa- 
ciat.. Ft, fi cui populo licere oportet confecrare origines fuas, ea belli 
gloria eft populo Romano, ut, cum fuum conditorifque fui parentem 
Martem potilTimum ferat; tarn & hoc gentes liurnanae patiantur 2equo 
animo, quain imperium patiuntur, T. Livius.in Procemio. 
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CHAP. I. 

Summary of what palled in Italy before the 
foundation of Rome. 

,S E C T, I. 

Antient nations firfi inhabitants of Italy. Evander. Her¬ 
cules. Latinus. /Eneas arrives in Italy , marries La- 
tinus’s daughter , and builds Lavinium. War with 
Humus and Mezentius. Afcanius, [on of Mneas, founds 
Alba Longa. Succejfwn of the kings of Alba. 

R OME, according to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, Dionyf. 

owed its origin to the Greeks. It is indeed cer- ^ 1 t i i carn ' 
tain that feveral Grecian colonies came at different Rom?l. i. 
times and fetded in Latium or the neighbouring coun- P-. I— 57- 
tries, whofe firfi: known inhabitants were called Siculi, } T ' 1 t .' Llv ‘ 
a barbarous people, natives of the country, that is, c. i—3. 
whole origin is not traced in hiftory. Some believe 
the Aborigines, from whom the Romans defcend, to 
be alfo natives of Italy, and fo named as being fons 
of the foil, that is, fprung originally from thence (1 \ 

Many years before the fiege of Troy, a colony of 
Arcadians under the leading of CEnotrus fettled in 
Italy, called at that time GEnotria. Afterwards I ta¬ 
lus, a defcendant of CEnotrus, left it his name, which 
it retains to this day. Porcius Cato the Cenfor, with 
feverai other noted authors, hold the Aborigines to be 
defcended from tnefe Arcadians. 

In procefs of time, a colony of Pelafgi, natives of 
Peloponnefus, but inhabitants of Thefialy, compelled 
to abandon their country, took refuge among the 
Aborigines. Thefe two nations with united forces 
drove out the Siculi, who poffeffed the country where 

(0 As Dionyfius will have the Aborigines to come from Arcadia, 
and to be fo called from their living upon mountains, the etymology 
of the word mutt be-from d?f cftuv yv®- } that is, natives of the moun¬ 
tains. Dion. Hal. Li. p. ii. 
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Rome was afterwards built. The Siculi withdrev/ to an 
adjacent bland, named Trinacria from its three pro¬ 
montories, and held in part by the Sicani *, a people 
originally from Spain. This ifland was afterwards 
called Sicily. 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, Evander, 
banifhed from Peloponnefus, arrived with his Arca¬ 
dians in Italy. Faunus, who then reigned over the 
Aborigines in the little territory of Italy called La- 
tium, gave them, being few in number, a civil re¬ 
ception, with as much land as they wanted. There 
they formed a fmall town, calling it Palantium, in 
remembrance of their native place of the fame name 
in Arcadia. It was afterwards called by the Romans 
Palatium, from whence mount Palatine took its name. 
Evander fucceeded Faunus. 

Some years after the arrival of thefe Arcadians, 
Hercules came into Italy with a powerful army, to 
conquer that country, having already fubdued Iberia. 
He had vanquifhed and {lain Geryon, feigned by the 
poets to have three bodies, becaufe he was kihg of 
three large kingdoms in Spain. He brought with 
him Geryon’s oxen, which were remarkably beauti¬ 
ful. All the world knows the boldnefs and tragical 
end of Cacus, an adventure fo elegantly fung by 
Virgil, and not refufed a place by Livy in his hiftory. 
This famous robber dole from Hercules fome of thefe 
oxen, and was killed by that hero. Evander com¬ 
manded then in thofe parts, rather honoured for his 
accomplifhments, than obeyed as a - Sovereign. The 
art of writing 4 , an unheard of prodigy to people 
ignorant of all arts, gamed him refpeft. But nothing 
procured him the veneration of thefe uncivilized peo¬ 
ple fo much as his mother Carmenta’s reputation, 
who was reckoned a goddefs j\ She had been, before 
the Sibyl’s arrival in Italy, the oracle of thefe na- 

* This is mentioned by Dion. Balicarn. 1 . 1. p. 17. 

f He taught, thefe people the ufe of the Greek alphabet, which 
-were the firS letters ufed by the ahtient Latines. 

X She was called Themis by the Greeks. 
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tions. Evander, pretending to have heard long be¬ 
fore from Carmenta’s mouth, that a Hercules, fon of 
Jupiter and Alcmena, was dellined by the Fates to 
be a God, no fooner heard the name of (Aicus’s van- 
quifher, but he refolves to merit his protection, by 
being the firil to pay him divine adoration. He in- 
ftantly eredts an altar, and after imparting to him the 
predidtion of the Oracle, facrifices a young bull to 
his honour. 

It was decreed, at the requell of Hercules, and 
with the confent of the whole nation, that the like 
folemnity fhould be for ever annually celebrated after 
the Grecian rites (which he taught them himfelf ) hav¬ 
ing feledted for that end two of the nobleft families, 
the Potitii and Pinarii, to prefide at the ceremony. It 
will hereafter be feen, how the Potitii became extindl, 
for offering (it is faid) to lay thefe ceremonies upon 
public flaves. The Pinarii were ftill in being in Ci¬ 
cero’s time. Hercules, when he went away, left 
fome of his Grecian followers in Italy, who, uniting 
with the Aborigines, lived together in the fame city 
in fo good underllanding, that they might have been 
deemed the fame people. 

About fifty-five years after the departure of Her¬ 
cules, Latinus, reputed fon of Faunus, but real fon 
of Hercules, was king cf the Aborigines, and in the 
thirty-fifth year of his reign. From him were the 
people called Latines, and the country Latium *, 
which was then of very narrow extent. About that 
time the Trojans, who had with ffineas efcaped the 
flames of Ilium, landed at Laurentum on the Tyr¬ 
rhenian coaft near the mouth of the Tiber, in the 
country of the Aborigines. Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis afferts and proves that the Trojans were of Gre¬ 
cian extraction, tineas brought with him the flatues 
of the Greater Gods, and the Palladium, depofited 
afterwards in the temple of Vefta, and committed to 

* Others think the country was fo called from the time of Saturn’s 
flying thither from Crete, to avoid the persecution of his ion Jupiter, 
a lat»udo. 
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the cuftody of the Veftal Virgins *, with ftridt orders 
not to expofe it to view. The Aborigines immedi¬ 
ately drew together, under the command of Latinus 
their King, to oppofe the foreigners. But Latinus 
enquiring into the reafon of their landing in his do¬ 
minions, was informed, they were Trojans, that .under 
the conduct of /Eneas, fon of Anchifes arid Venus, 
were in fearch of a place to fettle and found a city. 
Beholding, with admiration mixed with refpedt, that- 
illuftrious people and the hero their commander equally 
ready for war or for peace, he gave /Eneas his hand 
in token of friendfhip. Mutual congratulations paflfed 
between the two armies. Latinus received /Eneas 
into his palace; and to ftrengthen their alliance, gave • 
him, in the prefence of his houfhold gods, his daugh¬ 
ter Lavinia in marriage. A city was founded by 
/Eneas, and called Lavinium from his new confort, 
by whom he foon had a fon named Afcanius. 

This marriage railed the Trojans and Aborigines- 
a common enemy;- Turnus, king of the Rutiili j~, 
to whom Lavinia -was promifed before the Trojan 
prince’s arrival, enraged to fee the preference given 
a ftranger, denounced war againft both, and gave- 
them battle, which proved unfortunate to both 
fides. The-Rutuli were defeated, but the conquerors 
loft Latinus, who commanded in perfon. Turnus 
and his followers, confcious of the ill fituation of their 
affairs, -implore the affiftance of Hetruria. Mezen- 
tius, fovereign of that fiourilhing kingdom, kept his 
court-at Caere, an opulent city for thofe days. As 
he had always looked with a jealous eye on the Tro-- 
jan colony, and fancied he faw in the increafe of that 
new power a juft caufe of alarm to the neighbouring 
ftates, he readily joined in a league with the Rutuli £. 

* Under the emperor Commodus, the tempie of Veda being burnt t 
down, the Veftal Virgins faved the Palladium front the, flame's, and J 
carried, it through the Via Sacra to the emperor’s palace. Hero-: 
dian. in vit. Commod. p. 39. 

f Inhabitants, of the maritime parts of La Campagna di Roma.. 

t J am inde ab init;p minime laetus novae origine urbis, & turn ni- 
mio plus, quam latis tutuni eflet accolis, rem Trojanam crefcere ratus >M 
haud gravatim focia arma Rutulis junxit. Liv. ^ 

, “ tineas. 
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iEneas, wanting the entire affection cf the Abo¬ 
rigines to withftand the terrible form that hung 
over his head, caufed his own and that nation to be-, 
come one for the future, governed by the fame laws,' 
under the name' of the Latine people. This fo gained 
the Aborigines, that they proved to him as faithful 
and Heady as the Trojans. 

Secure of the affection of his fubjedts, whofe union 
daily increafed, /Eneas might have kept within his. 
walls, and from thence repuHed the forces of Hetru- 
ria. However, he courageoufly ventured to meet fo 
formidable'an enemy. The Ratines obtained a fecond 
victory, which was alfo the laft aftion of /Eneas, and 
the period of his mortal life. His tomb was {till to- 
be feen in Livy’s time On the banks of the Numi- 
cus (i). Divine honours' were paid him by the name 
of Jupiter Indiges j\ 

His fon Afcanius was not yet fit to reign : but, 
during his minority, the government was’ fo fuccefs- 
fully managed by Lavinia, a pfiiicefs of great ability 
and application, that fhe refigned to the young king 
his father’s and grandfather’s inheritance in the fame 
Hate {he had received it. It is queltioned whether 
this prince was Lavinia’s fon or another Afcanius, fir- 
named lulus, born to /Eneas' by Creufa before the 
deftrudtion of Troy, who followed his father to Italy, 
and from whom the Julian family boaft their extrac¬ 
tion and name. However this be, it is certain he 
was fon to iEneas. 

Afcanius feeing Lavinium very populous, and as 
flourilhing as cities could be at that time, left his 
mother, or (-.if you will) his mother-in-law to reign 
there, and founded on mount Alban another city 
called Alba Longa, becaufe it was extended in length 
along the fide of the hill. The kingdom of Alba, 
in the computation of Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis, 
lafted four hundred and thirty years, from the arrival 

(i) Now Rio de Nimi, formerly a river, now a fmall rivulet. 

+ The heroes who by their a&ions had merited the apotheofis, 
Were ililed Dii Jndigetes. 
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of fEneas in Italy to the foundation of Rome. 
The interval between the building of Lavinium and 
of Alba was fcarce thirty years, and yet fo confider- 
able was the Latine power now grown, efpecially af¬ 
ter the defeat of the Hetrurians, that neither Mezen- 
tius nor any other neighbouring prince dared to at¬ 
tack them ; not even after fEneas’ death, or during 
the regency of Lavinia or minority of Afcanius. By 
a treaty of peace, the river Albula, lince called the 
Tyber, was made the boundary of the two nations. 

Afcanius left the crown to his fon named Sylvius, 
from being accidentally born in a wood. His fon 
and fuccefior was iEneas Sylvius, father of Sylvius 
!La.tinus, . founder of fome colonies known by the 
name of the Antient Latines. All the kings of Alba 
bore the name of Sylvius. After Latinus’s death 
fucceeded from father to fon, Alba, Atys, Capys, 
Capetus, and Tiberinus, who being drowned in at¬ 
tempting to pafs the Albula, has immortalized his 
name by giving it to that river. The kingdom fell 
to his fon Agrippa, and after him to Romulus Syl¬ 
vius, who being killed by lightning, was fucceeded 
by Aventinus, the place of whofe burial was from 
him called mount Aventine, one of the hills on 
which Rome afterwards flood, 


SECT. II. 

zfj nulius dethrones., his elder brother Numitor. Rhea Syl~ 
via\ Numitor's daughter , is flout up among the Veflals , 
and delivered of Romulus and Remus , imputed to the 
god Mars , who are privately educated. When grown 
up , they kill Amulius and reflore their grandfather to 
the throne. Death of Remus. 

Dionyf. TJROCA, fon and fucceffor of Aventinus, had 
P- 57- two fons, Numitor and Amulius. At his death 
Liv. 1.1. he bequeathed the kingdom to his eldeft fon N'umi- 
c - 4—7- tor. But the ambition of Amulius regarded neither 
Rom.'p. t ^ ie °f a father nor the rights of an elder bro-_ 

in-lij.’ then' 
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ther. Not content with ufurping the throne, to com¬ 
plete his villany, he caufes his nephew vEgefius to be 
murdered and if he fuffers his niece Rhea Sylvia to 
live, he places her among the Veftals *, on pretence 
of doing her honour, but in reality to deprive her of 
all hopes of children. Notwithftanding thefe precau¬ 
tions, the Veftal becomes mother of twins, Romulus 
and Remus. Some authors afcribe thefe children to 
Amulius himfelf. Rhea declared lhe was ravifhed by 
Mars, whether lhe believed fo, or in excul'e for a fadt 
which, without the authority of a God, would have 
been conlidered as facrilege, and punifhed with death. 

But, fays Livy, neither Gods nor men delivered either 
herlelf or fons from the king’s cruelty. He com¬ 
manded her to be clofely imprifoned in chains, and 
her children thrown into the Tyber. 

By good chance, the river, then overflown, turned 
the neighbouring fields into a fort of pond, which 
rendered the current inacceflible. The men who were 
charged with drowning the children, believing they 
would as foon perifh in Handing water. Hopped at the 
firfl ihundation, and expofing them in their cradle, 
thought they had fufficiently executed the King’s or¬ 
ders. It is laid, the cradle, after floating fome time, 
was left on dry' ground by the waters retiring; and that 
a wolf, defcending from the mountains to drink, ran 
at the cry of the children, and gave them fuck. They 
are alfo reported to have been fed by a woodpecker. 
FauHulus, the King’s fiiepherd, was witnefs of thefe 
things, and beheld with admiration the wolf cardfing 
and licking the infants as if they had been her young, 
and the infants hanging on her dugs as if lhe had been 
their mother. (This kind office was performed by P1!n - 1 - , s- 
the wolf under a fig-tree, which afterwards became 
very famous. I wonder at Tacitus -f- for ferioufly fay- 

* What relates to the Veftals will hereafter be explained, 
f Eodem anno Ruminalem arborem in comitio, quae fuper o£Hn- 
gentos & cpiadraginta annosRemi Romulique infantiam texerat, mor- 
tnis ramalibus, & arefcente trunco deminutam, prodigii loco habitum 
eft; doneo in novos foetus revirefeerat. Tacit. Annal. 1 . 15. c. 58. 
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ing this fig-tree remained above eight hundred years.) 
Fauflulus, ftruck with fo furprizing a fight, brought 
home the children, and delivered them to his wife 
Laurentia to nurfe. The lewd life of this woman is 
fai'd by fome to gain her from the fhepherds the nick¬ 
name of Lupa, (or wolf) which gave occafion to 
this fabulous ftory. 

Thus it was that Romulus and Remus were born 
and nurfed. From their very infancy, a certain air 
of fuperiority and grandeur which appeared in their 
looks, joined with an uncommon ftature, feemed to 
difcover their birth. They were fent (Plutarch fays) 
to Gabii, to be iriftrufted in literature and all other 
things proper for children of quality. They led how¬ 
ever a fhepherd’s life with the reft, working for their 
livelihood, and building their own huts. One of thefe 
huts is affirmed by Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis to re¬ 
main in his days by the name of Romulus. It was 
deemed as fomething fo facred, that the people whofe 
bufinefs it was to fupport it, durft not add any orna¬ 
ment to it, but only repaired the decays occafioned 
by age and weather. 

In procefs of time, the two brothers, difdaining an 
idle paftoral life, applied themfelves to the chace in 
the neighbouring forefts. Grown, by this exercife, 
robuft and intrepid, they are no longer content with 
attacking wild beafts : they fall upon the robbers, 
carry off their booty, and divide it among the fhep¬ 
herds. Crowds, of youths daily increafing their num¬ 
ber, they were able at laft to hold affemblies, and 
celebrate games. 

One day as the feftival of the Lupercalia (i), for¬ 
merly inftituted by Evander, was folemnizing in the 
country, a band of robbers, who fought an oppor¬ 
tunity' 

(i) This feftival was facred to Pan, the god of the country, and was 
chiefly celebrated in the villages. Some have imagined the Luperca¬ 
lia were inftituted in memory of the wolf that-preferred Romulus and. 
Remus; but as that ftory is very probably a mere fi&ion, the other 
opinion, that they were brought by Evander into Italy, is more like¬ 
ly. The name is derived from Aoxatoc, for fo Pan is called in Greek, 
perhtips from a wolf, in Latin lupus, becauie Pan’s chief bufinefs 

was 
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tunity to be revenged of the two brothers, found 
means to furprize them. Romulus efcaped out of 
their hands, but Remus was taken and carried before 
the king by the robbers. As they accufed him and 
his brother, among other crimes, of making incur- 
fions and committ'rilg robberies with a band of vaga¬ 
bonds on Numitor’s lands, Amulius fent the prifoner 
to Numitor, that he might do himfelf juftice. 

Fauftulus had all along flattered himfelf that the 
twins he had under his care, were of the blood royal. 
He knew, they were found by him about the timet' 
that the fons of Rhea were by Amulius expofetf on 
the Tyber. But, perfuaded that the time was not 
yet come, he was waiting till a favourable junfture or 
neceflity fhould' compel him to reveal the fecret. The 
danger the prifoner was in, forced him to open the 
matter to Romulus. On the other hand, Numitor. 
had juft learnt that Remus had a twin-brother. This 
circumftance, the age of the two brothers, (they were 
paffed eighteen) With their noble inclinations, all 
brought his grandfons to his remembrance •, and the 
queftions he put entirely convinced him that his pri- 
lbner was Remiis. From that time nothing was - 
thought of but the tyrant’s deftruction. Romulus 
not having a fufficient number to go together and 
force the palace, orders his people by different ways 
to repair thither at an hour appointed. He comes and 
joins them, and in concert with Remus, followed by 

was the prote&ing the fheep from fuchbeafts of prey. The Priefts were 
called Luperci. The ceremonies werethefe. Two goats (Pan is fup- 
pofed to have goats feet) and a dog (the ihepherd’s companion) were 
facrificed, and the foreheads of two noble youth? were ftained with 
the bloody knife by the Luperci, and the blood wiped off with locks 
of wool dipped in milk, the two boys laughing all the while. This 
done, the goat 4 kins were Cut into thongs and whips for the two 
youths, who ran about the ftreets and fields all naked but the middle, 
lalhiiig all they met. The- young women never avoided the ftrokes, as 
fancying them to be great promoters of conception and delivery. This 
feftival was celebrated the 15th of February. There were at firft.two 
colleges of priefts, the Fabiani for Romulus, and the Quinftiliani for 
Remus. A third was added by the lenate to the honour of Julius 
CaefaiV See Plut, in Rom'. Sext. Pomp. Festus. Ovid. Fair. 
Dion, Cass. 
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Numitor’s dpmeftics, flies to attack the king. Amu- 
lius is flain. 

Numitor, at the firft outcry, publifhed that the 
enemy had furprized the city and was now mafter of 
the palace. By this falfe alarm he draws to the 
citadel, as to a place of defence, all the men of Alba 
capable of making refiftance. But as foon as he faw 
the corifpirators come to him with an air of triumph, 
he aflembles the Albans. He puts them in mind of 
his brother’s outrages to him : relates the origin and 
birth of his grandfons •, their education, and the man¬ 
ner of his knowing them. He concludes with inform¬ 
ing them of the tyrant’s death, and declares himfelf 
the author. Then Romulus and Remus advance with 
their followers into the midft of/the aflembly, pro¬ 
claim their grandfather king, and by their example, 
the title and authority of fovereign is confirmed to him 
by the unanimous acclamations of the people. 

The two brothers, leaving Numitor the kingdom 
of Alba, refolved to found a city in the very place 
where they had been expofed and brought up. They 
were joined by a multitude of Albans and Eatines, 
befides a great number of Ihepherds, which infpired 
them with hopes that the city they were going to found 
would foon outlhine Alba and Lavinium. The defire 
of reigning, fatal pafiion, and the vice of their family, 
feized then the two brothers, and created a difference 
between them, which began at firft with moderation, 
but ended in a very tragical manner. As birth-right 
in the cafe of twins could not claim a precedence, they 
both agreed to confult the flight of birds, to know 
for which the tutelar gods had referved the honour of 
naming and governing the rifing- city. To this end, 
Romulus was placed on mount Palatine, and Remus 
on mount Aventine. Renjus firft difcovered vultures, 
to the number of fix : but the moment he declared it, 
Romulus faw twelve. Whereupon two parties are 
formed. One declares for him that firft faw the vul¬ 
tures •, the other for him that faw moft. Contefts 
enfue ; paffions are raifed j the quarrel grows bloody; 
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FOUNDATION OF ROME. ij 

and Remus is killed in the fray. His death is other- 
wife related. As Romulus was ordering the ditch 
which was to furround the walls of the new city, Re¬ 
mus jelled on the narrownefs of the work, and adding 
infult to raillery, contemptuou fly leaped over the ditch, 
to expofe his brothei. Romulus, enraged at the 
affront, ftruck him dead, faying, “ Thus perifli all 
“ who dare aft like him.” Cicero confiders Remus’s 
raillery as an empty excufe for Romulus’s criminal 
ambition, by which he was prompted to this murder 
for the fake of reigning alone : and notwithftanding 
his refpeft for the deified founder of Rome, exprefsly 
condemns him. Peccavit igitur pace vel Quirini vel offic. 1. 5 . 

Romuli dixerim. _ c ‘ 4I * ' 

Rome, by fome authors, is believed more ancient 
than Romulus, by whom (fay they) it was only re- 
ilored. (i) 

CHAP. II. 

The History of the Seven Kings of ROME. 

The REIGN of ROMULUS. 

SECT. I. 

Romulus founds the city of Rome on mount Palatine. He 
is defied King. He divides the people into three 'Tribes , 
and thirty Curia : into Patricians and Pl.beians. 

Senate. Patrons and Clients. Knights. Jfylum opened 
for all forts of perfons. IVife regulations efablijhed by 
Romulus. 

R OMULUS, by his brother’s death become foie A. M. 

mafter, applied himfelf with frefh ardour to 
raifing the walls of the city, and building the houfes 751. 
which they were to inclofe. The colony at firft was 

pretty c . g. ' 

(1) Some make thePelafgi the founders of Rome, and to call it fo 
from the Greek word P o!/un, ftrength. Others fay it was built by fome 
Trojans, among whom was a woman of note called Roma. Solinus 

lays 
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Dionyf. pretty numerous: but the difienfion of the leaders, 
-'-s’ 7 . P ’ 77 followed by a con Aid, aeftroyed many, and cauled 
Plut.p.i4. others to withdraw. It was now reduced to three 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfe. Romulus 
had marked out with a plough a fquare round the hill, 
making a continued furrow to Ihew where the founda¬ 
tions of the walls were to be laid, except in the places 
defigned for the gates. For there, holding up the 
plough, he carried it without continuing the furrow : 
a portan- hence the word fort a, a gate. This ceremony was 
<I °* ever after obferved on the like occafion. A fpace was 
left within between the walls and the houfes, on 
which it was unlawful to build, and another without, 
which was not to be ploughed. This fpace was called 
Pomcerium (i). The work, as well without as within, 
was foon brought to perfection. Romulus, bred in 
a hardy paftoral life and inured to martial exercifes, 
dedicated the new city to his reputed father the God 
of Vfar. 

Cato, whofe opinion I Ihall follow, places the 
foundation of Rome on the eleventh of the Calends 
of May, (that is, the twenty-firft of April) in the firft 
year of the Vllth Olympiad: which anfwers to the 
year 751 before Chrift, and of the world 3253. This 
rera is put back two years by Varro, and placed in the 
third year of the Vlth Olympiad. On that day a 
paftoral feftival, called Palilia(2), was celebrated at 
Rome. It is not certainly known, whether this fefti¬ 
val was owing to the foundation of Rome, or infti- 
tuted before. 

fays Evander was the founder. The author of a late differtation on 
the uncertainty of the five firft ages of the Roman hiftory endeavours 
to {how that it cannot be made appear by whom or when. Rome was ■ 
founded. 

(1) Though our author, after Livy, calls the Pomoerium that fpace 
of ground on both fides the walls, which at the firft building of a city 
was confecrated by the augurs, and on which no ftrudlures were to 
be raifed, yet according to Plutarch, the line marked out by the 
plough, was called Pomcerium, from pone mcenia. Hence the phrafe 
pomoerium proferre, to fignify the enlarging of the city. 

(2) The feftival of Pales, goddefs of fhepherds. See a defeription. 
cf the fuperftitions ufed by the fhepherds on that day in Ovid, de 
Faftibus, 4, v. ji 1, &c. The fame day was alfo called Urbis natalis. 

Romulus, 
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Romulus, having employed his firft care in build¬ 
ing the walls and houfes of the growing city, by N u- 
mitor’s advice, whom he always confulted, ahem bled 
the people to know what form of government Ihould 
be eftablilhed. He reprefented to the afiembly, “ that 
the force of arms, acquired by courage and dilcipline, 
is a ftrong bulwark againft foreign invafions: that the 
union of the citizens, which can prevail in a nation 
only by fobriety and juftice, is the moft fovereign 
remedy againft domeftic troubles.” He difplayed the 
various kinds of government ufed by different nations, 
with their refpe<ftive advantages and defects, which 
rendered a choice very difficult: adding, “ To you 
“ it belongs to fee and confult together, whether you 
“ had rather be governed by one or a feledft number 
“ of magiftrates, or whether the government fhall be 
“ entirely popular *. I am ready to fubmit to what 
“ form you Ihall pleafe to eftablilh. Though I think 
“ myfelf not unworthy to command, yet am I willing 
“ to obey. I am content with the honours already 
“ heaped on me, the chufing me for head of the co- 
“ lony, and calling the city after my name.” 

When Romulus had thus fpoken, the people con- 
fidered apart what choice they Ihould make. The. 
confultation was not long, and Romulus was intreated 
to take upon him the government. “ Who (fay they) 
“ has a better claim than you to the crown ? You are 
“ of the blood of our kings, and have all their royal 
“ endowments. We have already made you head of 
“ our colony, and upon all occafions you have fup- 
“ ported that dignity with all the courage and pru- 
“ dence that can be defired.” Romulus replied, 
“ He was extremely fenfible of the refolution made 
in his favour: but how worthy foever he appeared of 
the crown, he begged leave not to accept of that ho¬ 
nour, till the Gods by fome new prodigy had confirm¬ 
ed their choice.” A day was appointed for that cere¬ 
mony. Vi&ims were offered by Romulus with the 

* Dkmyfius Halicarnafleniis does not aid this third form: but it 
feems nectfTary. 

ufuai 
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ufual rites. He had but juft ended his prayer, when 
a bright flafh of lightning (if the hiftorian be credited) 
was feen on his left, and extended itfelf to the right 
which was deemed a fortunate omen by the Romans -f-. 
Then was Romulus declared King in form. 

Frequent mention will be made in the fequel of 
Aufpices, as well as Augurs and Arufpices, without 
whofe interpofttion few public affairs were t ran fa died. 
It will therefore be proper to give fome idea of them. 

Aufpices were chiefly taken thefe two ways. 

Firlt by the flight, flinging, or feeding of birds. 
(ic.de Di- The flight of a raven on the left, and of a crow on 
m. 1 .1. t ] ic were good omens, fo was alfo a clear and 

ftirill note. Ante confulem h<ec dicentem, corpus voce 
clard occinuit. §uo latus augur'to, &c. As for the feed¬ 
ing of chickens, the Pullarius or keeper let them out 
of their coop, and threw down a handful of crumbs or 
1 grain. If they feized the meat greedily, and fcattered 
part on the ground, the omen was favourable, and 
this was called tripudium foliftitnum -(1). On the con¬ 
trary, if they refufed to eat, the omen was fatal. The 
y a ]. Max. ftory of P. Claudius the conful is well known, who, 
t.j.c. 4. ready to engage at fea in the firft Punic war, and 
hearing the chickens would not come out of their 
coop, ordered them to be thrown into the fea, with 
this jeft, “ If they will not eat, let,them drink.” But 
he was vanquilhed. I need not fay, his defeat was 
caufed by his rafhnefs, and not by the contempt of fo 
lilly arjti childilh a ceremony. 

The fecond way of taking aufpices, was from cer¬ 
tain obfervations in the heavens. 1 he Augur marked 
in the air with the (Lituus or) augural ftaff bent at the 
end, a certain fpace to obferve what ihould pafs there : 
this fpace was called Templum, as well as the place 
where he flood to make his obfervations. In this 


Dionyf. 
i. 2. p. 81. 


•j* Fulmen {iniftrum aufpicium optimum eft ad res omnes, prseter- 
quam ad comitia. Cic. de Divin. 1 . 2. n. 74. 

(1.) Tripudium, quafi Terripavium, from ftriking the earth; the old 
word Pavire fignifying Ferire. Feftus mentions tripudium foliftimum 
and tripudium fonivium, both derived from the crumbs falling to the 
ground. 
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manner it was that Romulus perceived Jupiter’s ap¬ 
probation of his election to the crown, having feen 
lightning come out on his left fide and proceed to 
his right. This ceremony, which was alfo obferved tlv. 1. 1. 
when Numa was called to the crown, is largely de- c. is. 
fcribed by Livy. But thefe pretended omens, fa¬ 
vourable on certain occafions, were not fo with refpedt 
to the Comitia. When lightning was feen, or thun¬ 
der heard, the alfemblies of the people by centuries 
could not be held: Jove tomnte , fulgur ante, comitia De Divin. 
pcpuli habere tufas. ■ 1 . »• «• 4 > 

Thefe methods of confulting the will of the Gods . 
were called Aufpicium, from the afpeft of birds, ab 
avium afpeftu, from the old word fpecio , or Augurium 
from the notes of birds, ab avium garritu. 

Thepleafure of the Gods was alfo confulted by the 
inflection of the entrails of the viftims. To this 
office were appointed the Arufpices. The various ety¬ 
mologies of this word I fhall omit for brevity fake (i). 

They were of much lefs confideration than the augurs, 
who were chofen out of the prime nobility. Befides 
many other oblervations upon the vidtim, their prin¬ 
cipal ftudy was the infpedtion of the entrails, as the 
heart, fpleen, lungs, and particularly the liver. Some¬ 
times, if they may be credited, the head of the liver, 
or even the whole liver vanifhed on a fudden, which 
was a lign of fome great misfortune. 

All thefe religious ceremonies were very ancient, onuph. 
They were come from Chaldea to Greece, from thence de civ - R* 
to the Hetrurians, of whom they were borrowed by c ' I7 ‘ 
the Latines. In procefs of time, the fenate ordered 
fix young Roman noblemen to be lent every year to L .,, 
Hetruria for perfect inflruction in thefe matt CfS. Divin. 

In the courfe of the Roman hiftory we fhall find n ' 9i * 
that the mod; important affairs were always decided 
according to the aufpices and auguries, in which were 
introduced a thoufand frauds and impoftures, elpeci- 

(i) The Arufpices v/ere fo called, ab aris afpiciendis, from looking 
upGn the altars ; and ab extis infpiciendis, from infpe€ting the en¬ 
trails, they were named Extifpices. 

Vol. I, c ally 
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Liv. 1. 
c. S. 


ally in the latter times of the Republic. Cicero, who 
was dignified with the title of Augur, and perfectly 
knew the whole art praCtifed by himlelf and collegues, 
is a good precedent for our opinion in this cafe. It 
is pleafant to fee, in his fecond book of Divination, 
with what philofophical liberty he ridicules the pro- 
fefiion, and how he demonftrates by proofs, fome more 
convincing than others, the ufelefthefs, falfity, con¬ 
tradictions, and impoffibility of the art. In that book 
he relates Cato’s faying, that he could not imagine 
how one Arufpex could look another in the face 
without laughing j-. However, Cicero, notwithftand- 
ing his great contempt of thefe fuperftitions, blames 
the generals and magiftrate, that on important occa- 
fions htfd negleCted them, and maintains that this 
practice, though, according to him, full of the higheft 
abufes, ought to be regarded on account of religion 
and the prejudices of the people. Thus the wifeft of 
the heathens held the truth captive, and by a wrong 
policy or bafe fear, bred in the minds of the popu¬ 
lace fuperftitions as ridiculous as profane, of which 
they perceived the falfhood and vanity. 

The cuftom of confulting the aufpices before any 
office was entered upon, was punctually obferved not 
only under the kings, but alfo after their expulfion, in 
the election of confuls and other magiftrates their fub- 
Ititutes. Of this Romulus had given an example. 

Eftabliffied on the throne by a voluntary and una¬ 
nimous confent, he contrived to give his Republic a 
regular form by wife inftitutions, the foie means of 
n uniting and incorporating a people. But he per¬ 
ceived the laws would be regarded by men fo unpo- 
lifhed no farther than the legiflator could awe them 
with the pomp and fplendor of fovereign majefly. 
Among other marks of diftinCtion to render his per- 
fon more facred, he appointed twelve LiCtors or fer- 
jeants to walk before him. Theiroffice was to attend 
the kings (and afterwards the chief magiftrates) to 

f Y e ms illtul Catonis admodum fcitum eft, qui mirari fe aiebatquod 
non rideret arufpex, arufpicem cum vidiflet. De Divin. lib. 2/ n. 51. 

make 
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make way for them, to execute criminals, &c. The 
number of Littors was borrowed, it is thought, from 
Hetruria. They carried the Fafces or bundles of rods Dionyf. 
with axes, which were both the fymbol of power pj^ t p ' 
and the inftruments of the punifhments inflifted on 1 * * S 
offenders. 

He firft divided the people into three bodies, placing 
over each body a head diftinguifhed by his merit: -then 
he fubdivided each of thefe into ten others, the com¬ 
mand of which he gave to as many captains of noted 
bravery. The three greater bodies he called Tribes, 
and the thirty leffer Curias or wards. A prieft, ftiled 
Curio(i), was charged with the facrifices in each ward. 

He divided alfo the lands into thirty equal portions, 
and gave one to each Curia, referving, however, what 
was neceffary as well for the maintenance of the tem¬ 
ples as for the facrifices ; and a certain portion for a 
public fund. 

From this firft divifion, in which an exaft equality 
was obferved, Romulus proceeded to another, where¬ 
in his intent was to fettle the ranks, honours, and 
offices of his fubjedts. The perfons noted for their 
birth, merit, or riches, (fuch as they were in thole 
days) and who were fathers of children, were diftin- 
guilhed from thofe who had neither birth nor fortune. 

To thefe laft he gave the name of Plebeians. The 
others formed a feparate body, which was the original 
of the Roman nobility. 

After this he eftablifhed a public council to fhare 
with him the cares of the government, and maturely 
examine the affairs of the ftate. His method was this. . 

He began with nominating one of the nobility, whom , 
he judged molt capable of preferving in his room, the 
peace and fafety of the city, whenever he fhould be 
obliged to march his army out of the confines of 
Rome J. Then each tribe chofe alfo three nobles 
eminent for their wifdom. The thirty Curise had the 

(i) Hence doubtlefs the word Curate. _ \ 

l He was called Prsefe£tus lirbis, the prefect or governor of the city* 
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fame privilege, and each electing three nobles, conr- 
pleated the number of ninety : which made a hundred 
in all, inclufive of the prefident chofen by Romulus. 
This council was called the Senate, becaufe of the 
age or wifdom of the members ; and the Senators for 
the fame reafon were ftiled Patres, (Fathers :) The 
epithet Confcripti was afterwards added on account 
of the Senators of the new v creation. This additional 
title, which was at firft peculiar to thefe laft, became 
by degrees common to all the Senators-,' who were 
called Patres Confcripti. 

Romulus believed it neeelfary to have a band of 
young men, who might be always under arms, as well 
for a guard to his perfon* as for the urgent occafions 
of the ftate. He raifed therefore three hundred ftrong 
and robuft youths out of the molt illuftrious families^ 
the choice of whom he left to the Curias, as he had 
done with regard to the Senators. Each Curia chofe 
ten. He was ever after attended by this guard, which 
he called Celeres, light andattive, as being their duty 
to be always ready to march at the firft fignal. Their 
.commander was a man of great merit, that had under 
him three officers, from whom the fubalterns re¬ 
ceived orders. They fought on horfeback or on foot 
as occafion required, and fignalized themfelves in the 
army .by their courage. This was the original of the 
Roman Knights. 

Thus Romulus formed the Senate, chofe the Knights, 
and diftinguifhed the People from both. All the ci¬ 
tizens not included in the Senatorian or Equeftrian 
Order, were called Plebs, People. The defcendants 
of the hundred Fathers or Senators, of whom Romu¬ 
lus compofed the Senate, or of thofe added by the 
kings his fuccefiors, were called Patricians. All who 
were not defcended of thefe Senators, were termed 
Plebeians. In procefs of time, a Plebeian might, by 
the choice of the Cenfor, become Senator, when mafter 
of the eftate appointed by the laws for one of that 
body : but he ceafed not to be Plebeian, becaufe not 
fprung from thefe ancient Senators. ' 
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It muft however be obferved, it was long after, in PKn.l. 
the time of the Gracchi, or rather confulfhip of Cicero, c ‘ 2 ‘ 
that the Roman knights were a diftin< 5 t order. An- 
tiently there were, properly fpeaking, but two orders, 
the Senate and People, and two eltates, the Patricians 
and Plebeians. 

In the next place, Romulus fixed the ranks and 
honours fuitable to each order. He affirmed to him- 
felf the fuperintendency of all holy things, and made 
himfelf head of religion. He took the title of Guar¬ 
dian of the laws and cuftoms of the country, referving 
to himfelf the cognizance of the’ weightier caufes in 
criminal matters, and referring thofe of lefs moment 
to the Senate, not without his infpeifiion, however, that 
every thing ihould be regularly done. Pie claimed 
alfo the power of afiembling the Senate and People 
when he ihould think proper : to give his vote fir ft, to 
conclude by a majority of voices, and to execute what 
Ihould be thus determined. In a word, he afcribed 
to himfelf the command of the armies, with abfolute 
authority in time of v/ar as Generaliffimo. 

He granted the Patricians alone, exclufive of the 
Plebeians, the honour of priefthood •, the care of the 
facrifices, auguries, and all holy things •, the admi- 
niftration of juftice and all offices as well civil as mili¬ 
tary. He made the Senate fupreme judge in all cafes 
referred to their tribunal by the king, without allow¬ 
ing any appeal from their decifions by a majority. 

He left to the People the power of creating ma r 
giftrates, making laws, and determining upon war or 
peace when required by the king : but this power was 
limited, and the refolutions of the People were not 
valid without the Senate’s approbation. To prevent 
the diforders of tumultuous aflemblies, all the People 
did not vote at once : but the Curim were convened 
one after another, and the fenfe of the major part was 
referred to the Senate. - 

Such was the fundamental conftitution of this ftate, 
neither wholly monarchical nor entirely republican! 

The King, the Senate, and the People, were, in a 
, C 3 mutual 
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mutual dependence, and from thence refulted a ba¬ 
lance of power, whereby the royal prerogative was 
reftrained, and the authority of the Senate and liberty 
of the People fecured. 

Romulus, to obviate the jealoufy, which a differ¬ 
ence of condition, might create in the two orders of the 
ftate, endeavoured to bind them to each other by re¬ 
ciprocal obligations, and fo unite them, that in doing 
honour to the nobles, he fhould not render the people 
contemptible. To this end, he eftablilhed the right 
of patronage, and regulated the mutual duties and 
fervices of Patrons and Clients. The Patrons were 
obliged to explain the laws to their Clients, to take care 
of their affairs wherefoever they were, and afiift them 
with their intereft as a father would his own children. 
It was their duty to improve their Clients money, to 
draw up their contracts, and prevent them from being 
wronged. In all law-fuits it was the Patron’s bufinefs 
to fupport and defend his Clients againft their accufers. 
In a word, they were bound to procure them all the 
tranquillity neceffary for their public or private affairs, 
that they might not be interrupted in their labours ; 
and the greateft men in the ftate took a pleafure, and 
deemed it an honour, to perform thefe fervices for 
their fellow-citizens y. The Clients, on their part, 
were obliged to portion the daughters of their Patron, 
if the father was not able to do it: to ranfom him and 
his children, if taken by the enemy: to pay the ex¬ 
pence of his law-fuits when caft, or the fines he lhould 
be condemned in, all at their own charge without 
irfury or intereft: to bear his expence in the difeharge 
of his pofts and offices with the fame affedtion as if 
they were of his family. Befides thofe obligations 
peculiar to the Patrons on one fide, and to the Clients 
on the other, there were fome common to both. The 
Patron or Client could not accufe or bear witnefs or 

f Clariffimi viri noftrae civitatis, temporibus optimis, hoc fibi am- 
pliflimum piilcherrimumque ducebant, ab hofpitibus clientibufque 
fai5—-injur'ias propulfare, eoniraque fortunes defendere. Cic. Divi- 
nat. in Verr. n. 66. 
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vote againft one another, or take part with their mu¬ 
tual enemies. The offender in any of thefe points was 
punifhed very feverely. 

This right was extended with the Roman power. 

When the empire was enlarged by conquefts, the co¬ 
lonies, the confederate or conquered cities, chofe alfo 
a Roman for their Patron. And very often the Se¬ 
nate referred the differences of cities and nations to 
their protestors, whofe fentence they afterwards con¬ 
firmed. 

It is eafy to conceive how proper fo wife a regula¬ 
tion was to bind the loweft to the higheft by mutual 
dependencies, to preferve union among all diftinc- 
tions, and prevent the fatal effeSts of divifions unavoid¬ 
able in Republics, and ufually ending in murder and 
blood: whereas in Rome for fix hundred years we 
fhall fee diffenfions, though ever fo violent, always 
amicably terminated. This cuftom, conftantly ob- 
ferved till even long after the time of the Republic, 
demonftrates an admirable forefight and ripenefs of 
judgment in a prince fo young as Romulus then was. 

Order being thus eftablifhed, he turned his thoughts Dionyf. 
to enlarge and people his new city. In the firft place, 1 - p- 88. 
he obliged his fabjeels to bring up all their fons and ^iv. 9 1.1. 
eldeft daughters, forbidding them to expofe any of c. 8. 
the younger till full three years old, unlefs the child 
was deformed, in which cafe he allowed the parents 
to expofe fon or daughter, after ihowing them to five 
neighbours for their opinion. Something like this had 
been eftablifhed by Lycurgus, but Romulus’s law was 
not fo repugnant to wifdom and humanity. Romu¬ 
lus added an important reftridliop, namely, not to exr 
pofe the child under three years : for in that time a 
child’s weak conftitution, often derived from the 
mother, may be rectified : and befides it is ufual for 
parents, in that interval, to grow fond of their chil¬ 
dren, and therefore they will be more averfe to expofe 
them. Both Lycurgus and Romulus, by this inllitu- 
tion, violated the law of nature, which forbids mur¬ 
der, and gives not parents a power of life and death 
C 4 over 
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over their children. The barbarous cuftom of ex* 
pofmg children was, however, univerfally pra&ifed 
among the Heathens. 

A fecond means ufed by Romulus to people 
Rome, was to open an afylum or place of refuge for 
all ftates and conditions that would come there and 
fettle. He hoped, by this artifice, to augment the 
Roman power, and lefien that of his neighbours. And 
indeed, multitudes from the neighbouring cities flock¬ 
ed thither, to be protected either from the feverity of 
their mailers, or creditors, or from the purfuits of 
juftice, which the credit of their adverfaries made them 
fear *, or purely out of novelty and change, or becauie 
they knew of no retreat more fecure or convenient; 
efpecially as Romulus gave them all a moft obliging 
and civil reception. Thus from a receptacle of fhep- 
herds and adventurers fprung the conquerors of the 
world. 

Romulus ufed a third expedient, that the Greeks 
fhouid not have negletted *, which in time became the 
ftrongeft fupport of the Roman power, and contri-. 
buted the moft to the advancement of the empire. 
He made war but to conquer men, well knowing, 
when his armies fhould be able to feize them, he 
fhouid not want .lands. To this end, his ufual me¬ 
thod was to fpare the youth of the conquered places, 
not make them fiaves, nor leave the lands of his con- 
quefts uncultivated. On the contrary, he fent Romans 
to inhabit thefe countries, and gave them part of the 
foil for their ufe. He caufed them to afiociate with 
the vanquiftied nations, who by that means foon ac¬ 
quired the Roman fpirit, and became fo many new 
colonies, which were fometimes favoured by the 
prince with the freedom of Rome.' By fo prudent a 
conduct, Romulus made his enemies his firft citizens* 
and changed in a very jfhort time a fmall colony into a 
great and numerous people. When he built Rome, 
he had at moft but three thoufand foot, and three 
hundred horfe : and when he difappeared in the fight 
of his people, the foot were increafed- to forty-fix 

*> thoufand, 
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thoufand, and the horfe to above a thoufand. The 
kings his fucceffors, and the magiftrates after them, 
took the fame meafures for the government of the 
Republic, and only made additions to Romulus’s 
plan. Hence that prodigious increafe which render¬ 
ed the Romans the molt numerous people in the 
world. 

What has been hitherto faid, may be confidered as 
the body or external part of the government. Ro¬ 
mulus added other regulations, which were as the 
foul, and demonftrate how admirable were the pru¬ 
dence and wifdom of that prince. He was perfuaded 
that the welfare of Republics depended upon thofe 
great principles, which moll politicians inculcate, but 
very few know how to pradtife. He faid, before all 
things the Gods were to be rendered propitious, be- 
caufe from them alone the happy fuccefs of affairs, 
both public and private, is to be expedled. The peo¬ 
ple fhould be infpired with a zeal for juftice, and a 
love of temperance ; virtues which preferve union 
among men by preventing them from injuring one 
another, and teach them not to place their happinefs 
in infamous pleafures, but in honour and virtue. 
Finally, martial courage and bravery ought to be a 
protedion to all other virtues, and a defence againft 
foreign violence. But he knew at the fame time (the 
Hillorian obferves) that the happy conjunction of all 
thefe advantages is not the died; of chance, or 
the bare gift of nature j and that religion, juftice, 
temperance, valour, are not feen to arife in the heart 
without the afliftance of wife laws, and the conftant 
practice of what they prefcribe. 

Romulus employed all his care in the execution of 
this excellent plan, and began with the worfhip of 
the Gods. He built them temples, eredted them al¬ 
tars, raifed them ftatues, fet up their images adorned 
with enfigns of their power, and emblems of their 
benefactions. He inftituted particular feftivals in 
honour of ^ach Deity, with different facrifices and ce¬ 
remonies : he eftablifhed public folemnities, at which 
* • all 
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all the people, ceafing from work, were obliged to 
be prefent. He followed in many things the Grecian 
cuftoms, but carefully purged them from thofe infa¬ 
mous indecencies introduced by fabulous tradition. 
He banifhed all fumptuoufnefs in the facrifices and 
feafts offered on certain occafions to the Gods. Dio- 
nyfius Halicarnaffenfis admires how this antient fim- 
plicity had been preferved to his time, of which he 
was himfelf frequently witnefs, having feen the bar¬ 
ley-meal, the holy cakes, the firft-fruits, and other 
things' of the like nature, all very cheap, lerved upon 
old wooden tables, in earthen difhes and v/icker baf- 
kets •, and libations made, not in veffels of gold or 
filver, but in plain urns and bowls of baked earth. 
“ Can we think, fays Cicero, that thefe earthen and 
potters veffels were lefs agreeable to the immortal Gods 
in their worlhip, than thofe of gold and filver, which 
are now fo much efteemed ?*” 

The regulations in refpedt to the manners of pri¬ 
vate perfons are no lefs remarkable. Dionyfius Ha¬ 
licarnaffenfis obferves, that Romulus made but one 
law about marriages, which appears very fimple, and 
yet prevented all abufes, and kept the women within 
the bounds of virtue and modefty. It was expreffed 
in thefe words: “ Let every wife, who by the holy 
laws of marriage falls into the power of a hufband, 
enter with him into a community of goods and fa¬ 
crifices Hence it feems they become in effect 
but one perfon, without any feparate interefts, and 
confequently ought mutually to love and fupport one 
another. The wife at her hufband’s death inherited 
his goods, as a daughter does her father’s. If he 

* Minufne gratas Diis immortalibus capedines ac fi&iles urnas fu~ 
iffe, quam delicatas (or deliacas) iftorum pateras arbitramini ? 
i Parad. 

f Uxor farreatiooe viro jun&a, in facra & bona ejus venito. There 
were three ways of marrying : Confarreatione, from the offering 
among other things a wheat-loaf. Coemptione, by mutual fale, when 
the parties bound tnemfelves to one another by' giving and taking a 
piece of money. Ufu, by ufe, when with the confent of friends the 
woman had lived with the man a whole year. The two firft only 
were called matres-familias, 

died 
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died without children and inteftate, all the inheritance 
belonged to her. If he left any children, fhe divided 
the effedts with them. 

A v/ife offending againft her hufband, had no other 
judge but the offended hufband himfelf, who might 
punifh her as he pleafed. When fhe was accufed of 
breach of conjugal faith, or convifted of drinking Temetum 
wine, which wives were abfblutely forbid by the bibito. 
law ; then the hufband convened her neareft relations, v 
and with them judged the offence. Romulus confi- 
deretl thefe two crimes as the moft heinous they could 
be capable of, perfuaded that if adultery is the vio- 
lation of the moft facred bond of fociety, drunken- 
nefs naturally leads to adultery. The wifdom of this 
law may be judged of by its good effects upon the 
wives for many ages, wherein there was neither com¬ 
plaint of adultery, nor any inftance of divorce. The 
firft inftance feen in Rome was feme years after the 
firft Punic war. Sp. Carvilius divorced his wife, up¬ 
on his oath before the Cenfors that he put her away 
only for barrennefs. Notwithstanding the plaufible- 
nefs of this motive, he drew upon himfelf for the 
refidue of his life the indignation of all Rome. 

Romulus gave fathers an abfolute power over their 
children, without any limitation of time, and which 
remained in force at whatever age or dignity they had 
attained. By virtue of this power fathers could im- 
prifon, fcourge, fetter, put to labour, fell, and even 
punilh their children with death*. Hiftory affords 
feveral inftances, but which always raife indignation, 
and to which we cannot be reconciled. A matter, 
after once felling, had no more power over his flave : 

A fon -j- was not freed from a father’s fovereign au¬ 
thority, till fold three times. We ftiall fee prefently 
the feverity of this law mitigated by Numa’s ordi¬ 
nance, that when a father had permitted his foil to 
marry, his power to fell him fhould ceafe. And in- 

* In liberos faprema patrum auttoritas efto: venundare, occidere 
liceto, or licito. _ / \ 

f Si pater lilium ter venunduit, filius a patre liber efto. 

deed. 
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deed, as Plutarch obferves, it was very hard and un¬ 
juft, that a woman who had efpoufed a free-man, 
fhould after that find herfelf, by the caprice of hen 
father-in-law, married to a flave. 

This fovereign authority in hufbands and fathers, 
tempered no doubt by the fentiments of goodnefs and 
lenity which nature failed not to infpire, greatly con¬ 
tributed to keep all in order and a jyft fubordi- 
nation. 

The king, intent upon all the parts of govern¬ 
ment, and knowing the difficulty of managing the 
people, perceived that the ufe of laborious exer- 
cifes, which lead to virtue, was properer than pre¬ 
cepts, for regulating their manners, and teaching 
them to prefer juftice to intereft, to efteem virtue 
above all, and to inure to toil. To this end, he left 
to Haves and foreigners the mechanical arts, which 
often ferve to indulge the paffions, excite carnal de¬ 
fires, enervate the body, and darken the mind. The 
Romans long thought thefe arts and occupations be¬ 
neath them, nor would any citizen apply himfelf to 
them. He allowed the freemen but two profeffions, 
war and agriculture. T'hefe two employments he 
parted not, but joined them together. The firft Ro¬ 
mans were all hufbandmen, and the hufbandmen were 
all foldiers. Now hufbandmen, whofe poflfeffions are 
in lands, are tied to the ftate by ftronger bonds than 
artificers, who in public dangers caq eafily remove. 
In time of peace he ufed them all to labour in the 
country, except on the days they were obliged to go 
to market. Then he permitted them to come to town 
for their affairs, both to fell and to buy, having or¬ 
dered the market to be kept every ninth day. Dur¬ 
ing war, he enjoined all to take arms, and without 
diftindlion to fhare the hardfhips and profits. Pur- 
fuant to this law, he divided among them the lands, 
flaves, and money taken from the enemy. By fo 
equitable a conduct he found them always ready to 
meditate new conquefts. . 


This 
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This in general, for I have omitted many particu¬ 
lars, is what Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis relates of the 
order eftabliflied by Romulus in the Commonwealth. 

Herein appear the feeds and principles of almoft every 
thing that conduced afterwards to the grandeur of 
Rome, and rendered her government fo admirable. 

I fhould now proceed to the adtions of Romulus: 
but I fhall firlt infert one obfervation, which will 
conduce to the underftanding of the Roman hiftory 
in the following ages. 

What I have faid from 
that Romulus allowed the freemen but two profefli- *' 2 ' 2* 

ons, war and agriculture, and forbad, them the exer- 
cife of trades and mechanical arts, leaving fuch mean 
and ignoble employments to (laves and foreigners, 
feems to me liable to fome objection. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, fays, as will be 
leen prefently, that he diftributed the meaner citi¬ 
zens according to their feveral trades, as goldfmiths, 
carpenters, dyers, and the like. He found them 
therefore already fettled in Rome; and the thing 
could hardly be otherwife in a people compofed of 
a great number of adventurers, who could not look 
upon thefe employments as beneath them. So what 
Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis feems to fay of all the 
citizens in general, muft be applied only to the 
greateft part, who certainly were employed in agri¬ 
culture : but many 'continued at Rome to exercife the 
feveral trades necelfary to the occafions of life. 

How elfe could the city be filled with inhabitants ? 

There would then have been at Rome only rich citi¬ 
zens, or (laves and foreigners : an abfurdity in itfelf 
(hocking and contradidfced by all hiftory, which in¬ 
forms us that the meaner people were precifely tnofe 
that lived in the city. To this may be added, that 
in the eftablilhment of the centuries by Servius Tul¬ 
lius, there is one appointed for fuch citizens as pof- 
felled not in effedts the value of twelve thoufand five 
hundred affes. What could fuch poor citizens do, 
and how could they fubfift without fome trade ? Livy 

observes. 


Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis, Dionyf. 
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obferves *, that according to fome authors, on urgent 
occafions were lifted tradefmen and fhopkcepers, peo¬ 
ple (fays he) very unfit for war. It is evident then, 
both by thefe and a thoufand other fafts which might 
be alledged, that there were Roman citizens of me¬ 
chanical profefiions. 

It is true, agriculture was held in great honour by 
the antient Romans : and thofe that bore arms were 
ufually taken from the plough: for all the citizens of 
any fubftance poftefled landed eftates. Now the Re¬ 
public committed the defence of the fafety of the 
ftate but to thofe who were concerned in it by the 
motive alfo of defending their own property. 

According to this fyftem the tradefmen were the 
moil contemptible part of all the people ; and their 
being of little account, it is plain, gave occafion to 
Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, ever inclined to extol and 
magnify the Romans, to erafe the tradefmen entirely 
out of the lift of the citizens. 

Let us then diftinguifh the people into citizens liv¬ 
ing in the country, and citizens dwelling in the city. 

I. Thofe of the country cultivated either their own 
or the lands of the public and of private perfons, 
which they hired at a certain rent. The lands ac¬ 
quired by new conquefts from the neighbouring na¬ 
tions, were either fold for the benefit of the public 
treafury, or diftributed to poor citizens, who paid a 
fmall acknowledgment to the ftare. I have already 
obferved, that thefe inhabitants of the country came 
to town on market-days, that is, every ninth day, as 
well for their private affairs, as to be prefent at the 
afiemblies. Thefe were the moft noble part of the 
people to the end of the Republic. The country ' 
tribes have always been confidered as more honour¬ 
able than thofe of the city. They were the chief 
ftrength of the ftate, furnifhed foldiers, filled the ar¬ 
mies, and ever had more exalted and noble fentiments 
than the multitude which dwelt in the city. 

* Opificum quoque Yulgus & fellularii, minime militiae idoneura. 
ganusj exciti dicuntur.‘ Liv, 1 . 8. c. aa. 

II. The 
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II. The city inhabitants were varioufiy employed, 
fome in a more, home in a lefs honourable way. The 
feveral occupations are almoft all mentioned inCi-^ u ® -, S- 
cero’s fourth oration againft Catiline. 

1. The calhiers of the treafury: Tribuni Airarii. 
Through their hands pafied the money for payment 
of the army, which they received from the Queftor, 
and diftributed to the foldiers. 

2. Public notaries: Scribse. Moft of the magi- 
ftrates, as the Queftors, Ediles, Pretors, had always 
fome of thefe about them, to fet down the public 
afts which were depofited in their hands. Thefe two 
employments were more honourable than the following. 

3. Merchants, traders. There were two forts ; by 
wholefale, and by retale. Cicero puts a great differ¬ 
ence between them. “ As for merchandife, (fays he) 
that which deals by retale, and is of no great extent, 
is mean. But that which turns upon large dealings, 

£nd bringing from all parts plenty of things ufeful in 
life, fupplies every man with what he wants, is not 
to be found fault with, when carried on without fraud 
and deceit. Nay, it has nothing but what is honour¬ 
able and praife-worthy, provided the trader is not 
infatiable, but content with a fair and reafonable profit.” 

Traffic, even by fea, feems to have been eftablifhed 
at Rome under their kings, fince the firft year after 
their expulfion the Romans made a treaty with the p 0 i y b.i. 3 . 
Carthaginians (mentioned in its place) by which it P- h&- 
appears the commerce of the Romans reached as 
far as Africa. 

4. Bankers, whether public, Menfarii •, or private, 
Argentarii. 

5. Tradefmen and artificers; of whom I have fpoken. 

6 . Freedmen: Liberti. 

7. The lower officers of the magiftrates: Ac- 
cenfi, Interpretes, Pnecones, Liftores, Viatores. (1) 

They w'ere generally freedmen. 

In 

(1) Accenfi, from accieo, to fend for. They attended on the magi- 
fimes, and at the bench of juftice, to call witneffes., fignify the ad¬ 
journment 
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In the courfe of the hiftory it will be feen, that the 
meaner people of Rome exercifed the wifeft heads 
of the Republic, were chiefly concerned in the fe- 
aitions, and in later times hiring themfelves to wicked 
and daring citizens, firfl corrupted the ftate, and 
then contributed not a little to its fubverfion. 

I have not mentioned the Roman knights, who in 
time will make a feparate and very confiderable body, 
and of whom one of the chief employments will be 
to colleft the public money, under the name of Pub- 
licani. 'I fliall have occafion to fpeak of them. I 
return to Romulus. 


SECT. II. 

Rape of the daughters of the Sabines and other neighbour¬ 
ing nations. Romulus defeats the Coeninenfes , and brings 
off opima fpolia. He fubdues alfo the Antemnates and 
the Cruftuminians. Sharp war with the Sabines ended 
by a treaty of peace. Tatius and Romulus reign toge¬ 
ther. Death of Tatius. Romulus defeats the Fide- 
nates , the Camerini , and the Veientes. Death of Ro¬ 
mulus. He is honoured as a God. 

T)OME, in a fhort fpace, was greatly increafed, 
c.'g, ij.* IV an d become a match for her molt powerful 
Dionyf. p. neighbours. But as the number of the women, that 
Plut p '25 had fettled there, bore no .proportion to that of the 
—31. men, her greatnefs could not laft long. Rome was 

journment of the court, and gave notice every three hours what it 
was o’clock. 

Pnecones, from praecieo. They proclaimed things in the ftree^ 
affitted at public Tales, to declare how* much every one bids, and the 
like. 

Li&ores, from ligo, to bind, 

Viatores, were a fort of Li6tors, that went before the officers of lefs 
dignity, as the Tribunes, See. As they were ufed in antient times 
to call the fenators out of the ebuntry, Cicero derives their name 
from thence j as if they were to ply about the roads in fearch of the 
jural Fathers. 

Thefe and other inferior officers had the common name of Appa- 
ritores, from appareo, becaufe they always ftood ready to execute 
their matter's orders. 

fur- 
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furrounded with many ftrong and warlike nations, 
with whom Romulus had thoughts to make matrimo¬ 
nial alliances, which have always been deemed the 
firmed: bonds of amity. He much doubted the re¬ 
ception of his propofal by thefe nations, of whom 
not one was a friend to Rome. However, to avoid 
all felf-reproaches, he thought proper firft to ufe gen¬ 
tle methods. He fent therefore, by the advice of the 
fenate, ambafiadors to thefe nations to demand their 
daughters in marriage for his fubjedts. He repre- 
fented to. them, “ Cities, like other human things, 
had mean beginnings : but in time thofe that were 
fupported by the courage of their inhabitants, and 
aided by the divine protection, acquired great repu¬ 
tation and power. It was manifeft the Gods had pre- 
fided at the eftablifhment of the Romans : nor was 
it lefs evident, that courage would not be wanting. 
He defired them to favour his requeft, and not dif- 
dain, fince they were all of the fame nature, to join 
in alliance with their fellow-creatures.” * 

What Romulus had forefeen came to pafs. His- 
propofal was no where received: whether through 
contempt for a confufed band of adventurers of a 
bafe and dilhonourable origin, or rather becaufe thefe 
nations faw with uneafinefs and jealoufy a power rifing 
in the midft of them, which begun already to give 
them umbrage, and might become formidable to their 
pofterities. They added infult to their refufal, afk- 
ing the ambafiadors, “ Why their matter had not 
opened alfo an Afylum for women, which would have 
produced fuitable matches, and prevented mutual re¬ 
proaches.” 

Romulus was highly exafperated by this affront: 
but however he concealed his refentment. He gave 
out that he intended to celebrate a feftival in honour 

* Urbes quoque, ut cetera, ex infimo nafci: deinde, quas fua vir- 
tus ac Dii juvent, magnas opes fibi magnumque nomen facere. Satis 
fcire, origmi Romans & Deos aifuifle, & non defuturam virtutem. 
Proinde ne gravarentur homines cum hominibns fanguinein Sz genus 
mifcere. Liv. 
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of Neptunus Equeftor (i), otherwife called Confus f, 
and invited the neighbouring cities to the ceremony, 
which was accompanied with all the magnificence 
thofe times would admit. Curiofity, and a defire to 
fee the new city, drew thither an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of fpeclators. The Cceninenfes, Cruftuminians, 
and Antemnates, as neareft Rome, came firft. The 
Sabines of Cures followed in multitudes with 
their wives and children. They were received in 
general with all poffible marks of kindnefs and friend- 
fhip. Every citizen had his gueft, and treated 
him the beft he could. In viewing the buildings 
both public and private, and the walls of the city, 
they could hardly conceive it poffible, that fuch pro- 
grefs fhould be made in fo fhort a time. When the 
games were begun, and the minds as well as eyes of 
the fpedators were wholly employed, the Roman 
youth, at a fignal agreed on, fpread themfelves on 
all lides, and carried off the daughters of the ftrang-, 
ers without choice and diftinction. One among the 
reft of lingular beauty attracting all eyes, thofe that 
feized her, cried out, Thalaffio, Thalaffio, that is, 
for Thalaffius, a young Roman of one of the belt 
families in Rome •, and his name, repeated then feve- 
ral times, gave rife to a cuflom obierved afterwards 
at all weddings of finging (Thalaffio) with frequent 
repetitions (2). 

The fathers of the virgins thus taken away by 
force, full of indignation and threats, depart from 
the city, invoking the Gods avengers of the facred 
laws of hofpitality, elpecially Neptune, v/hofe fefti- 
\ al was made fubfervient to fo black and heinous a 
treachery. The grief and refentment of the virgins 
were not lefs violent and juft. Romulus endeavour- 
ed to comfort them, by reprefenting, “ He intended 

(j) So called from creating the firft horfe, which came out of the 
ground at the ftroke of his trident. 

f Romulus had fome time before caufed a report to be fpread, that 
he had found a fubterraneous altar of a certain God named Confus, or 
the God cr counfels. Plut. in vit. Rom. p. 25. 

(2) As the Greeks did Hymenams, 
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them no violence •, they could in reafon blame only 
their fathers, who had fcornfully and cruelly re- 
jefted his propofals. A tranfient injury often oc- 
cafioned a more tender and durable friendfhip. He 
intreated them to be pacified, and furrender their 
hearts to thofe, whom fortune had put in pofleffion 
of their perfons The young Romans on their 
part pleading pafiion and love in excufe for what 
they had done, ftrove to gain them by carefies and all 
kinds of good treatment. 

The number of thefe virgins amounted to almoft 
feven hundred. This rape is believed to happen in 
the fourth year of Romulus. To remove all figns of 
rape and violence, Romulus ordered the fame cere¬ 
monies to be obferved at thefe marriages, as were 
ufed in the places where the virgins were born, but 
efpecially the ceremony for community of fire and 
water j-, which fubfifted at Rome many age's (i). $ 

The brides, gained by the kind ufage and dom- 
plaifance of their hufbaftds, began to be appeafed 
and reconciled to their change of condition. But the 
refentment of their fathers daily increafed. They 
breathed nothing but war and revenge. Incenfed 
and afflifted, they v/ent from city to city, with tears 
in their eyes, to implore the affiftance of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

The Geninenfes thought this affiftance too (low, 
and whilft the reft in their opinion were lofing time 
in deliberation, Acron their king erefted the firft 
ftandard againft the Romans, and took the field with 
his forces alone to ravage their territories. Romulus 
went out to meet him, and ftiowed him, that rage 

* Patrum id fuperbia fa&um/qui connubium finitimis negaiTent. 
Mollirent modo iras j & quibus Tors corpora, dediflent, darent ani- 

mos. Saspe ex injuria pofhnodum gratiam ortam.- 

f In all treaties and marriages a community of fire and water was 
entered into, as a mark of perfecl union. Hence to exclude any one 
from the public fociety, he was forbid fire and water. 

(i) Among other ceremonies, the bride upon her entrance into the 
bridegroom’s houfe, was prelented by him with two veffels, one of 
fire, the other of'water, as a communication of goods. Plut. in 
Rom. 
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without ftrength is a feeble fupport. He vigoroufly 
attacked the Caeninenfes, flew their king with his own 
hand, routed his army, and without oppofition took 
the city where he reigned. Capable of greater a£ti- 
ons, and as well qualified to improve them, he re¬ 
turned at the head of his army, clothed in a purple 
robe, and crowned with laurel, carrying in his hand 
a trophy made with the arms of Acron. The troops 
ranged in order of battle, fung hymns in honour of 
the Gods, and with unpolifhed verfe and martial fongs 
celebrated the conqueror’s praifes. He rtiarched in 
this manner to Rome, where he was received with all 
the greateft demonflrations of admiration and joy. 
This pomp was the origin and model of the triumphs, 
which were afterwards celebrated with fo much mag¬ 
nificence. To crown fo noble a day, and render it 
immortal, Romulus marked out on the Capitol-hill a 
place for a temple, dedicated to Jupiter, with the 
title of Feretrius *, for a depofitory of the fpoils his 
defcendants fhould take from a king or a general of 
the enemies flam with their own hand. 

Such was the original of the temple of Jupiter Fe¬ 
retrius. Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis obferves, that in 
his time were itill feen the remains of this antient 
temple, fmall, narrow, without walls, and in its 
greateft length not exceeding fifteen foot. 

The fpoils of king Acron, carried to this temple, 
were the firft opime fpoils, fo called from the Latin 
word opiums, a derivative of ops, fignifying abun¬ 
dance, . to denote thefe to be the moft honourable of 
all fpoils. “ The Gods (fays Livy) ft, confirmed Ro¬ 
mulus’s prediction, that in time fuch fpoils fhould be 
brought thither, but would not fuffer that honour to 
be leffened by too great a number of fharers. Only 

* Jupiter was thus named from the Latin word Feretrum ? which 
Livy ul'es here to iignify the trophy carried by Romulus on this glori¬ 
ous occafion. 

t Ita deinde Diis vifum, nec irritam conditoris templi vocem efTe, 
qua laturos eo fpolia polteros nuncupavit; nec multitudine compotum, 
ejus doni vulgari laudem. Bina poftea inter tot annos, tot bella, opU- 
ma parta funt fpolia j adeo rara ejus fortuna decoris fait. Liv. 1 . i~" 
c. io. 
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two Romans, after Romulus, in the fpace of fo many 
years, and in the courfe of fo many wars, acquired 
this glorious diftinftion : namely, A. Cornelius Cof- 
fus, after killing Lars Tolumnius king of the Vei- 
entes in the year of Rome 318, and M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who in the year 530 flew Britomarus king 
of the Gauls. 

In the mean time, an incurfion was made on the 
territories of Rome by the Antemnates. The Ro¬ 
mans taking the field, quickly repulfe the enemy, 
and purfue them to their city, which is taken with¬ 
out much oppofition. The Cruftuminians, half-van- 
quifhed by the double defeat of their allies, make no 
farther refiflance. 

Romulus, who, like a good politician, thought on¬ 
ly of gaining the heart of the neighbouring nations, 
ufed the cities he had taken with clemency and le¬ 
nity. He only propofed to them to receive Roman 
colonies, and caufe fuch of their inhabitants as were 
willing to come and fettle at Rome. The offer was 
gladly accepted. The people of Rome were increafed 
with above three thoufand new citizens. They were 
foon diftributed in the Tribes and Curias, fo that the 
Roman foot amounted now to fix thoufand. 

The laft as well as fiercefl: afiault the Romans had 
to fuftain, was from the Sabines (1). The Sabines, 
befides having a greater number of forces, fliowed 
much more prudence and bravery than the other na¬ 
tions, who yielding to paflion, had inconfiderately, 
notwithftanding their weaknefs, acted by themfelves, 
and rufhed into an important war without precautions 
and preparations. Here every thing was concerted 
and prepared beforehand. Tatius, head and king 
of the Sabines of Cures, before he appeared in the 
field, had taken all proper meafures to accomplifh 
his defigns. To thefe he added alfo ftratagem and 
fraud. Sp. Tarpeius commanded in the citadel of 
Rome, fituate on the hill, afterwards called Capito- 

(1) The Sabines inhabited the country between theTyber, the Tive- 
rone, and the Appennines; and were near neighbours to Rome. 
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linus. His daughter going out to draw water for a 
facrifice, Tatius bribed her with money to open a 
poftern-gate to his troops. When the foldiers were 
entered, they crufhed her to death with their buck¬ 
lers, whether to appear to have taken the citadel by 
force and not by fraud, or to make her an example 
to traitors. The thing is told in a different manner, 
but with the - air of a fidtion. As the Sabines had 
on their left hand bracelets and rings of great beauty 
and value, it is faid the young woman defired, without 
fpeaking more diftindtly, what they wore, on their 
left arms, and that the foldiers threw their bucklers 
upon her, pretending thus to perform their promife. 
This particular is alfo related another way : but thefe 
various accounts of a dark and inconfiderable ftory 
ought not to interrupt us. 

Tarpeia being buried on the hill, gave it the name 
of Tarpeius, which it retained till the building of 
the Capitol, and even then loft it not fo entirely, but 
that a fteep part, from whence ftate criminals were- 
thrown down, was called by the hated name of the 
Tarpeian Rock. 

In whatever manner Tarpeia died, the Sabines be¬ 
came mailers of the citadel. On the morrow, the 
Romans marching to attack it, the Sabines came 
down, and all prepared for battle. The leaders were 
Romulus and Tatius. At the head of the two ar¬ 
mies marched two brave officers ; Mettius Curtius on 
the fide of the Sabines, and on the fide of the Ro¬ 
mans Hoflus Hoflilius. Hoflilius luftained fome 
time by his courage and bravery the attacks of the 
enemy : but falling dead in the field, his troops were 
put to flight, and purfued to a place called by Livy 
the old gate of Palatium. Romulus, who had him- 
felf been carried away by the flight of his men, be¬ 
holding with extreme grief this diforder, had recourie 
to Jupiter, and lifting up his hands to heaven, vowed 
to build him in that very place a temple by the 
name of Jupiter Stator'*, to ferve as a monument to 
* This name is derived from the Latin word iiilere, fignifying to ftop. 
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pofterity that Rome was faved by his protection. 
Then, inwardly perfuaded, or at leaft willing to have 
it believed, that his prayer was heard : “ Romans,” 
(fays he to the foldiers) “ the molt gracious and great 
“ Jupiter commands you to ftand and return to the 
“ fight.” That moment, as if a voice had founded 
from heaven, they ftopt Ibort. Curtius vigoroufly 
purfued them, crying out, “ We have vanquifhed 
“ the treacherous holts, the cowardly enemies. They 
“ now perceive the-difference between raviihing vir- 
“ gins, and fighting with men.” As he was thus fpeak- 
ing, Romulus with a chofen troop of youths fiercely 
marches againlt him, attacks him, and puts him to 
flight. The Roman army, encouraged by their king’s 
example, rufh upon the Sabines, and put their army 
to rout. Curtius, getting out of a rnarfh where his 
horfe had carried him, returned to the head of his 
troops, and renewed the fight. But ftill the Romans 
had the advantage. 

Then, by the advice of Herfilia (i), the Sabine wo¬ 
men, whofe rape had occafioned the war, with dilhe- 
velled hair and rent clothes, forced by their unhappy 
fituation to forget the natural fearfulnefs of their lex, 
had the courage to advance among the flying darts. 
In the utmoft diftraCtion, holding their children in 
their arms, and uttering mournful cries, they threw 
themfelves into the midlt of the foldiers, equally ex- 
afperated againlt one another, to part and reconcile 
them. Turning one while to their fathers, another 
while to their hu[bands; “• You are all united” (fay 
they) “ by the facred names of fons-in-law and fa- 
“ thers-in-law: pollute not yourfelves w r ith blood 
“ that cannot be fired without guilt. Brand not your 
“ wretched children, fons of the one, and grandfons 
“ of the other, with the difhonourable ftain of being 
“ defcended from a race of parricides. If the alii- 

y 

(i) Herfilia, among all the daughters of the Sabines that were feired 
by the Romans, was the only married woman. She was miftaken. for 
a virgin, or, it is faid, would not leave her only daughter. Some 
will have her to be mother of Tullus Hcitilius, third king of Rome, 
Others fay fhe became wife of Romulus. 
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“ ance contrafted between you by our marriages be 
“ fo grievous to you, turn your rage againft us, who 
“ are the caufe of this fatal war, and of the unfor- 
“ tunate difcord which arms you againit one another. 

“ It will be better to perifh by your hands, than to 
“ furvive you either widows or orphans 

All were moved with fo pathetic a fpeech, and laid 
down their arms. A profound and general filence 
enfued. The leaders on both fides advance to com¬ 
mence a treaty. A truce is immediately agreed on. 
Prefently after, a treaty of peace and alliance between 
the two nations is confirmed on thefe terms : Romu¬ 
lus and Tatius Ihould be kings of the Romans with 
equal power, and with the fame honours: The city 
fliould ftill retain her founder’s name, but the people 
in general Ihould be called Quirites, from Cures the 
capital of the Sabines, where Tatius refided : All 
Sabines that pleafed might fettle at Rome, with liberty 
to bring with them their Gods and particular cuftoms ; 
and Ihould be incorporated in the Tribes and Curias. 
Purfuant to this treaty, Tatius remained at Rome, 
with three of the moil confiderable perfons of his 
nation. The numerous train of relations, friends, 
clients, which they drew after them, brought into 
the city as many ltrangers as there were natives. 
Cicero-f-juftly admires Romulus’s profound wifdom 
in his treaty with the Sabines, and queftions not but 
this treaty was the fountain, principle, and founda¬ 
tion of all the Roman power and grandeur, by the 
good cuftom eftablilhed afterwards by the example 
of Romulus, and inviolably obferved at all times, of 

* Bine patres, hinc viros orantes, ne fe fanguine nefando foceri 
generique relpergerent: ne parricidio macularent partus fuos, nepo- 
tum illi, liberum hi progeniem. Si affinitatis inter vos, ft connubii 
piget, in nos vertite iras : nos caufa belli, nos vulnerum ac czedium 
viris ac parentibus fumus. Melius peribimus, quam fine alteris vef- 
triim viduze aut orbae vivemus. Liv. 1 . i. c. 13. 

f lHud fine ulla dubitatione maxime noftrum fundavit imperium. 
Sc populi R» nomen auxit, quod princeps ille creator hujus urbis Ro¬ 
mulus foedere Sabino docuit, etiam hoftibus recipiendis augeri hanc 
civitatem oportere. Cujus auclcritate & exemplo nunquam eft in- 
termifTa a majoribus noftris largitio Sc communicatio civitatis. Cic. 
in Orat, pro Corn. JBalbo, n. 31. 
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admitting among the citizens the vanquifhed enemies, 
and granting them the freedom of Rome. 

This increafe of citizens caufed the two kings to Dionyf. 
think of augmenting the number of Patricians and 1 ' 2 '?' 11 * 
Senators. The Patrician families were firfl chofen, Liv.V.' i. 
and then out of thefe new families were named one c - * 4 ~ 
hundred new fenators. This election was made by^f' 1 ’' 30 ’ 
the fuffrage of the Curias, who named a hundred per- 
fons to be added to the firfl: hundred, and to take, 
like the others, the name and title of Patricians. 

Romulus and Tatius employed their firfl: cares in 
enlarging the city. They took in mount Quirinalis and 
mount Ccelius. They made feparatehoufes where they 
refided, dividing the city between them. Romulus’s 
quarters were on mount Palatine, and mount Ccelius, 
which Hands near it. Tatius’s were on mount Capi- 
tolinus *, which he had firfl: poflefled himfelf of, and 
mount Quirinalis. The plain at the foot of mount 
Capitolinus was formerly a wood, which had been 
grubbed. There remained a large pond, fed by the 
waters which flow from thefe two hills. It was filled 
up with earth, and became what was afterwards called 
the Roman Forum. They built alfo feveral temples 
to as many,Gods. 

The two kings reigned in Rome five years in good 
harmony. During that time they marched together 
againft the Camerini, who had committed fome ra¬ 
vages on the Roman territory. Thefe people were 
vanquifned in a battle, their city taken by aflault, and 
for a punifhment of fheir ralhnefs they were deprived 
of their arms, and difpoflefied of the third part of their 
lands. Some time after, they repeated their ravages, 
but were quickly punilhed. They were entirely de¬ 
feated by the w r hole Roman army, and their effects 
lhared by the conquerors. The inhabitants of Ca- 
meria being permitted to fettle at Rome, four thou- 

* This hill was called, t. Mens Saturnius, from Saturn, who had 
formerly lived there, z. Mons Tarpeius, from the famous Tarpeia, 
who was buried there. 3. Mons Capitolinus, bccaufe in digging the 
foundation of Jupiter's temple, a man's head was found. This laft 
name carried it from the other two, 
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fand came thither. They were diftributed in the 
Curite, and their city became a Roman colony. 

In the fixth year of Tatius’s reign, Romulus was 
again inverted with the whole royal power by the death 
of his collegue, which happened in this manner. 
Some of Tatius’s friends had made incurrtons upon 
the territory of Lavinium, and carried away a quan¬ 
tity of cattle : nay they had wounded and killed feve- 
ral of thofe who had oppofed their ravages. The 
Lavinians fent to Rome to demand juftice for the in¬ 
jury they had fuffered. Romulus judged it reafon- 
able to deliver up the authors of the injury to the 
mercy of thofe who had received it, and to punilh 
the offenders. Tatius, gained by his friends, pre¬ 
tended it was not juft to deliver up citizens to fo¬ 
reigners their enemies, and required that the com¬ 
plainants fhould come and plead their caufe at Rome, 
and ftand by the fentence of the Romans. This was 
the firft and only difpute between Romulus and 
Tatius. Hitherto they had {hewn great regard for 
one another, and feemed to aft with one mind. 

The ambafladors departed, very angry at not ob¬ 
taining the fatisfaftion demanded : and as they were 
obliged to encamp on the road, becaufe they were 
overtaken by the night, fome Sabines, who had fol¬ 
lowed them, giving way to their unjuft refentment, 
entered their tents whilft they were afleep, plundered 
them, took away their money, and murdered fuch as 
were without defence. The reft, who efcaped their 
fury, being returned to Lavinium, put the whole city 
in commotion. Other ambafladors were fent in con¬ 
junction with thofe of fome other cities, to complain 
of this breach of the law of nations, and to proclaim 
war againft Rome if juftice was denied. 

Romulus difapproved, as he ought, thefe proceed¬ 
ings with the ambafladors. He thought a crime com¬ 
mitted againft the moft facred laws could not be too 
quickly punilhed ; and, without lot's of time, per¬ 
ceiving Tatius feemed to flight a thing of that confe- 
quence, ordered the offenders to be feized, and de¬ 
livered 
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livered them in irons to the ambafladors to be tried at 
Lavinium. Tatius took this as an affront to his per- 
fon and dignity, and, being the more inclined to fa¬ 
vour the criminals becaufe one of them was his rela¬ 
tion, went and refcued them by force from the am- 
balfadors. 

Shortly after, according to fome hiftorians, the two 
kings went to Lavinium, on account of a facrifice to 
be offered in perfon to the Gods of their fathers, the 
tutelar Gods of the Trojans, for the welfare of the 
ftate. The relations and friends of the ambaffadors 
that had been cruelly murdered, fell upon Tatius, 
and with the fame knives that had ferved to kill the 
victims, flabbed him at the foot of the altar. The 
death of Tatius is by hiftorians varioufly related ; but 
all agree he was killed at Lavinium. It is not con¬ 
ceivable how after fuch grievous and juft caufes of 
difcontent given to the Lavinians, he fhould have the 
imprudence to put himfelf into their power. Pro¬ 
vidence often blinds thofe it defigns to punifh. Such 
was the end of Tatius. He had made war upon Ro¬ 
mulus three years, and reigned fix with him. His 
body was carried to Rome, and buried in great pomp. 

Romulus, once more become foie mafter of Rome, Kon. l. 
expiated the murder of the ambafladors by banifhing ^ 9 " 5 ‘" 
the offenders, which was called at Rome forbidding Liv! 1.1. 
water and fire. This was the only punifhment hepj 1+, .js* 
could inflidt on them, becaufe they had withdrawn R om '. 
after Tatius’s death. He would alfo revenge that P- 3 *-- 35 » 
prince’s afiaflination, by caufing thofe concerned in it 
to be delivered up, and to appear before his tribunal. 

They appeared indeed •, but defended themfelves fo 
well, fhowing they had only taken a juft revenge, 
that they were acquitted and difmiffed. This fen- 
tence, for the murder of a king, may feem ftrange; 
and perhaps gave occafion to the report that Romu¬ 
lus had not appeared fo touched with this murder as 
he fhould have been, whether becaufe it is rare and 
difficult for two kings, between whom the authority is 
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divided, to live together in fincerity, or becaufe he 
really thought Tatius defervedly murdered, -j- 

Having thus pacified matters, he went in the head 
of his troops and befieged Fidenas, a city confiderable 
for largenefs and number of inhabitants, and fituated 
forty ftadia (about five miles) from Rome. The Fi- 
denates had plundered fome boats of provifions fent 
to Rome by the Cruftuminians in a time of famine, 
and had killed thofe thatoppofed their violence. Not 
content with this outrage, they refufed the fatisfaftion 
required. Romulus, to punifh them, made inroads 
upon their territory y and as he was returning with a 
great booty, thefe people attacked him with a large 
army. The fight was violent on both fides, and fol¬ 
lowed with a great flaughter. Romulus however 
gained the victory, and purfuing the vanquilhed 
enemy, took their city. He put the offenders to death, 
deprived the reft of the third part of their lands, which 
was divided among the foldiers ; and leaving a garri- 
fon of three hundred men, made it a Roman colony. 

This expedition was hardly ended, when he turned 
his arms againft the Camerini, who, whilft the plague 
raged at Rome, thinking fhe would never recover her 
Ioffes, had killed part of the Roman colony, and ex¬ 
pelled the reft. Romulus took their city a fecond 
time y punifhed the authors of the rebellion with 
death ; gave up the city to plunder y feized half their 
lands befides the third part given to the former co¬ 
lony, and leaving a ftrong garrifon to keep them in 
awe, led back his army to Rome. 

He did not remain long in peace. A frelh war, 
more dreadful than the former ones, foon forced him 
to take up arms againft the Veientes, the moft power¬ 
ful in riches and ftrength of the twelve nations that 
inhabited Hetruria. Veii their capital ftood about 
twelve miles from Rome, on a fteep rock, which 
made it the ftrongeft place in the country. They had 

Earn rem minus acgre, quam (lignum erat, tulifle Romulum ferunt; 
feu ob infidam focietatem regni 3 feu quia haud injuria cjefum credebat. 

Eiv,c.14. 
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attacked Romulus on account of Fidense, which was 
originally of Hetruria, and which they required fhould 
be reftored to its antient rights. The two armies took 
the field, and fought feveral battles. In the laft the 
Veientes being entirely defeated with great lofs, fent 
to fue for peace, which was granted them. Romu¬ 
lus, after depriving them of part of their territory 
called Septem Pagi, and fome lalt-pits at the mouth 
of the Tyber, made an alliance with them for a hun¬ 
dred years. The articles of the treaty were engraven 
on brazen pillars. Theprifoners taken in the fight were 
releafed without ranfom. Such as chofe to fettle at 
Rome, which was the greateft part, were made citi¬ 
zens, and lands on this fide the Tyber were divided- 
among them by lot. 

Thefe were the tranfa&ions at Rome under Romu¬ 
lus, who was always at war, and always victorious,, 
and who in the midft of wars laid the foundation of 
religion and the laws. None of his actions (fays Livy) 
contradicted the opinion of his divine extraction, or 
the belief of his being a God after his death. He was 
indeed in all refpeCts a great man : particularly in the: 
courage he fhowed to reftore his grandfather to the 
throne •, in the defign he formed to build a powerful 
city •, and in the wife meafures he took to ftrengthen, 
it, as well by his wars, always fuccefsful becaufe always 
juft, as by a glorious peace, the fruit of his wars, 
which he eltablilhed upon fo firm a foundation, that 
it lafted forty years after him without any breach. 

Romulus, itfeems, after his victory over the Veientes, 
believing he had nothing more to fear from foreign 
enemies, affeCted to reign too imperioufly over his 
fubje&s, and particularly endeavoured to weaken and 
deprefs the fenate, whofe wife counfels and generous 
freedom were in his opinion an obftruCtion to the ar¬ 
bitrary power he defigned to aflutne, contrary to the 
original inftitution of the royal dignity, to which he 
had been advanced by the common confent of the 
people. And this proved his deftruCtion. 


The 
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The death of Romulus is varioufly related. The 
general report was, that during a review of his troops 
near The Goat’s Pond, aterrible ftorm fuddenly arofe, 
with frightful thunders and impetuous whirlwinds, 
accompanied with fd thick a darknefs, that the king 
was fnatched from the fight of the aflembly, and from 
that moment Romulus never more appeared on earth. 
The people, who in their firft fright were difperfed 
on every fide, coming a little to themfelves on the 
appearance "again of the light, and feeing the royal feat 
empty, fell into profound forrow ; and though they 
were well inclined to believe what the fenators faid, that 
Romulus was carried up into heaven in the ftorm, yet 
full of their lofs they remained fome time without 
motion, and buried in filence. But returning to their 
fpeech by degrees, fome begin, and all together unani¬ 
mously join, “ to falute him as the fon of a God and 
a God himfelf, as the king and father of Rome, 
and to intreat him to be propitious for ever to his 
people, his own race and family, and never to 
withdraw from them his divine and almighty pro¬ 
tection.” 

The teftimony of Proculus Julius, a Patrician of 
great credit and known probity, very much helped 
to confirm this belief. During the people’s trouble 
and confternation, he comes into the midft of the af- 
fembly, and fays : “ O Romans, Romulus the founder 
44 and father of this city, fuddenly defeending from 
44 heaven appeared to me this day. Struck with a fa- 
44 cred horror and profound veneration, I prayed him 
44 to permit me' to look upon him. Go (replies he) 
44 tell the Romans, it is the pleafure of the Gods that 
44 my city become the capital of the world: and there- 
44 fore let them cultivate to the utmoft of their power 
44 the art of war : and let them know and hand down 
44 to pofterity, that no human power fhall be able to 
44 withftand the Roman arms. Having thus fpoken 
44 (fays Proculus) he vanifhed away.” 

It is aftonifning how much this fpeech, which fix¬ 
ed the belief of Romulus’s immortality, comforted and 

encouraged 
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encouraged all the people and army. It is to be pre¬ 
fumed Proculus was well paid for his teftimony, as 
long after Livia amply rewarded Numerius Atticus a D!on Cafl - 
fenator, who affirmed upon oath that he faw Auguf-1. 56. p. 
tus’s foul afcend into heaven. 6oo ‘ 

Here we have a very clear and circumftantial pre¬ 
diction of the future greatnefs of Rome, and perpe¬ 
tuity of her empire. At a time when the city, fur- 
rounded with jealous and powerful enemies, and hard¬ 
ly encompafled with walls, is yet weak and not- with¬ 
out fears, Romulus affirms it to be the will of the 
Gods, that Rome be the head of the univerfe : Ccelef- 
tes it a velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis terrarum fit. The 
fame Gods order it to be told from age to age, that 
no human power lhould be able to refill the victorious 
arms of the Romans: Sciantque , & it a pofteris tradant , 
ntillas opes humanas artnis Romanis refijtere pojfe. 

This double prediction will hereafter be inculcated 
with Hill greater force and energy, by two notable pro¬ 
digies, whofe meaning will be neither dark nor un¬ 
certain. A man’s head dug up in the foundations of 
the Capitol, will clearly foretel that this citadel will be 
the head of the world : Qua vifa fpecies , baud per am- Uv. 1. u 
bages y arcem earn imperii caputque rerum fore portendebat. c - s.s-. 
And the obftinate refinance of the god Terminus *, 1 ' 1Jld ‘ 
who will Itedfaltly refufe to quit his place, when all the 
reft of the Gods confent with a good grace to relin- 
quilh theirs, will evidently fliow that the Roman 
empire ffiall have neither term nor bound ; according 
to Jupiter’s exprefs promife to Venus. 

His ego nec met as rerum nee tempora pono. virj.iEn. 

Imperium fine fine dedi. *- ver. 

. 282* 

To thefe I fix no bounds of place or time. 

But endlefs empire grant. 

It is eafily feen, without my obferving, that thefe 
and many other the like predictions, were made after 
the event, and are but the effeCt of the flattery of the 

* Livy, in the end. of his fifth book, fays the Goddefs of youth 
did the fame. 

hiftorians 
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hiftorians and poets, idolizing the Roman grandeur, 
as plainly appears in all their writings. They gladly 
embraced this opportunity of making their court to 
Auguftus, under whom and in whom great part of 
thefe prophecies were fulfilled. 

Horace, like a good courtier, took care to infert 
in many places of his poetry the encomium of the 
Roman empire •, but no where in more pompous terms 
than when he introduces Juno, the profelfed enemy 
of the Trojans and their pofterity, foretelling, even 
againft her will, that one day the Capitol Ihall Hand 
refulgent, and proud Rome triumphantly give law to 
all nations, and her conquefts know no bounds but 
thofe of the world itfelf. 

- Stet Capitolium 

Fitlgens , triumphatifque pojfit 

Roma fer ox dare jura Medis .—— 

Quicumque mundi terminus objlitit , 

Hunc tangat armis .- 

Let th* exil’d Trojans reign in ev’ry land, 

And let the Capitol in triumph Hand, 

And all the tributary world command. 

Let awful Rome with feven refulgent heads. 

Still keep her conquefts o’er the vanquifh’d Modes. 
With conq’ring terror let her arms extend 
Her mighty name to fhores without an end. 

Virgil, by a fingle word, improves this idea, lofty 
as it is, in defining the Romans to be A PEOPLE 
every where KING: Populum late regem. And ftill 
more in another place, when Anchifes, after running 
over the different talents peculiar to other nations, ex¬ 
horts the Romans to remember it is their bufinefs, 
their talent, to rule the world. 

vj r Excudant alii fpirantla mollius <era : 

J.6.V.851. Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus : 

Orabunt caufas melius. - 

T u regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 

H<e tibi erunt antes. - 



Others 
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Others lhall belt infpire the mimic brafs ; 

Or out of marble carve a living face : 

Plead with more force.- [mand. 

Thee, heavens, brave Roman, form’d for high com- 
Be thefe thy arts.- 

I cannot exaCtly fix the date of thefe fabulous pre¬ 
dictions. But certain it is, that the Roman people at 
all times, even from the very beginning, always aCted 
as if they had a fecret forefight of their future great- 
nefs. Livy and Dionyfius frequently take notice, 
that the Romans, whofe wife policy, beginning with 
Romulus himfelf, they relate with admiration, feem- 
ed to be conducted and guided by a Deity. This is 
much truer than they imagined. The Supreme Ar¬ 
biter and Governor of all the empires of the world, 
who has fixed their duration and limits, and particu¬ 
larly foretold the character and power of the Roman 
empire (as I have largely obferved in the. preface) in- 
fpired all the great men at the helm of the Roman 
government with the courage and prudence requifite 
for the fuccefs of their undertakings ; and prefided, 
without its being known, at the after m biles of the Se¬ 
nate and People, to direCt their confultations and 
refolves to the end he had decreed,. caufing the very' 
pafiions of men, however unjuft, to be the inftru- 
ments of performing his will, which is holinefs and 
juftice itfelf. 

Indeed, when the wonderful aftions of Romulus, 
both in peace and in war, are duly ccnfidered, and 
when there are feen united in him the rare qualities of 
a religious, warlike, victorious, politic prince, one 
cannot help acknowledging the manifeft figns of a 
particular providence •, and we fhould not fcrupie to 
afcribe to the true God, what Livy, who knew no 
better, imputes to the pretended father of the founder 
of Rome, the God Mars, and the other Deities. It 
has been remarked that Romulus, though very young, 
had in the infancy of Rome eftabiifhed for the go¬ 
vernment of thC ftate almoft all the maxims which 
\ ol I. E after- 
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afterwards conduced to its power and greatnefs. He 
did it without any forefight of the future. But ano¬ 
ther thought for him, and without confulting him, 
made him his inftrument, referring all things to his 
defign, which he kept as yet a fecret, and delayed to 
reveal to the heathen world by the event, whilft he 
difcovered the myftery to his prophets and people. 

There were, as’ I faid, feveral reports concerning 
Romulus’s death. That of his being killed by the 
Senators, ieems very probable to Dionyfius Halicar- 
naffenfis and Plutarch : Livy looks upon it as an idle 
and dark ftory. According to the two firft hiftorians, 
the Senators, in the latter end of his reign, were 
much difpleafed with Romulus, becaufe they had no 
fhare in the management of affairs. Diftinguifhed only 
with an empty title, they were convened merely for 
cuftom and form-fake, and not to give their advice. 
Their folebufinefs was refpedfully to receive the King’s 
commands, and their only luperioritv over the people 
was to be firft informed of what paffed. However, 
this was thought tolerable. But when by his own 
authority Romulus came to diftribute to his foldiers 
the conquered lands, and rcftore the Veientes their 
hoftages without afking their confent, then they 
thought the Senate treated with injuftice and contempt. 
He was alfo accufed of adding; to great pride an cx- 
ceflive feverity in punifhing offenders. Above all, it 
was highly refented, that of himfelf, and without call¬ 
ing a council, he hacj, ordered a great number of Ro¬ 
man citizens to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock for 
plundering the lands of their neighbours. Thefe 
caufes of difeontent made the Senators fufpedted of 
being concerned in his death. Ir is believed he was 
murdered in the Senate, and to conceal from the peo¬ 
ple fo barbarous an ad, each Senator carried away a 
piece of his body under his robe : a circumftance very 
improbable. 

Admiration for his great qualities caufed the other 
opinion, however abfurd, to prevail in the minds of 
the Romans, becaufe it was more favourable to his 

reputation. 
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reputation, as well as to their glory and wifhes. The 
Senate, unwilling to be thought acceflary to his death, 
eredted him altars, and made him a God, whom they 
could not bear as a fovereign. He was worfhippedpi ut> - m 
by the name of Quirinus. A temple was dedicated to Rom. 
him on the mount called from him Quirinalis. Se- P ‘ 36 ‘ 
veral etymologies are given of the word Quirinus. 

Some derive it from Cures, capital of the Sabines, 
from whence the Romans were called Quirites. Others, 
and with better grounds, derive it from Curis, or 
Quiris, fignifying in the Sabine language, a dart, and 
pretend the name Quirinus was given to Romulus 
as a warlike God. Servius, upon Virgil, obferves, in lib. 6. 
that Mars was alfo called Quirinus. Cicero * feems ^ En - v - 8 59 
to make light of Romulus's divinity, and of thofe 
other Deities" of frefli date, to whom had been grant¬ 
ed, as it were, the favour of being citizens in heaven. 

Romulus cannot be denied the title of Great Prince, 
and muft be owned to (how throughout his whole 
reign an uncommon prudence and greatnefs of mind. 

I except the beginning, which was fullied with fra¬ 
tricide, and the end, if it be true, that he affedted 
arbitrary power. The rape of the Sabine women, 
contrary to all law, can no otherwife be excufed, than 
by the neceflity Romulus was under, and by the ho¬ 
nourable methods and entreaties which had been pre- 
vioufly ufed. This injury v/as advantageoufly re¬ 
paired, not only by the union of the two nations, the 
only fountain of their power and greatnefs; but more 
especially by the indulgence, mutual affedtion, good 
ufage, fpirit of peace nnd concord, regard for con¬ 
jugal modefty and chaftity, with which Romulus ce¬ 
mented thefe marriages. What ought to create a 
great efteem for Romulus, as I obferved, is, that by 
attentively confidering his conduct, whether in peace 
or in war, his treatment of the vanquifiied nations, 
his’ fraternal admifllon of them into the freedom of 

* Komulum noftri [confecraverant] aliofque complurcs : ques 
quail novos & adferiptitios cives in cerium receptos putant. De Nat. 

Deur. 1. 3. n. 39. 
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Rome, his good cuftom of fending colonies to the 
conquered cities; we perceive in his management 
almoft all the maxims of found policy, pra&ifed ever 
after by the Romans, and which rendered them lords 
of the univerfe. 

It is not ftrange a Prince of this charafter fhould 
be lamented as Romulus was. Nothing but the be¬ 
lief of his being received among the Gods could com¬ 
fort the people and dry up their tears. Thus died 
the founder of Rome and firft King of the Romans, 
without leaving any children. He reigned thirty- 
Ant. c. feven, and lived fifty-five years, fo that he was but 
7 l s- eighteen years old when he affumed the reins of the 
government. 
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sifter an Interregnum of a year, NUMA POMPILIUS 
is chofen King. 

rip HE death of Romulus, who had left no chib 
j[ dren, occafioned great troubles in Rome. There 
was yet no peribn, in a nation lo recent, eminent 
enough above the reft to claim fuch a preference. 
L;v\ i. i. Idle clifpute lay between the two bodies which com- 
^.; 7 C V 3, pefed the Senate. The Sabines, who after Tatius’s 
].2 J .pVii9 death had left the whole authority in the hands of 
—Romulus, not to renounce their lawful right, de- 
Nuni. pi!5 9 manded that the King fhould be chofen out of their 
—6+b ~ nation. The old Romans, on their fide, could not 
bear the thoughts of fubmitting to a foreigner. In 

o.o o 

this difference of fentiments all, however, defired a 
King* 

Meaft while, the Senators, fearing the city, which 
was without a head, might be expofed to the infuks 
of fome neighbours jealous of the Roman power, a- 
greed to commit alternately to one of their body, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to a fettled order, the authority and com- A. R. 38. 
mancl for five days, during which he fhould enjoy all ?1 " t ' c * 
the honour of fovereignty. This form of government 
lafted one year, and was called Interregnum. The 
fame method and name were afterwards retained du¬ 
ring a vacancy of the throne, and even in the time of 
the Republic, in the frequent intervals between the 
elections of the magiflrates. 

The People growing uneafy under this fort of go¬ 
vernment, began to murmur, and openly complained 
that their fervitude was increafed by having two hun¬ 
dred mailers inflead of one. Difcontent was fo loud, 
that it plainly appeared the People would,endure no 
King but of their ov/n chufing. The Senators per¬ 
ceiving what was preparing, thought it prudence to 
offer the People what otherwife would be taken from 
them by force, and left them at liberty to elect a King, 
with this reflriftion however, that their choice fhould 
be confirmed and ratified by the Senate, which was, 
in fome fenfe, a refervation of as much power as they 
gave. This proceeding was fo grateful to the People, 
and fo well received, that not to yield to the Senators 
in point of honour and deference, they entirely left to 
their fuffrages the eiedticn of the King. It is excellent 
to fee fuch a conteft between Senate and People. The 
fequel will afford many more inftances which greatly 
redound to their honour. 

The election became very difficult, the Romans 
and Sabines, which then compofed the Senate, en¬ 
deavouring eachjto chufe one of their nation. This 
partiality preventing their agreeing upon a choice, it 
was at laft concluded to draw lots which fide fhould 
chufe, but with a provifo that the electors fhould chule 
a King out of the other nation. Their aim was to in- 
fpire by that means the Prince with an equal affection 
for both parties. For if on the one hand love of the 
nation fhould lead him to favour his countrymen, on 
the other hand gratitude would bind him to do jiiflice 
to thofe to whom he owed his advancement. The 
right of election fell to the Romans. 

- * > T7 rr 1 1 
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There was at that time in Cures, a city fo often 
mentioned, a man of great reputation for probity and 
juftice, called Nuraa Pompilius. Naturally inclined 
to virtue, he had been well educated, which greatly 
ftrengthens and improves fuch good difpofitions. He 
was inured betimes to hardfhip and toil, and extremely 
averfe to ambition and violence, deeming true great- 
nefs to confift in ruling the paffions, and keeping them 
in fubjeftion to reafon. Luxury and magnificence 
were unknown to him in any degree. He dedicated 
himfelf entirely to the fervice of the citizens and 
ftrangers, to whom he was counfellor, arbiter, and 
judge. He had a great veneration for the Deity, 
whofe nature and perfections were his ftudy. All 
thefe excellent qualities had gained him fuch reputa¬ 
tion and glory, that Tatius, who reigned at Rome 
with Romulus, had made him his fon-in-law, by giv¬ 
ing him his only daughter Tatia. This marriage did 
not make him more vain, nor fo much as induced him 
to go and fettle at Rome with his father-in-law. He 
remained {till in the country of the Sabines, to be 
afiiftant to a father in his old age j and his wife Tatia, 
conforming to his inclinations and fentiments, pre^ 
ferred an obfcure and peaceable life with her hufband 
before all the honours the King her father could be- 
flow on her at Rome. She died thirteen years after 
her marriage, and Numa, leaving the city, retired 
into the country, where, in fweet repofe and agreeable 
folitude, he followed without referve his natural in¬ 
clination, which carried him to the ftudy of morality 
and the contemplation of the Deity. 

After long confultation, Numa Pompilius was 
chofen to fill the vacant throne. There are chara&ers 
of virtue and probity which attract a general efteem 
and refpeft, which break thro 5 the paflions of men and 
the ftrongeft obftacles, and to which, though ever fo 
unwilling, one is fcmetimes, as it were, forced to do 
juftice. This was the cafe here. As foon as Numa 
Pompilius was named, all were united. Private views 
difappeared. It was forgot he was a foreigner, a 
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Sabine, and not fettled at Rome. His virtue, his 
wifdom, capable of making fubjetts happy, were only 
confidered. With the confent of the people, the prin¬ 
cipal Senators of both parties were inftantly fent to 
intreat his prefence and acceptance of the crown. 

Numa was in his fortieth year when the Roman 
ambaffadors came to him. The fpeakers were Volefus 
and Proculus, on one of whom it was at firft thought the 
choice would fall, the Romans ftrongly favouring 
Proculus, and the Sabines being wholly inclined to 
Volefus. They imagined there would be no need of 
long fpeeches, but a bare propofal would be fufficient 
to obtain Numa’s confent; and therefore they only 
told him in few words the occafion of their coming, 
and his election for their King by the Roman people. 
Then was his virtue known to be fubftantial, and his 
merit to furpafs even his fame. He anfwered the am- 
baffadors in the prefence of his father and his friend 
Marcius to this effedt: “ He thought himfelf exr 
tremely honoured by the offer made him from the 
Roman people, but could not conceive how it was 
poffible he fhouid be pitched upon to fill fo import¬ 
ant a poll. If he had any valuable qualities, they 
were ail fuch as were more proper to exclude him 
from, than recommend him to, a throne : love of re- 
pofe, a ftudious and retired life, a ftrong inclination 
to peace, and a violent averfion to war. His whole 
life had been fpent with men, who affembled on fef- 
tival-days to worfhip the Gods, and employed the 
reft of their time in ploughing their lands, and feed¬ 
ing their flocks. Every alteration in a man’s life was 
dangerous, and it was folly for one that was above 
want, and had no reafon to complain of his prefent 
circumftances, to relinquiili an eafy and peaceable 
flate for one full of vexation and trouble. In a word, 
Rome breathing nothing but battles and victories, and 
purfuing only grandeur and dominion, it would be 
rafhncfs in him to expedt to infpire her with fentiments 
pf peace and moderation, and to alter the conduct of 
E 4 a poor 
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a peoole, who fecrr.ed to want rather a General than 
a Kink” 

This fpeech extremely furprifed the ambalfadors, 
but at the fame time filled them with a frejfh efteem 
for a man who looked down with indifference and 
contempt on a crown, generally deemed by all mor¬ 
tals the greateft happinefs and higheft honour that can 
be afpired to. They repeated their endeavours, and 
preffed him more earnefely to yield to the defires of 
the Roman people, praying and conjuring him not to 
throw them by his refufal into new diflenfions which 
would end in a civil war, fince none but he alone 
would be acceptable to both parties. 

When the ambaffadors withdrew, his father and 
kinfman Marcius ufed their utmoft endeavours to 
perfuade him to -accept an offer fo advantageous, and 
lb plainly appearing to be the will of the Gods. 44 If 
44 your moderation (fay they) renders you infenfible 
44 to riches, and makes you reckon the glory of do- 
44 minion nothing in comparifon to that of virtue, 

44 remember that to rule well is doing God the mofc 
44 acceptable homage and fervice. By him you are N 
44 called to a throne, that your love of jufcice and 
44 equity may not remain fruitlefs. Rejeft not there- 
44 fore a kingdom, which to a wife man is the amplcft 
44 field to perform great and noble attions. There the 
44 Gods may be ferved with magnificence, and men 
44 infpired by foft and perfuafive inffnuations with 
44 fentiments of religion : for fubjefts are always in- 
44 fluenced by the royal example. The Romans know 
44 how. to value merit. They loved Tatius, though 
44 a foreigner, and have immortalized the memory of 
44 Romulus with divine honours. Who knows but 
44 this victorious people may be tired of war, and 
44 abounding with triumph and fpoil, defire now a 
44 ruler filled with lenity and juftice, to govern them 
44 in peace, under good laws and found policy. But 
4C fk( u d you ftili find in them this fame inclina- 
44 tior, or rather madnefs for war, would it not te 
44 gioiijus to a Hume the reins, to turn this impetuous 

44 aidour 
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“ ardour another way, and unite by bonds of friend- 
“ Jliip and benevolence your country and the whole Sa- 
“ bine nation with a city fo powerful and flourifhing ?” 

To thefe confiderations were added, as it is faid, very 
fortunate omens, which were feconded by the ardent 
zeal of the people of Cures ; for when they heard 
the occafion of this cmbafiy, they went in a body, 
and earneftly conjured him to accept the crown as 
an effectual means to join and incorporate them with 
the Romans. 

Numa yielding at laft, facrificed to the Gods and 
fet out for Rome, The Senate and People, ftrangely 
impatient to fee him, came out to meet him. There 
was an univerfal joy. Vows by men and women 
were mixed with acclamations. Incenfe fmoaked in 
the temples. When they came to the Forum, Spu- 
rius Vettius, the Inter-rex for the day, for form-fake, 
ordered the People to proceed to his election. Fie 
had all their voices, and that inftant the royal orna¬ 
ments were brought him, but he would not receive 
them, faying, his ele&ion mull firft be confirmed by 
the Gods •, and then taking with him the Augurs 
and Priefts, he afcended the Capitol, called at that 
time the Tarpeian-hill. The aufpices were quick An. it. 
and favourable. Then Numa putting on the royal „ Ant ' 
robe, went down to the Forum, where the acclama- 
cions of the People were renewed, who called him 
the moft religious of men, and the belt beloved of 
yhe Gods, 
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CHAP. III. 

The REIGN of NUMA POMPILIUS. 


SECT. I. 

Numa replies bimfelf to /often the manners of the Romans , 
and infpire them with a peaceable fpirit by religious ex- 
_ ercifes. He builds the temple of Janus. His conver- 
fations with the nymph Egeria. He reforms the Calen¬ 
dar. Creates the Pontifices. Regulates the functions 
of the Veft ah. Eftablifi. es the Salii : then the Heralds 
at Arms , or Feciales , and other heralds for relgious 
ceremonies. Wonderful effects of thefe inftitutions. 

Dion. 1. 2 . rjIHE natural temper of Romulus, and the wants 
p. 123. 0 f a growing ftate, obliged him to be always 

fword in hand 3 and in his reign, the Romans, ever 
at war, increafed by battles and daughter the fierce- 
nefs natural to a band of herdfmen and adventurers. 
Numa, called to the throne in the manner defcribed, 
perceived that the grandeur, ornament, and happi- 
nefs of Rome depended upon two things, which 
could not be too firmly eftabliihed 3 (thefe are the 
words of a heathen writer :) fir ft, upon a fincere piety 
towards the Gods, which caufes them to be regarded 
by mortals with reverence and gratitude, as the au¬ 
thors and prefervers of every good thing3 fecondly, 
upon a zeal for juftice, by which every particular 
perfon peaceably enjoys the bleffings he has received 
at their hands. And indeed, thefe are the two bafes 
of all wife governments, and the fum of all the du¬ 
ties of royalty: to render firft to God, and then to 
man, whatever is their due. Kings are not Kings 
but for that purpofe only. 

Liv. 1. 1 . Numa plainly faw, to accomplifh his defign and 
c -19- i.nfufe fuch fentiments into the Romans, his firft care 
muft be to foften and tame their minds, to extinguish 
by degrees their warlike ardour, and turn them in- 

fenfibly 
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fenfibly to pacific and gentle exercifes, which fiiould 
caufe them to forget and lofe their firft inclination. 
With this he begun. As an acknowledgment to the 
Gods for the tranquillity at Rome at his acceflion to 
the throne, he built in honour of Janus, a temple 
which was to be a public indication and fign of war 
and peace: of war, when open, of peace, when 
lhut(i). It continued fhut his whole reign : but, af¬ 
terwards, from his death to the time of Livy’s writ¬ 
ing his hiftory, it was fhut but twice : firft in the 
confulfhip of T. Manlius, fome years after the end 
of the firft Punic war •, fecondly, under Auguftus, 
after the battle of Adtium, which gave peace to the 
world: an advantage (fays the hiftorian) which the 
Gods have granted our age : Iterum , quod nojlra atati 
Dii dederunt ut videremus , poft helium Ahiacum , ah Impe- 
ratore Cafare Augujlo pace terra manque parta. I defire 
the reader to obferve with what modefty Livy, on the 
firft occafion of mentioning the emperor, fpeaks of 
an event which redounded fo much to his glory, and 
how far the antients were from that fervile flattery 
which is too often the difgrace and reproach of our 
writings. Numa had alone the glory of keeping this 

(i) Janus's temple was a fquare building, ({laid to be all of brafs) 
in which was a ftatue of Janus five foot high, with brazen gates on 
each fide. The cuftora of opening them in war, and (hutting then! 
in peace is nobly deferibed by Virgil in the following lines: 

Sunt gemmae belli portae, fic nomine dicunt, 

Religione faerse, & faevi formidine Martis : 

Centum aerei claudunt veCtcs seternaque ferri 
Robora; nec cuftos abfiftit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa fedet patribus fententia pugns, 

Ipfe, Qnirinali trabea cin&uque Gabino 
Infignis referat flridentia limina conful ; 

Ipfe vocat pugnas - Virg. JEn. 7. 

Two ftately gates (the name of Mars they bear) 

And ftill are worlhipp'd with religious ftarj 
Before his temple fland : The dire abode 
And the fear'd ilfues of the furious God, 

Are fenc'd with brazen bolts, without the gates 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

Then, when the facred Senate votes the wars, ^ 

The Roman Conful their decree declares, > 

And in his rcbe the founding gates unbars. ^ 

temple 
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temple Ihut a long time, that is, during the forty 
years of his reign : lb much did a reverence for his 
virtue keep even the neighbouring nations within the 
bounds of peace and tranquillity. 

A report, raifed doubtlels by himfelf, of his fre¬ 
quently converting in private with the nymph Ege- 
ria, wonderfully difpofed the People to receive all his 
new regulations as fo many divine infpirations. Some 
fuch thing was faid of Minos, Lycurgus, and after¬ 
wards of the firft Scipio Afrieanus. Thefe great men 
knowing the idea of a God to be deeply ingraven on 
the heart of man, and to make there naturally a 
ftrong irnpreffion of reverence and fubmiffion, be¬ 
lieved, in order to mollify and bend to reafon and 
the laws, intractable tempers, they might, even with 
fraud and impcfcure, fupport themfelves with the 
authority of the Gods, and cloath themfelves with 
their name; a powerful and efficacious expedient 
on the People. They never confidered that all 
diffimulation, all lying was contrary to the reverence 
due to the Deity, and that without reverence there 
can be neither holinefs nor religion *. 

Before the order of the facririccs could be preferr¬ 
ed, it-was neceflary to reform the calendar, and to 
that Numa applied his firft: care. Romulus, little 
{killed in aftronomy, divided the year but into ten 
months, and called March the firft, from the name of 
his father. This way of computing the year, agree¬ 
able to the courfe neither of the fun nor of the moon, 
bred great' confufion. Numa corrected this grofs 
error, and adding two months, January and February, 
to the beginning of the year, made it confift of 355 
days only, or twelve lunar months, and ufed inter¬ 
calations, which at the end of twenty annual revolu¬ 
tions, reduced the years to their juft point (1). Julius 
/ Cariar 

* Tn fpecie fimulationis, ficut reliquse virtutes ita pi etas ineffe 
non poteft, cum qua iimul & fanttitatem & religionem tclii needle eft. 
1. De Nat. n. 3. 

(1) January from Janus : February from Februo, to purify, the. 
feaft of purification being then celebrated : March from Mars : April 
from Aphrodite, the Greek name of Venus 3 or from aperio to open., 

aa 
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Cfefar perceiving -tliis calculation to be Hill wrong, 
added above ten days, making the year juft 365 days 
and fix hours, and referved the fix hours till the end 
of four years to make a whole day, which was in- 
ferted before the fixth of the Calends of March, the 
place always fixed for the intercalations •, fo that 
every fourth year the fixth of the Calends was reck¬ 
oned twice, faying the feconcl time bis fexto Caler.das , 
whence the word Bifiextus, and the year had then 
366 days, and was called Bifiextilis. As this com¬ 
putation alfo was not exaft, becaufe the folar year 
wants about eleven minutes of 365 days fix hours, it 
was reformed under Gregory XIII. in 1582, and 
brought to the greateft exattnefs poffible. 

Numa inftituted alfo the days called by the Ro¬ 
mans, Fafti and Nefafti. On the firft the Judges fat 
in judgment, and the People held their aflemblies : 
which was not allowed on the other days(i). 

Numa made no alteration in the cuftoms and cere¬ 
monies wifely inftituted by Romulus: he only added 
what he thought his predecefibr had omitted. 

Romulus had appointed a prieft peculiar to Jupi¬ 
ter, Flamen Dialis. Numa appointed two more, 
one for Mars, and the other for Quirinus or Romu¬ 
lus. Thefe priefts are fuppofed to be called Flamir.es, 
from a flame-coloured veil which they wore called 
Flameum (2). 

He 

as buds and flowers do in the fpring: May from Maia, mother of 
Mercury, or (according to others) the fame with Rhea, Ops or the 
earth. June from juventus, or Juno. July from Julius Ccefar: Au- 
guft from Auguftus. Thefe like the refidue were fir It named from 
their order, Quintilis the fifth, Sextilis the fixth, (reckoning March 
the firft) September the feventh, &c. 

(1) Numa divided the days into, i. Dies Fefti, on which were ce¬ 
lebrated Sacrificia, Sacrifices; 'Epube, banquets to the honour of the 
Gods; Ludi, public games ; Ferisc, public feftivals. 2. Dies Profefti, 
particularly Dies Fafti, or court-days, on which it was lawful for the 
Proctor to fit in judgment, and “ faritria verba,” fay the three folemu 
words. Do, I give law 5 Dico, 1 declare right; Addico, I adjudge 
damages. Other days, except Dies Intercifi, (which were divided be¬ 
tween facred and ordinary employments) were called Dies Nefafti, or 
non-court-days, on which the three words could not be faid. Dies 
Nefallus i? alfo ufed by Horace for an unlucky day. 

(a) Plutarch fays the word Flamines is a corruption of Filamines 

from 
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He created alfo four Pontifices (1), the firft of whom 
was called Pontifex Maximus (2), and had authority 
over the reft: They were all of Patrician extraction. 
In the year of Rome 452, four mpre were added out 
of the Plebeians : and at laft under Sylla they were 
increafed to fifteen, as were alfo the Augurs at the 
fame time. Romulus created at firft but three Augurs, 
taken out of the Patricians, but the additional num¬ 
ber, like that of the Pontifices, were alfo chofen out 
of the People. 

Numa gave the Pontifices the fuperintendency of 
the facrifices, ceremonies, feftivals, folemh procef- 
fions, in a word, of every thing concerning divine 
fervice. % They gave judgment in all religious differ¬ 
ences between private perfons, magiftrates, and offi¬ 
cers belonging to the public worfhip. They took 
care that the inferior minifters did nothing againft the 
ufual forms. It was their bufinefs to inftruCt people 
in the knowledge of the Gods and way of worfhip, to 
inform them what days, in what temples, and what 
kind of facrifices they were to offer-, what cere¬ 
monies were to be ufed at funerals ; how long the 
mourning was to laft, (which could not at fartheft 
exceed ten months) and how the manes were to be 

from Pileus, a cap proper to the order. Others will have it a contrac¬ 
tion of Fiiamines from flum, the thread they bound about their 
heads in Head of a cap, as being lighter. The Flamines were chofen 
by the People, and inaugurated by.the Pontifex Maximus, to whom 
they were lubjebi. Their miniftry was confined to a particular God, 
as Flamen Dialis to Jupiter, Flamen Martial is to Mars, and Flamen 
Quirinalis to Romulus. Their wives were called Flaminicae, and par¬ 
took of the priefthood. A Flaminica could not be divorced upon 
any account, and upon her death the luifoand loll his facerdotal dig¬ 
nity. The Flamen Dialis was a perfon of great authority in the Hate, 
and tied to feveral fuperHitious reHraints as well as honoured with 
l'everal eminent privileges, which fee at large in Gellius. 

(1) The word Pontifex is by fome derived from Pons and facere, 
becaufe they built and had the care of the Subiician-bridge in Rome : 
by others from poffe and facere for oHerre and iacriHcare. The firil 
is the received opinion, though thought abfurd by Plutarch. 

(2) The Pontifex Maximus is defined by FeHus, The judge and 
arbitrator of divine and human affairs. Upon which account this of¬ 
fice, or at leaH the name, was afiumed by all the Roman emperors 
till the time of Gratian, who refufed it. The popes afterwards af¬ 
firmed it, and enjoy it to this day. 

ap- 
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appealed. In the college of the Pontifices were alfo 
examined the prodigies, whether they deferved any 
regard, and how they were to be expiated. They 
puniffied offenders againft their orders in proportion 
to the offence. When a Pontifex died, his collegues 
named another in his place. In procefs of time, this 
choice was left to the People. 

Numa is looked upon as author of the Veftal in-Dionyf. 
ftitution, becaufe he more diftincbly regulated the mi-^_ 2 -P I2 s- 
niftry and office of that order; for, as we have feen pi u t. 9 m 
in the example of Rhea Sylvia, there were Veftals be- ^ 6 U ^' 6 P ‘ 

• fore him. He made but four. Two more were li v , 
added by Tarquinius Prifcus or Servius Tullius •, and c. 20. 
that number remained unaltered. Numa committed 
to them the keeping of the immortal fire (1) and Pal¬ 
ladium (2), with the care of certain fecret facrifices and 
ceremonies in the worfhip of the goddefs Vefta. They 
vowed chaftity for the thirty years that they attended 
on the fervice of-the Goddefs. The age of admif- Aul. Cell, 
lion was above fix and under ten. They were to be 1 ' *' c ' u ' 
without any corporal blemiffi. The ten firfl years 
were a fort of noviciate or probation-time, wherein 
they learned the facred myfleries : the next ten were 

(1) It is obfervable that a facred fire was always a part of religion. 

Even among# the Jews, ‘ Tlie fire fhall ever be burning on the altar, 
it lhall never go out.’ See Levit. vi. 13. The fame was kept in the 
temples of Ceres at Mantinea, of Apollo at Delphos and Athens, 
by the Magi among the Perlians. This cuftom, fays Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, came from /Egypt to Greece, and from thence to Rome. 

(2) It is uncertain whether this ftatue gave name to Pallas, or Pal¬ 
las to it. Ovid fays it fell down from heaven upon a hill near Troy, 
which city could not be taken as long as that image remained there ; 
and therefore it wasftolen aw r ay by Diomedes and UlyfTes, after which 
Troy was quickly deftroyed. It is pretended there were two ftatues, 

One true, the other counterfeit, ancf that the counterfeit was ftolen, 
but the true one was brought by ./Eneas into Italy. Arnobius and 
Clemens Aiexandrinus fay it vras made of Pelops’s bones, king of 
Peloponnefus. Dionyiius Halicamafienfis fays, Pallas was king of 
Arcadia, father of Chryfe, -wife of Dardanus king of Troy, with 
whom he had this ftatue for her portion, and called it Pallas’s pre- 
fent. In procefs of time, to render it venerable, it was faid to be 
the ftatue of a goddefs named the Arcadian Pallas. This is the more 
probable, as the Palladium reprefented a young man in armour, which 
might eafily be miftaken for a warlike goddefs. Many lecrets and 
myfteries are faid to belong to the Palladium, which were not to be re¬ 
vealed to the vulgar. 
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{pent in the practice of them, and the ten kft Li 
teaching the novices. This term being expired, they 
were free to quit the order, lay afide the diftindtions 
of it, and marry. Very few, it is faid, made ufe of 
this liberty, deterred by their fatal experience (as it 
is pretended) of the unhappy end commonly attend¬ 
ing thofe who changed their condition. 

For a balance to their vow of thirty years chaftity, 
very great privileges and marks of diltindlion were* 
at ieveral times, granted to the Veftals. They had a 
right to make a will in their father’s life-time, and to 
difpofe of their effedts without a truftec *> for the 
Roman women were always under guardianfhip. 
They were forbid to take an oath, and were believed 
in courts of juftice on their bare word. When they 
appeared in public, a Lidlor attended them with the 
faices. If a Veftal in her walks happened to meet 
a malefactor leading to execution, he was pardoned, 
upon her affurance that the meeting was purely ac¬ 
cidental, and not on purpofe. They had a diftin- 
guifhed rank and place of honour in the Circus and 
at other public fights. They were brought up and 
maintained at the expence of the public. 

If on one hand great honours were paid to the dig¬ 
nity and virtue of the Verbals, cn the other hand, 
their faults were puniihed with as great feverity. 
Their faults were of two kinds : either negligence in 
fufrering the facred fire to go out: or lewdnefs in 
violating their vow of chaftity. 

In the firft cafe*, which was looked on as the fign 
of feme great calamity to the ftate, the guilty Vella! 
was puniihed as a Have, that is, with fcourging : co¬ 
vered only with a veil, for modc!ly-fake, Ihe was 
whipped with rods by the Pontifex Maximus. One of 
the Veftals fpent the whole night by the facred fire to 
prevent its extinction, and they watched thus by turns. 

'* Plus omnibus, aut min ci at Is pcregre, aut vifls dcmi prodigiis,- 
terruit animos hominum ignis in rede Veil re extinchis, crefaque fta-> 
gro eft Veftalis, cujtis cuftodia noclis eius laerat, juftu P. Licinii 
Pontiftcis. Liv. 1 . a8. c. n. 
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When the fire was out, it was to be rekindled by the 
rays of the fun, the manner of which is variouily re¬ 
lated. 

The great crime of the Veftals was the breach of 
their vow of chaftity : accordingly it was punifhed in 
a manner not to be defcribed without horror. They 
were buried alive. There is, fays Plutarch, near the 
Colline gate, a little vault with a hole to go down 
into it. In the vault is a fmall bed, a lighted lamp, 
and a little quantity of provifions, as a loaf, a pitcher 
of water, a vial of oil, and a pot of milk, only not 
to wound religion, by ftarving to death a perfon con- 
fecrated with the moft auguft and facred ceremonies. 
Strange fcruple ! they feared to ftarve her whom they 
buried alive. The offender is put into a clofe and co¬ 
vered litter, that her cries may not be heard, and 
carried in that manner acrofs the Forum. At the fight 
of the litter, all retire to let it pafs, and it is follow¬ 
ed in profound filence with all the marks of the deep- 
eft forrow. There is not a more horrible fpedtacle, 
not a more frightful or more mournful day for Rome. 
When the litter is come to the place of punifnment, 
the Lidfors take off the covering, and open it; and 
the Pontifex Maximus, after fome private prayers 
with hands lifted to heaven, takes out the criminal 
all over veiled, and fets her on the ladder to go down 
into the vault. After which he returns with the other 
priefts, and the unhappy Veftal is no fooner down., 
but the ladder is removed, arid the hole filled up 
with earth till the ground is even, and no fign of a 
grave remains, as if the criminal was deemed unwor¬ 
thy to appear as well among the dead as the living. 

By this terrible execution s feen the notion of the 
Heathens themfelves concerning a virgin’s breach of 
her vow of chaftity, and their fear of its drawing 
down the curfe and vengeance of the Gods upon the 
whole ftate, if it remained unpunifhed. To avoid 
fo fatal a calamity, the Veftals were exhorted to ufe 
the ftridleft. precautions, to keep as far as poffible 
from the fin, and to fly with horror from every thing 
Vol. I. F that 
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that could caft the lead blemiffi on their reputation. 
Pofthumia, a Veftal, having brought herfelf under 
fuipicion by a drefs and gaiety unbecoming a virgin, 
was called to her trial. She was indeed, after a long 
examination, found innocent: but the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus ordered her to lay afide for the future thofe gay 
airs, and ftudy to fhow, in her drefs, more wifdom 
and modefty than elegance andtafte*, abfiinere jocis> 
colique fanfte pctiiis quam fcite jnffit . 

We fee alfo, by the difficulty of completing the 
fixed number of Veftals, the infinite difference between 
Chriftianity and Paganifm. Though the Romans had 
but fix virgins that vowed chaftity a certain number 
of years, and though great honours and privileges 
were granted them, yet Auguftus was forced to ad¬ 
mit into the order the daughters of freedmen, be- 
caufe perfons of quality were unwilling to dedicate 
theirs to this honourable office, which, in its primi¬ 
tive inftitution, was appointed only for Patrician fa¬ 
milies. Here Chriftianity triumphs. Shortly after 
its eftabliflhment, thoufands of virgins filled the ci¬ 
ties and folitudes, voluntarily renouncing their eftates, 
with all their worldly pomp and hopes; and even 
expofing themfelves with incredible fortitude to the 
moll cruel torments, to crown their virginity with 
martyrdom. Is it doubtful whence fprung a change 
fo wonderful, and a fortitude fo far beyond the power 
of nature ? 

I have enlarged a little on the Veftals, that I might 
not be obliged to refume the fubjedft hereafter. 

The Salii are other priefts inftituted by Numa on 
the following occafion. In the eighth year of his 
reign, a contagious diftemper raging in Italy and fe- 
verely infefting Rome, whilft all were in the utmoft 
confternation, a brazen target, it is faid, fell from 
heaven into the King’s hands, and he inftantly uttered 
ftrange things, taught him, as he affirmed, by Ege- 
ria and the Mufes : that the target was fent for the 
cure and prefervation of Rome, which fhould enjoy a 
conftant and uninterrupted happinefs as long as that 

pre- 
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precious pledge fhould be preferved : that it ought 
to be kept with great care, and eleven other targets 
of the fame fize and fhape be fpeedily made, that in 
cafe of an attempt to deal it away, the true might not 
be diftinguiflied from the counterfeit. Marmurius 
Veturius, an excellent artift, made eleven targets fo 
like the firft, that Numa himfelf could not diftin- 
guifh them. He defired no other reward for his la¬ 
bour, than that in the fongs to be compofed for the 
intended feftival, his name might be inferted : a fa¬ 
vour readily granted him *. Thefe targets were called 
Ancilia-f, becaufe, according to Varro, they were 
Hoped on both fides, like the Thracian bucklers. 
The keeping of thefe targets was committed to twelve 
Roman citizens of Patrician families and known pro¬ 
bity. Clothed in a purple tunic, girded with a 
broad belt clafped with brals buckles, helmets on their 
head, and fliort fwords in their right hand, with which 
they ftruck the targets in their left, they walked pom- 
pouHy in folemn proceflion every March, finging verfes 
compofed on purpofe for the occalion, and dancing 
in time to the found of flutes, from whence they were 
called Salii (i). 


Numa, mindful of all the parts of the govern- Uv. i. i, 
ment, where he intended religion fhould be predo- 
minant, eftablifhed a college of Heralds at arms, f 
called Feciales(a). Their principal office concerned 
the declarations of war and peace, and the method 
ufed in the firft demonftrates the equity and religion 
of the Romans in a matter which is commonly ma¬ 
naged in a very different manner. When war is to 
be proclaimed, (fays Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis) the 


* Tnde facerdotes operi promifla vetufto 

Prcemia perfolvunt, Marmuriumque vocant. Ovid. 
f Ab ancilh, quod ea arma ab utraque parte, ut peltae Thracum, 
incifa. Varr. 1 . 6 . de ling. Lat. 

(1) The entertainments of the Salii upon their fefcival were very 
coftly and magnificent: hence dapes faliares in Horace for dainties. 

Od. 37. 1. 1. 

(2) The word byJVarro is derived from fides, as they had the care 
of the public faith in leagues. By others, a feed ere faciendo, from 
making leagues. 

F 2 Heralds 
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Heralds at arms commifiion one of their college for 
that purpofe *. He, clothed in a more magnificent 
and venerable habit than ordinary, proceeds to the 
city complained of, and entering the frontiers, flops, 
and calls Jupiter and all the Gods to witnefs, that he 
is come to demand juflice in the name of the Roman 
people. This is followed with many imprecations 
on himfelf and on Rome, if he fays any thing con¬ 
trary to truth. Then he advances, and to the firll 
perfon he meets of town or country, he repeats the 
fame proteflations. When he comes to the gates, he 
renews, in prefence of the guard, his oaths, and goes 
on to the public place of concourfe. There, in a 
Handing pofture, he declares to the magiftrates the 
caufe of his coming, with frefh oaths and impreca¬ 
tions ; and if he finds them inclined to do juftice, 
and deliver up the wrong-doers, he takes them with 
him, and returns without afting or denouncing any 
hoftility. If they defire time to confider, he gives 
them ten days, at the end of which he comes again 
to them ; and if it be necefiary, confents to a farther 
delay. But after thirty days, if his remonftrances 
are not heard, he calls to witnefs all the celeftial and 
infernal Gods, and departs with faying only, the 
Roman people will confider at leifure the refufal of 
doing them juftice. At his return to Rome he re¬ 
pairs to the Senate with all the reft of the Heralds 
at arms : protefts he has carefully difeharged his duty 
as preferibed by the law, and declares the legality of 
the war. The Roman Senate and People did not 
think they could lawfully make war without obferv- 
ing thefe formalities Numa’s defign in their infti- 
tution was to render the Romans extremely confide- 
rate, circumfpeft, and moderate, before the declara¬ 
tion of a war : and to check the firft motions of re¬ 
venge by thofe horrible imprecations denounced a- 


* He that was employed in that office was called Pater patratus. 

J Hx quo intelligi poteft, nullurp bellum efie juftum, nifi quod aut 
rebus repetitis geratur, aut denuntiatum ante fit & indi&um, Offic. 
i. n. 36. ' 
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gainft the Roman people themfelves, if the Deity 
faw them unjuft. Accordingly Varro obferves *, 
the Romans took up arms flowly and without paf- 
fion, perfuaded that none but a juft and neceifary 
war ftiould be undertaken; and to fentiments fo rea- 
fonable, Dionyfius afcribes the happy fuccefles grant¬ 
ed by the Gods to their arms. 

Plutarch mentions another kind of Heralds em- Piut. in 
ployed in religious ceremonies and folemn procef- ^ unl ' p * 
(ions. They walked before the priefts, proclaiming 
through the city filence and ceflation from work. 

Numa, (fays the hiftorian) would have his citizens to 
afiift at divine fervice and public prayers, not care- 
lefsly, and with negligence and diftraftion, but to 
ceafe from their occupations, and wholly attend 
to the folemnity, as to the moft important aftion 
of life •, and therefore the noifes infeparable from 
moft of the necefiary trades were not to be heard, and 
the ftreets were to be kept clean and free during the 
procefiion. Plutarch obferves, that in certain facri- 
fices the Herald cried out, Hoc age , that is, Mind 
what you are about; to admonifh the people to be¬ 
have reverently and attentively to what was doing. 

How manyChriftians improve by thefe examples given 
them by Heathens ! 

Numa, who, at his acceftion to the throne, found u v . j. ti , 
the Romans (as we obferved) unpolilhed, fierce, vio- <=. 
lent, and breathing only battles and war, believed the 
only pofiible way to draw them out of that ftate was 
by frequent exercifes of religion, 

He is faid to be the firft that erefted a temple and Liv. 1. r. 
appointed a publick worfhip to Fides, and taught the 
Romans that the moft facred oath they could make, i ,' H , 
was to fwear ex fide , by their Faith or Veracity. His in 
intention was to render their promifes, without writ- p. u ™‘ 
ings or witnefies, as firm and certain as contracts Lib. 6. p. 
made and fworn with all formalities •, and in this he 49$ ‘ 
fucceeded to his wilh. Polybius gives this glorious 

*.Bella & tarde, nec magna licentia fufcipiebant, quod nullum bel* 
niil pium putjibant geri opportere, Yap,r. 1, 2 . de vita P. R. 
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teftimony of the Romans, that they inviolably kept 
their Faith, that is, their word, without any occa- 
fion for witnefies or fecurities j whereas nothing could 
bind the Greeks to their promifes. 

That every man might be contented with his own 
lands, and not covet or invade his neighbour’s, he 
eftablifhed laws concerning boundaries, and appointed 
a moil folemn feftival in honour of the God that pre- 
fided at it. Fie was called Terminus, and his fefti¬ 
val Terminalia(j). Dionyfius obferves, that in his 
time the external rites of this feftival were ftill very 
religioufly obferved, but the fpirit and fubftance 
openly contemned. And indeed we Ihall find j:hat 
the avarice of the rich will lead them to feize moil 
of the lands of private perfons as well as of the pub¬ 
lic, which occafioned continual divifions in the com¬ 
monwealth ; and that the Roman people themfelves 
in general ever thirfting after new conquefts, will 
let no bounds to their ambition. Thus the God Ter¬ 
minus will be always outwardly honoured at Rome, 
and always really contemned and infulted. 

Numa implanted fo profound a reverence for reli¬ 
gion in the Romans of his time, that he caufed that 
warlike people to lay down their arms, and employ 
themfelves throughout his whole reign in rendering 
the Gods propitious. The remembrance of the 
Deity, ever prefent in their thoughts, had infpired 
them with fuch a piety, that the citizens did their 
duty, not fo much out 6f fear of the penal laws, as 
a religious regard to their word and oath. All (fays 
Livy) formed their manners by the King’s, whom 
they took for their foie pattern. And how deep in 
them was the imprefiion of a religion, though falfe, 
appears from the refpect it drew from their neigh¬ 
bours : infomuch that the nations about them, who 
before had confidered Rome, not as a city, but as a 
camp, placed among- them to difturb the public 

(i) Stones dedicated to Jupiter Terminalis were placed on the bor¬ 
ders of the Roman territory, and alfo as land-marks to private pof- 
ieflionsj which became a fort of Deities, or Dii Termini. 
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tranquility, conceived for them fuch a reverence, 
that they would have thought it a fort of impiety to 
attack a people wholly intent upon the fervice of the 
Gods *. Happy the people, whofe Prince abounds 
with folid and real piety, fince the lhadow alone of 
it produces fuch effects ! 

Religion, I faid, though falfe, had .a great influ¬ 
ence over the Romans, and no wonder. There is in 
mankind a natural religion that comes from God; 
and the impreflion of it is very ufeful, when it leads 
to fincerity and an inviolable obfervance of oaths; 
which was the fum and fubftance of Numa’s religion. 
So far was good, true, juft, agreeable to nature, and 
to the inftitution of the Author of nature. What 
was wrong, was their paying thefe duties to falfe 
Gods. They made an ill ufe of a good thing, and 
fpoiled it by the end to which they referred it. And 
in this light it is that the brighteft actions of the 
Heathens are to be viewed. 

S E C T. II. 

m Nuraa applies hhnfelf to eftablifo good order in the city and 
count)y. Infpires his fubj'ebls with the love of labour , 
frugality, and poverty. Dies lamented by all the peo¬ 

ple. Erroneous opinion of his having been Pythagoras’s 
fchclar. Sacred books laid up in his tomb. 

B Y what has hitherto been faid, it plainly ap¬ 
pears that Numa’s firft and chief care was re¬ 
ligion. But his noble views in that refpeft hindered 
not his attention to whatever concerned the civil 

* Ad hsec confultanda, procurandaque, multitudine omni a vi & 
armis converfa, & animi aiiquid agendo occupati erant, & deorum 
afftdua infidens cura, cum intereffe rebus humanis coelefte numen vi- 
deretur, ea pietate omnium pectora imbuerat, ut tides ac jusjuran- 
dum pro fummo legum ac poenarum metu, civitatem regerent. Et 
cum ipli fe homines in regis, velut unici exempli, mores formarent; 
turn finitimi etiam populi, qui ante caftra non urbem politam in me¬ 
dio ad folicitandam omnium pacem crediderant, in earn verecundiam 
addu&i funt, ut civitatem totam in cultum verfam deorum violari 
due event nefas. Liv. . 
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government and good order, whether in the city or 
the country, and nothing was omitted by him that 
could conduce to .cherifh among the citizens a fpirit 
of peace, unity, andjuftice. 

Among all Numa’s appointments, one of the belt 
(fays Plutarch) was the diftribution of the people by 
their feveral profeffions and trades. Rome was ori¬ 
ginally compofed of two nations, Romans and Sa¬ 
bines : or rather was divided into two oppofite fac¬ 
tions by that difference of origin which rendered them 
as foreigners to one another, and created continual 
quarrels and contefts. Numa found it of great im¬ 
portance to banifh from the city that party-fpirit 
which made one fay and think, “ I am a Sabine,” 
or “ I am a fubjeft of Tatius and another, “ I 
“ am a Roman,” or “ I am a fubjeft of Romulus.” 
He thought therefore, that, as folid bodies, which 
cannot. be mixed together whilft they are whole, 
very readily incorporate when beat to powder, the 
minutenefs of the parts helping the mixture, in like 
manner the two great bodies of Romans and Sabines 
were to be divided into many fmall parts, which 
would annihilate the difference and diverfity of na* 
tion and origin, which prevented a perfect union. 
To this end, he divided the people by their occu¬ 
pations, as muficians *, goldfmiths, carpenters, dy¬ 
ers, and the like: ranking them, according to their 
profeffions, in feveral companies ; appointing frater¬ 
nities, feftivals, affemblies; granting each company 
particular privileges, and by that means eftabliffiing 
among them an union which made them forget they 
were Romans or Sabines. 

Attention to the eafe of the citizens in a prevention 
of poverty, or deliverance from it, is a great article 
of found policy. Of this Numa from the beginning 
of his reign took particular care. He knew the in¬ 
digent are more inclined than all the reft to fedi- 
tions, becaufe, diffatisfied with their prefent condition, 

'* They were employed in the Sacrifices and other religious cere¬ 
monies. . ' 

. • they 
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they cannot lofe, but may gain, by a change. They 
are not fo good fathers of families. They negleCt the 
nurture, education, and difcipline of their children, 
and think lefs of fettling them, and perpetuating their 
pofterity, in which confitts the ftrength and riches of 
a ftate. Numa, to obviate this inconvenience, divid¬ 
ed among the poorer citizens the conquered lands, to 
keep them from idlenefs, and its attendant, injuftice, 
by the enjoyment of the lawful fruits of their labour, 
and to incline them to a love of peace, fo neceflary 
to the hufbandman. No expedient for that purpofe 
could be more juft, more humane, lefs chargeable to 
the rich, and more proper for increaiing from age to 
age the ftrength of the commonwealth by a conftant 
fupply of new citizens. 

To attach his fubjeCts to the improvement of the 
lands in a more affeCting and fteady manner, he dif- 
tributed them into Pagi or villages, fet over them in- 
fpeCtors and fuperintendants, frequently viewed him- 
felf the labours of the field, judged of the owners by 
the work, advanced to polls the laborious, diligent, 
and inauftrious ; reprimanded the negligent and floth- 
4 ul. By thefe various means, Supported by his exam¬ 
ple, he rendered agriculture fo honourable, that in the 
following ages, the generals and chief magiftrates, far 
from regarding as beneath them the rural occupations, 
gloried in cultivating their fields with the fame victo¬ 
rious and triumphant hands that had conquered the 
enemies of the ftate, and put their armies to flight. 

It was this love of labour and a country-life, infufed 
at firft by Numa into his fubjeCts, that preferved for 
fo many ages the noble fentiments, generofity, difin- 
tereftednefs, which have rendered the Roman name 
much more illuftrious than all the moft renowned 
victories. For, it mult be owned, an innocent coun¬ 
try-life is very nearly related to wifdom, being as it 
were her After* •, and it may juftly be considered as an 

* Res ruftica, fine dubitatione, proxima Sc quafi confanguinea 
£ rpientix eft. Colum. de re ruft. 1 . i. 
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excellent fchool of fimplicity, frugality, juftice, and 
all the moral virtues f. 

Numa, educated in this fchool, infpired with the 
fame tafte and fentiments not only his own fubjedts, 
Plut.p.73. but molt of the neighbouring cities ; wherein, as if a 
happy influence of gentlenefs and tranquility flowing 
from Rome had been Ihed all around, was feen a 
wonderful change of manners; and, inftead of martial 
ardor, an eager defire to live in peace, to cultivate 
the lands, to bring up their children, and ferve the 
Gods, in quiet. Throughout the whole country, 
there was nothing but fcftivals, fports, facrifices, feafts, 
and rejoicings of people, who vifited one another 
without fear, as if Numa’s wifdom had been, a plenti¬ 
ful fountain, from whence the ftreams of virtue and 
juftice had flowed into the minds of the people, and 
infufed into their hearts the fame tranquility that 
reigned in his own. 

And indeed, during Numa’s reign of forty-three 
years, neither war nor rebellion appeared, nor did 
ambition confpire againft him. But whether reve¬ 
rence for his eminent virtue, or fear of the Deity (fays 
Plutarch) who fo vifibly protected him, difarmed , 
vice; whether Heaven, by a particular providence, 
was pleafed to preferve this happy reign from whatever 
might fully its glory or difturb its peace, it has ferved 
for proof and inftance of that great maxim long fince 
Lib. 5 . de advanced by Plato, when fpeaking of government he 
Rep. fays, “ Cities and people fhall not be freed from 
P-473- <■<■ t } ie ; r evils, till, by a particular providence of the 

“ Gods, the fovereign and philofopher (that is, the 
“ man enlightened with wifdom and knowledge) be- 
“ ing united in one perfon, fhall render virtue tri- 
“ umphant over vice.” 

Dionyf. During the long tranquility Rome enjoyed under 
P- >35- Numa, the neighbouring nations were fo far from 
taking advantage of his pacific temper to make war 
upon him, that in all their differences with one ano- 

+ Vita ruftica parfimonise, diligentia?, juftitiae magiftra eft. Cic, 
orat. pro Rofc. Amor. n. 75. 
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ther, they chofe the Romans for umpires, and referred 
them entirely to Numa’s decifions : a glory infinitely 
preferable to that of conquefts founded ufually on 
injuftice, whereas the other is the effect of the elleem 
and gratitude of the nations, who cannot but pay a 
public homage to the wifdom, juftice. and fincerity, 
of a prince perfectly void of felf-intereft, and folely 
intent on the happinels of others. He attained to an 
extreme old age, having lived above eighty-three years 
without misfortune or ficknefs. He ended his life in 
the gentled: manner, that is, by nature being quite 
exhaufted. His reign had lafted forty-three years. 

Numa’s particular tafte for the ttudy of philofophy, Liv. 1. 1. 
the wifdom of his regulations and laws, his profound c \ lg - 
reverence for the Deity, the conformity of fentiments 
in feveral points with thofe of Pythagoras, have Plut.p.6o. 
made fome authors believe him to be a fcholar of 
that famous philofopher, and formed by his inftruc- 
tions. But Pythagoras’s firft appearance in Italy was 
above an hundred and fifty years after Numa, in the 
reign of Tarquin the Proud, or of Servius Tullius. 

Hence, according to Cicero’s judicious remark *, Tufc. 
Numa ought to be the more admired for 
known and practifed the founded: maxims of 
and the art of government lo many years before 
Greece had any notion of the thing. 

The public veneration fhown at his funeral crown¬ 
ed the happinefs of his life. All the neighbouring pi ut . p ., 4 , 
nations, friends and allies of Rome, thought them- 
felves bound to be prefent. The Patricians them- 
felves carried on their flioulders the coffin in which 
his body was laid. They were followed by the priefts 
of all the temples, and an infinite number of people. 

The tears, the figns, the groans of the whole com¬ 
pany, made his elogy. He was lamented, not as a 
prince dead of old age, but as if they had buried the 
dearell friend in the flower of his youth. 

* Quo etiam major vir habenchis eft Numa, cum illam fapientiam 
conftituendae civitatis duobus prope feculis ante cognovit, quam earn 
praxi natam efie fenferunt. De orat. 1. 2. n. 154.. 
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His body was not burnt, becaufe he had forbid it; 
but two ftone-coffins were made, which were interred 
Plut.p.74. at t j ie £ oot q £ Janiculum ( i ) : his body was laid in 
one, and in the other were put the facred books of his 
own writing, doubtlefs becaufe it was his command. 
Authors differ about the number and other circum- 
llances. Livy fays there were fourteen : feven in Latin 
c' 2<>!' 4 °' concerning the Pontifical right, and feven in Greek 
upon philofophy, fuch as it was in thofe remote times. 
Above five hundred and thirty years after, in the year 
of Rome 573, thefe two ftone-coffins were found in 
digging the ground. One was entirely empty, with¬ 
out any remains or fign of a human body, length of 
time having confumed the whole : in the other were 
two parcels of books not only entire, but appearing 
newly written *. Petilius, Praetor of the city, who 
peruled them, reporting to the Senate, that he did 
not think them proper to be made public or preferved, 
as containing many things prejudicial to religion ft, 
they were burnt by order of the Senate before the Peo¬ 
ple in the Forum. 

It does not appear why Numa would have thefe 
books put into a coffin •, and much lefs how books 
compofed by a King fo pious and religious, could 
contain many things repugnant to religion. Perhaps 
the fuperftitions which then prevailed in Rome were 
condemned in them; and that this was what the 
Praetor meant. 

Umv.Hift. Mr. Boffuet, the glory of the French clergy, makes 
419 • one obfervation upon the religious books of all the 

(1) A hill fo called from Janus or Janua. The fparkling fands it 
abounds with procured it the name of Mons Aureus, at prefent by cor¬ 
ruption called Montorio. From hence, fays Martial in one of his 
epigrams, is the belt profpeft of Rome. Lib. 4. Ep. 64. 

* This feems very hard to be believed. It is pretended, a certain 
juice, drawn from cedar or the citron-tree, preferves from corrup¬ 
tion the things on which it is fprinkled. Hence the expreflion of 
Horace, Carmina linenda cedro, (Art. Poet.) for verfes that fhould lad: 
for ever. Pliny indeed gives this reafon why Numa’s works did not 
rot. “ Libros citratos (or cidratos) fuifle : propterea arbitrarer tineas 
non tetigifie.” Lib. 13. c. 13. 

f Cum animadvertidet pleraque diflolvendarum religionum elFp. 
Liv. 
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antient nations, which I cannot forbear to infert. The 
works, fays he, that the Egyptians and other nations 
called divine, have long been loft, and there remain 
but very dark traces of them in the antient hiftories. 
The facred books of the Romans, wherein Numa, 
author of their religion, had defcribed the myfteries 
of it, perifhed by the hands of the Romans themfelves, 
being burnt by the Senate, as tending to the fubver- 
fion of religion. Thefe fame Romans in the end fuf- 
fered the Sibylline writings to peril'll fo long reve¬ 
renced among them as prophetical, and where they 
would have it believed that they found the decrees of 
the imrportal Gods concerning their empire, without, 
however, exhibiting to the public, I will not fay one 
fingle volume, but one fingle prediction. The Jews 
are the only people whofe facred writings have been 
the more revered as they have been the more known. 
Of all the antient nations, they alone have preferved 
the primitive monuments of their religion, though 
they abound with teftimonies of their own, as well as 
of the unfaithfulnefs of their forefathers. And ftill 
at this day the fame people remain upon earth to carry 
to all nations where they are dilperfed, along with their 
religion, the miracles and predictions which render it 
unfhaken. 

In the * two reigns of Romulus and Numa, who 
eftablifhed and ftrengthened Rome, one by war, the 
other by peace, may be obferved almoft all the prin¬ 
ciples afterwards praCtifed by the Romans, whether 
for the public adminiftration, or for private conduCt: 
a great refpeCt for the facrednefs of an oath, for the 
worfhip of the Gods, for religious ceremonies; a par¬ 
ticular care not to undertake any but juft wars, to 
make victory fubfervient to the incorporating the 
vanquifhed by the right of freedom, and to fettle in 
the conquered countries numerous colonies: a pro- 
fefied reiifti and happy habit for a plain, poor, frugal, 

* Duo delnceps reges, alius alia vir, ille bello, hie pace, civitatem 
auxenmt.—Turn valida, turn temperata Si belli Sc pacis artibus erat 
rivitas. Liv. 1 . i. c. 21. 
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laborious life, equally fit for the painful toils of agri¬ 
culture, and the hard exercifes of war, in which their 
whole occupation confifted : fo that it might be faid 
of the Romans, in fome fenfe, that they were a nation 
of hufbandmen and foldiers. 


CHAP. III. 

The REIGN of TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 

\ 

T ullus divides the lands among the poor citizens. , Tnclofes 
mount Ccelius within the city. War with the Albans ; 
ended by a fingle combat of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
Horatius kills his fifler Ttreackery and punijhment of 
Suffetius. Alba demolifhed , and the inhabitants re¬ 
moved to Rome. War with the Sabines ; then with the 
Latines. Plague at Rome. Death of Pullus Hojlilius. 

A. R. Si. a FTER Numa’s death and a Ihort interregnum, 
^70. C ' IIl the People elected for King Tull us Hoftilius. 
Diony’f. The choice was confirmed by the Senate, and received 
Liv P i Z f J ' Wit ' ri univerfal approbation. He was originally of 
c.’Ii.’ 1 Medullia, a city built by the Albans, and made a 
Roman colony by Romulus, after he had redliced it 
to his obedience. His grandfather Koftus Hoftilius, 
who, as we have feen, iignalized himfelf in the battle 
againft Tatius, wherein he was flain, was noted for 
his riches and birth, and after his fettlement, married 
a Sabine, daughter of Herfilia, the fame that advifed 
her country-women to throw themfelves between the 
two armies, to reconcile the Romans with the Sabines. 

As foon as Tullus was feated in the throne, he be¬ 
gins his reign with a memorable aft that gained him 
the heart of the tradefmen and poor. The two Kings 
his predecefiors enjoyed a large and fertile field, as 
part of the royal demefnes ; the income of which was 
applied to the charges of their facrifices and of their 
table. Tullus fullered it to be divided among thole 
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that had no lands, faying his own patrimony was more 
than fufficient for all his expences. 

At the fame time, for the fake of thofe who had 
no dwelling-place, he inclofed mount Ccelius within 
the circuit of the city of Rome. There all the Ro¬ 
mans that had no houfes, built themfelves a habita¬ 
tion. He himfelf fixed his palace there, and fome of 
the principal citizens fettled there alfo. Nothing elfe 
remarkable was donf-by Tullus .in civil affairs during 
the peace. 

Peace was not, during his reign, the objedt of his Liv. 1. r. 
wifhes. Far from being in that refpect like his prede- 
ceffor Numa, he Ihowed a greater ardor for war than i.^ 
Romulus himfelf His age, his ftrong conftitution, —i6o. 
his grandfather’s fame, all infpired ffiim with a mar¬ 
tial courage. Perfuaded that a long and ignoble eafe 
would infallibly weaken and enervate the Romans, he 
impatiently waited an opportunity to rouze them to 
arms. An opportunity quickly offered. Cluilius, 
dictator of Alba, jealous of the profperous condition 
of Rome, fecretly commiffioned ibme perfons of no 
note to pillage in the Roman territory, in hopes it 
might produce a breach between the two nations. 

What he wifhed came to pafs. The injured parties 
inftantly flew to revenge; and Cluilius, attentive to 
the fuccefs of his ftratagem, perfuaded his country¬ 
men, that what was really but a reprifal, was an m- 
fult, and deferved a chaftifement by arms. And to 
give this rupture a face of-juftice, before a declara¬ 
tion of war, he induced the Albans to fend ambaffa- 
dors and demand fatisfaftion for the injury. Hofti- 
lius, at leaf: as fubtle as his enemy, whofe artifice he 
difcovered, received the ambafiadors v/ith a civility 
that beguiled them ; and detaining them on various 
pretences, gained' fufficient time to fend, without 
their knowledge, his ambafiadors to Alba to complain 
of the breach of the peace, and demand a reparation 
proportionable to the damage. Cluilius anfwered 
with all the haughtinefs of a man refolutely bent up¬ 
on war. After the return of the Roman ambafiadors, 
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Hoftilius gave audience to the Albans, complained of 
their mailer’s proud anfwer, and declared, fince they 
defired war, he firft proclaimed it, and bid them ex- 
pe£t to fee it forthwith begun. 

Both fides immediately took the field. The Albans 
encamped within five miles of Rome, in a place called 
afterwards Folia Cluilia, or Cluilius’s ditch. Shortly 
after, Cluilius was found dead in his tent, without 
any appearance of the caufe. He was fucceeded in 
the command by Metius Suffetius, who, before an 
engagement, was willing to try fome way of accom¬ 
modation. Advice that fome neighbouring cities in¬ 
tended to attack them whilft engaged, and to fall 
alike upon the conquerors and conquered, inclined 
him to that expedient. Tillius refufed not a confer¬ 
ence, though he expedted it to be fruitlefs. An in¬ 
terview was agreed on, at an equal diftance from the 
two camps. The two generals were prefent, attend¬ 
ed by the principal officers of their refpedtive armies. 
The Alban fpoke firft in this manner: “ I know 
“ Cluilius alledged for ground of this war the da- 
“ mages received from Rome, and the refufal of 
“ the fatisfadlion required: and I queftion not, O 
" Tullus, but the fame things will be urged on your 
“ fide : but if, inftead of deceiving ourfelves with 
“ fpecious pretences, we fpeak the truth, it will be 
“ owned that ambition and a thirft of empire excite 
“ to arms two nations united both by neighbourhood 
“ and blood. Whether juftly or not I fhall not de- 
“ termine : that confideration belongs to the author 
“ of the war: for the management of which the 
“ Albans have fince placed me at the head of their 
“ troops. . But of one thing, O Tullus, I cannot 
“ help putting you in mind. You know how for- 
“ midable are the Hetrurians, by whom we are fur- 
“ rounded : and this you know', as being nearer to 
“ them, better than we do. They are powerful at 
“ land, and more fo at fea. Remember, the mo- 
“ ment the fignal of battle fhall be given, they will 
become fpedtators, and not fail to attack with ad- 
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<c vantage the conquerors and conquered, equally 
4C weakened and exhaulted by the length of the light. 
“ Wherefore, in the name of the Gods, fince, not 
“ content with the liberty we enjoy, we defire to run 
“ the hazard of empire or fervitude, let us devife a 
“ way, by which, without much lofs of blood, the 
u lot of both nations may be decided . 55 The pro- 
pofalwas not difliked by Tullus, though his natural 
temper and hopes of victory inclined him more to a 
battle. Whilft they were uncertain of the method to 
be taken, chance pointed out a way which fixed 
their doubt. 

There were, in each army, three brothers *, of 
equal age and ftrength, called the Horatii and 
Curiatii. The generai opinion (for authors vary) is, 
that the Horatii were on the fide of the Romans. 
Both accepted with joy a choice fo honourable to 
them, and fo envied by many others. Time and 
place were agreed on, and by a folemn treaty between 
the Romans and Albans, the nation to whom the 
vi£tors belonged, fhould command and govern the 
other by equitable laws (i). 

The treaty being concluded +, the three brothers 
of each fide take arms according to the agreement. 
Whilft each nation exhort their champions manfully 
to perform their duty, by reprefenting to them, that 

* foionyfius Halicarnafienfis fays plainly, the three brothers on each 
fide were born at on£ birth. Livy’s expreffion, trigemini fratres, is 
not repugnant to that feme : but I beiieve it may alfo be underltood 
limply of three brothers. The two words trigeminus and tergeminus, 
tiled indifferently by authors, (ignify fometimes three twins, fometimes 
limply three. Dionyfius alfo fays, the Horatii and Curiatii were 
filters children, daughters of Sequinius an Alban, of whom one was 
married to Curiatius of Alba, and the other to Horatius of Rome. 

(i) This treaty, which ferved for pattern to aimoft all the Roman 
treaties, is defcribed by Livy, Lib. i. c. 26. 

f Fcedere idfto, trigemini, ficut convenerat, arma capiunt. Cum fui 
utrofque adhortarentur, decs patrios, patriam ac parentes, quicquid 
civium domi, quicquid in exercitu fit, illorum tunc arma, illorum in- 
ttieri manus : feroces & iitopte ingenio, Sc pleni adhortantiimi vocibus, 
in medium inter duas acies procedunt. Confederant utrinque pro 
caltris duo cxercitus, periculi magis prcefentis quam curie expertes s 
quiope imperium agebatur, in tarn paucorum virtute atque fortuna 
politum. Itaqueergo erccti fufpenfique in rninime gratum fpe^taculum 
anirnointenduntur. 
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the tutelar Gods of Rome or Alba, their country, 
their parents, their friends and fellow-citizens, have 
their eyes fixed upon their arms and hands ; thefe ge¬ 
nerous combatants, of themfelves full of courage, and 
befides animated by fuch ftrong exhortations, advance 
between the two armies. They were both drawn up 
round the field of battle, free indeed from the prefent 
danger, but not from anxiety, becaufe empire was at 
ftake, the fate of which was committed to fo fmall a 
number of combatants. Poffefied with thefe thoughts, 
and felicitous about the event, they applied their 
whole attention to a fight which was by no means 
agreeable to them. 

The fignal is given *, and the brave heroes, fhow- 
ing in them fix the courage of two armies, fiercely 
advance againft one another. Infenfible of their own 
danger, they confider only that of their country, which 
they are going by their victory to crown with domi¬ 
nion, or by their defeat to reduce to fervitude. As 
foon as the clafning of their arms was heard, and their 
burnilhed fwords feen, the fpectators, feized with 
fear and alarm, and fufpending even their hopes for 
one fide or the other, ftood fo motionlefs, that they 
feemed to have loft the very power of fpeaking or 
breathing. 

After the combat was begun f, not only the motion 
of the bodies and the brandifhings of the weapons, 
but the blood and wounds alfo, became a Ipedtacle. 

* Datur figmim, infeftifque armis, velut acies, terni juvenes, mag- 
norum exercituum animos gerentes, concurrunt. Nec his, nec illis, 
periculum fuurn ; publicum imperium fervitiumque obverlatur animo, 
futuraque ea deinde patriae fortuna quam ipli feciffcnt. Ut primo 
ftatim concurfu increpuere arma, micantefque fulfere gladii, horror 
ingens fpe&antes perflringit: & neutro inclinata fpe, torpebat vox 
fpiritufque. 

f Confertis deinde manibus, cum jam non motus tantum corporum, 
agitatioque anceps telorum armorumque, fed vulnera quoque & fanguis 
ipe 6 laculo efient j duo Romani, fuper alium alius, vulneratis tribus 
Albanis, expirantes corruerunt. Ad quorum cafum cum conclamafiet 
gaudio Albanus exercitus, Romanas legiones jam fpes tota, nondum 
tamen cura, defervierat, exanimes vice unius, quern tres Curiatii cir- 
cumfteterant. Forte is integer fuit, ut univerfis folus nequaquam par, 
fic adversus fingulos ferox. Ergo, ut fegregaret pugnam eorum, capelTit 
fugam, itaratus fecuturos, utquemque vulnere affettum corpus lineret. 

Two 
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Two Romans fell dead at the feet of the Albans, who 
were wounded all three. The fall of the two Horatii 
was inftantly followed by the loud and joyful Ihouts 
of the Alban army, whilft the Roman legions remain¬ 
ed without hope, but not without anxiety, being in 
the utmoft pain for the fingle Roman lurrounded by 
the three Curiatii. Ey good fortune he was unhurt •, 
and therefore, though too weak to encounter all to¬ 
gether, he was more than able to fcand againft any 
one fingly. To feparate his enemies, he artfully take3 
to flight, perfuaded they would follow him more or 
lefs fwiftly, according as their wounds would permit. 

He was now * at fome diftance from the place of 
combat, when looking back he fees the Curiatii a good 
way from each other, and one very near him. He 
turns upon him with all his force, and whilft the Al¬ 
ban army cry to his brothers to affift him, Horatius, 
now conqueror of this firfl enemy, flies to a fecond 
victory. Then the Romans animate their champion 
with fhouts, fuch as flow from a fudden and unex¬ 
pected joy whilft he himfelf earneftly ftrives to put 
an end to the fecond combat. So before the other, 
who was not far off, could come up, he lays his ene¬ 
my dead on the ground. 

There remained -f- but one on each fide: but if the 
number was equal, the ftrength and hope were not fo. 

The Roman without wound, and flufhed with a double 
victory, boldly advanced to the third combat. The 

* Jam aliquantum fpatii ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum eft, aufugerat, 
cum refpiciens videt magnis intervallis fequentes ; unum haud procui 
ab fefe abefte > in eum magno impetu redit. Et dum Albanus exer- 
citusinclamat Curiatiis, ut opem ferant fratri, jam Horatius caefo hofte 
vi&or fecundam pugnam petebat. Turn clamore, qualis ex infperato 
faventium folet. Romani adjuvant militsmiuum : Sc ilie defungi prselio 
felfinat. Prius itaque qnam. alter, qui nec procui aberat, confequi 
poilet, Sc alterum Curiatium confkit. 

f Jamque sequato Marte linguli lupererant, fed nec fpe nec viribus 
pares. Alterum inta£lum ferro corpus, & geminata victoria ferocem 
in certamen tertium. dabant: alter feftum vuinere, feflum curfu tra- 
hens corpus, vidtufque fratrum ante fe ftrage, vi< 5 iori objicitur hofti, 

Nec illud praelium fuit. Romanus exultans! Duos, inquit, fratrum 
Manibus dedi: tertium caufte belli hujufce, ut Romanus Albano im- 
peret, cUbo. Male fuftlnenti arm a gladium iuperne jugulo defigit: 
jacenlem lpoliat. 
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other, on the contrary, weakened with lofs of blood, 
and fpent with running, hardly crawls along •, and 
already vanquifhed by the death of his brothers juft 
(lain before his face, like a defencelefs vi&im offers 
his throat to the conqueror’s fword. Accordingly 
this was no combat. Horatius, triumphing before¬ 
hand, “ I have facrificed, fays he, the two firft to the 
“ manes of my brothers : by the facrifice of the third 
“ to my country, I will put an end to the quarrel of 
“ two nations, and acquire for Rome dominion over 
“ the Albans.” Curiatius could fcarce lift up his 
arms: the conqueror buries his fword in his bofom, 
and then feizes his fpoils. 

The Romans * receive Horatius in their camp with 
a joy and gratitude proportionable to the danger they 
had run. Then both hides prepare to bury their dead, 
but with very different thoughts : the Romans being 
become lords of their adverfaries, and the Albans fub- 
jeT to a foreign dominion. The tombs of the Horatii 
and Curiatii were to be feen in Livy’s time, in the 
field where each fell: two of the Romans in one place 
near Alba three of the Albans towards Rome, but 
at fome diftance from one another, according to the 
place where they fought. 

Before the reparation of the armies, Metius, pur- 
fuant to the treaty, afked the Roman king what com¬ 
mands he had for him. Tullus ordered him to keep 
his troops ready to ferve againft the Yeientes, if occa- 
fion : after which the two armies parted. 

Horatius marched in the head of the Romans, load¬ 
ed with the triple fpoils he had fo glorioufly obtained. 
His After, prornifed in marriage to one of the Curiatii, 
came out to meet him at Porta Capena (i). Perceiv¬ 
ing on her brother’s fhoulders a military robe wrought 
uieutun. with her own hands, and prefented by her to her fu- 

* Romani ovantes ae gratulantes Horatiimi accipiunt: eo majore 
cum gaudio. qho prope metum res fuerat. Ad fepulturam inde 
fuorum nequaquam paribus animis vertuntur: quippe imperio alteri 
au£H, alteri ditionis alienae fa£H. 

(i) One of the gates of Rome, fo called becaufe the way to-Capua 
lay through it. 
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ture fpoufe, fhe rent her cloaths, beats her breaft, 
fheds a torrent of tears, calls with mournful accents 
upon her lover’s name, and looking upon her bro¬ 
ther with eyes fparkling with rage, fays to him, “ Thou 
“ triumpheft, O monfter of men, thou applaudeft 
“ thyfelf for having deprived me of a fpoufe, the foie 
“ objedt of my affedtion. Wretch that thou art! 
“ thou glorieft in thy crime, and covered with the 
“ blood of my Cnriatius, thou mockeft my grief!” 
The young conqueror, equally offended with his 
filter's lamentations and reproaches in the midft of the 
public joy and his triumph, ftabs her in the tranfport 
of his paflion with thefe words : “ Go, unnatural filter, 
“ forgetful of thy brothers and country, go with thy 
“ untimely love to thy fpoufe. Thus let every Ro- 
“ man perifh that laments an enemy of Rome !” 

This deed feemed enormous to the Senate and Peo¬ 
ple, but the luftre of the recent vidtory pleaded for 
the offender. The King, unwilling to meddle with 
fo hateful an affair, left it to the Duumviri (2), ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe. The cafe being plain, they 
could not but condemn him to die. The Lidtor 
was going to execute the fentence, and the punilh- 
ment would have immediately followed his triumph, 
if [by the King’s advice Horatius had not appealed 
to the People, and] his father„had not come into the 
alfembly to plead his caufe. He maintained that the 
deed was not to be deemed murder but a juft venge¬ 
ance : that he was father to the brother and fifter, and 
confequently the proper judge of his domeftic affairs : 
that if he had thought his fon criminal, he would have 
ufed his paternal power to punifh him. Then having 
recourfe to intreaties, he conjured the People to pity 
an unfortunate father, and not render him childlefs, 
whom they had a little before feen blefs’d with fo ex¬ 
cellent a progeny. “ What! O Romans (continues 
“ he) can you fee this brave warrior, who a few hours 

(2) That is, two Comm iff oners named by the King. The hrft 
Duumviri, properly fo called, were appointed to keep the Sibylline 
Pracles under Tarcuinius Superbus. 
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“ fince walked in your fight glorious and triumphant, 
“ after fo important a victory ; can you fee him bound 
“ to an infamous flake, expiring amidfl fcourgings 
“ and torments ? A fight which the Albans them-. 
“ felves would hardly be able to bear ! Go, LiCtor, 
“ bind thofe victorious hands which have fo lately ac- 
“ quired empire for the Roman people. Veil the 
“ head of the deliverer of this city (1). Scourge him 
“ either within the Pomcerium, fo it be done amidfl 
c ‘ the fpoils obtained by his -valour ; or without the 
“ Pomcerium, fo it be done among the tombs of the 
“ Curiatii. For (added he fpeaking to the people) 
“ which way can you lead this young hero, that he 
“ find not in the monuments of his glory a protection 
“ againft the ignominy of punifhment ?” 

The people could not hold out either againft the 
tears of the father, or the fleadinefs of the fon, proof 
againft all manner of danger. Horatius appeared at 
his trial with the fame firmnefs of mind that he had 
fhown in his combat with the Curiatii. The people 
thought that on account of fo great a fervice, the ri¬ 
gour of the law might be a little forgot. He was 
therefore acquitted rather out of admiration of his 
bravery, than conviction of the juftice of his caufe. 
But not to leave the fon’s crime wholly unpunifhed, 
the father was fined for him, and the fon made to pafs 
under the yoke •, which confifted of two pofts with a 
third laid acrofs on the top (like a door-cafe). The 
yoke was called Sororium tigillum , or the Sifter’s 
Rafter. It was annually repaired, and ftill fubfifted 
in Livy’s time. A tomb was raifed for Horatius’s 
filter in the place fine was killed. 

The peace with the Albans did not hold long. 
Metius, (v/ho was accufed by the Albans of mifde- 
meanors during the war, in committing the fate of the 
whole nation to the arms of the three Curiatii, and 

(1) In cafes of treafon the law was : “ Let two Commiffioners be 
appointed for ftate-crimes. If the criminal appeal from the fentence, 
let his appeal be received. If the fentence is confirmed, let him be 
veil’d or hoodwinked, and hanged upon a curfed tree, after having 
been fcourged either within or without the Pomcerium.” 

whom 
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whom they began to fufpect of treachery, becaufe he 
had enjoyed ^the Diclatorfhip three years by Tullus’s 
intereft) to recover the efteem and confidence of his 
citizens, conceived the blacked: and moft perfidious 
defign imaginable. He privately fent to the enemies 
of Rome, who were (till conudering of an open revolt, 
to perfuade them to throw off the yoke and declare 
themfelves inftantly; and promifed them, in the heat 
of the battle to turn his arms againfl the Romans. 

Upon this affurance, the Fidenates, feconded by their 
allies the Veientes, take the field. Tullus, having 
long forefeen this ftorm, advances againfl the enemy 
with his own and the forces of Alba, pafles the Te- 
verone, and encamps near Fidenae, where he finds the 
army of the Fidenates joined by their allies. Nothing 
more was done that day. 

On the morrow, the Fidenates and their allies came 
out of their camp at fun-rifing, and drew up in battle- 
array. The Romans did the fame. Tullus took his 
poll in the left wing of the Romans, oppofite to the 
right wing of the enemies, where flood the Veientes. 

Metius commanded the right wing compofed of the 
Albans, drawn up along the river, facing the Fide¬ 
nates, who formed the left wing. When the two 
armies were within reach of the darts, the Albans re¬ 
tired from the reft of the army to the top of the hill, 
where they flood in order of battle, as if they had 
been a body of referve. Metius’s defign, who was no 
braver than honeft, was to Hand neuter during the 
fight, and to fide with the conquerors. This motion 
furprifed the Romans that were neareft, and that faw 
their flank naked by the unexpected retreat of the 
Albans. The fame inftant a horfeman brings Tullus 
the news, who with the choice of his cavalry was be¬ 
ginning to put the enemy in diforaer. At this report 
the Romans we re frighted, and feeing the Albans on 
the hill, imagined they -were going to be furrounded 
on all fides. Tullus, without fhewing any concern 
at this crofs accident, fecretly vows to eftablifh twelve 
Salii, and build temples to Palenefs and Fear •, and pjiior & 
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then cries out loud enough to be heard by the ene¬ 
mies, There is no reafon to be frighted, for that the 
Albans are retiring to the hill by his command, to at¬ 
tack the Fidenates in the rear. At the fame time he 
gives order for the horfe to holdup all their lances, 
which hindered great part of the foot from feeing the 
retreat of the Albans. This ftratagem faved Tullus’s 
army. The Romans, at their King’s voice, refumed 
their courage, and with a loud fhout vigorouily charg¬ 
ed the enemies. The Fidenates, believing themfelves 
betrayed by Metius, quickly gave way, and fled in 
diforder to Fidenre. Tullus detached after them his 
cavalry', who completed their difperfion, and return¬ 
ed immediately again!! the Veientes, who were de¬ 
fending themfelves with great bravery and fuccefs. 
But when they heard of the defeat of their left wing, 
and flight of the Fidenates,. fearing to be furrounded 
they difperfed, and turned to the Tyber for a paflage. 
Many, quitting their arms, threw themfelves into the 
water, where great numbers were drowned. Others, 
whilft they were confidering on the banks whether 
they fliould fight or fly, were attacked by the Romans 
and entirely routed. The victory was complete, and 
the battle had been the moft obftinate and bloody yet 
fought. Metius, at the end of the adtion, had joined 
the Romans and purfued the enemies. At his return 
he congratulates Tullus upon his happy fuccefs. Tul¬ 
lus diflembles, and fhows no refentment. The two 
armies, by his order, join to offer the next day a com¬ 
mon facrifice as a thankfgiving, and in the mean time 
give themfelves up to rejoicing. 

Tullus, fully informed of all the circumftances of 
the treachery, goes in the night with his moft trufly 
friends to Rome, where he arrives before mid-night. 
Immediately he fends for all the Senators, tells them 
what hacl happened, lays before them the meafures 
he thinks proper to be' taken for punifhing Metius, 
and difabling the Albans to make the like attempts 
for the future. His advice is generally approved. 
At going out of the Council he remounts his horfe. 
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and as Rome was but five miles from Fidenre, comes 
back to the camp before day-light. He fends for 
Horatius, the fame by whofe viftory over the Curia- 
tii the Albans had been brought under fubjeftion; 
and orders him to march direftly to Alba with the 
choice of the horfe and foot, and iaftru&s him what 
to do. 

Mean time, after he had privately taken all the 
necefiary meafures for executing his defign, he affem- 
bles the armies. The Albans came firft, and ftood 
as near the King as they could to hear his fpeech. 
They were without arms : for among thefe antient 
nations, the foldiers, even in the camp, wore not 
their arms except when they were going to ufe them, 
which is one reafon why duelling was not praCtiled 
among them. The Roman legion ftood round the 
Albans, and inclofed the afiembly. The foldiers 
were ordered to come with their fwords under their 
cloaths. When filence was made, Tullus began in 
this manner: “ Romans, (fays he) if ever in any 
“ war you had reafon firft to thank the Gods for their 
“ protection, and then yourfelves for your own bra- 
“ very, it was certainly in yefterday’s aftion. For 
“ you had to contend not only with the forces of your 
“ enemies, but what is much more dangerous and 
“ formidable, with the treachery and perfidioufnefs 
“ of your allies. For to undeceive you, it was not 
‘‘ by my orders that the Albans retired to the hills. 
“ I fuffered you to believe, and even declared with a 
“ loud voice, that it was my command, to prevent 
“ your taking alarm at being deferted, and to fpread 
“ terror among the enemies, who thought themi'elves 
“ going to be attacked in the rear. Nor is this 
“ crime to be imputed to ail the Albans. They fol- 
“ lowed their leader, as you would have done, had 
“ I given you the like orders. Metius drew them 
“ after him : Metius is the contriver of this war : 
“ Metius is the violator of the Roman and Alban 
“ treaty. I give others leave to follow his fteps, if I 

do not make him a notorious example to all mor¬ 
tals.” 
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“ tals.” At that inftant Metius was {unrounded by 
fome armed centurions, and the King thus continued 
his fpeech. “ For the benefit, profperity, and hap- 
“ pinefs of the Roman people, for my own and for 
“ yours too, O Albans, I am refolved to remov? all 
«* the inhabitants of Alba to Rome; to make the 
“ common people citizens, and the reft Senators : 
“ in a word, to unite the two nations in one city, in 
“ one commonwealth: that, as Alba formerly made 
“ two nations of one, file may now return to unity.” 
The Albans, at thefe words, were varioufly agitated 
in their minds : but, as they faw themfelves defence- 
lefs, and furrounded with armed foldiers, their fear 
kept them filent. Tullus refuming his difcourfe, and 
turning to Metius : “ If you could (fays he) learn to 
“ be true to your word and treaties, I would fuffer 
“ you to live, and inftruft you myfelf. But as your 
“ difpofition is incurable, you fhall by your punifti- 
“ ment teach mankind to hold thofe things facred 
“ and inviolable, which by you have been infringed. 
“ As therefore in yefterday’s action you kept your 
“ mind divided between Rome and Fidenae, fo fhall 
“ you now give your body to be divided and torn 
“ afunder.” Then he orders him to be faftened by 
his hands and legs to two chariots drawn by four 
horfes, and fo to be torn in pieces. The fpeftators 
could not bear fo horrible a fight, but turned away 
their eyes. This was the firft and laft punifhment 
among the Romans, wherein the lav/s of humanity 
were fo little regarded. In all other inftances they 
could boaft that no nation ever ufed lefs feverity in 
punilhing offenders *. 

Whilft thefe things paffed in the camp, Horatius 
had begun to execute his commiffion againft Alba, 
after notifying to the Albans the order of King and 
Senate.' The Roman legions were fent prefently af¬ 
ter to demolilh the city. They were commanded to 

* Frirmim ultimumque illud fupplicium apud Romanos exempli 
parum memoris legum luimanarum fait. In aliis gloriari licet, nulli 
gentium mitiores placuiffe pcenas. Liv. 1 . i. c. sS. 
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pull down to the ground the walls, houfes, and pub¬ 
lic edifices, except the temples, with a prohibition to 
mifufe any perfon, or hinder the people from carrying 
away what they pleafed. The foldiers, deaf to re- 
prefentations and prayers, demolilh the walls and 
the buildings. Melancholy event, and lingular in its 
kind ! There was not that tumult and confufion as 
are feen in a city taken by ftorm, when the conquerors, 
breaking open the gates, or battering down the walls, 
or forcing the citadel, fpread themfelves through every 
quarter, and with dreadful cries deftroy all with fire 
and fword. A fad filence, caufed by grief and de- 
fpair, prevailed through the whole city. The unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants, forgetting in their confufion what 
to take and what to leave, alked one another, equally 
incapable of giving or receiving advice. One while 
they Hood as motionlefs at the door of their houfes, 
_ which they could not bear to quit; another while they 
ran over them in diflradtion only to fee them for the 
laft time. But when they were prefled by the foldiers 
to come out, when they now heard from the farthefl 
parts of the city the noife of the falling houfes, when 
the dull raifed from different quarters covered all as 
with a thick cloud, they haftily began to carry away 
what they could, relinquifhing with extreme grief their 
houfhold-gods, and the places of their birth and edu¬ 
cation. The ftreets were filled with a long train of citi¬ 
zensweeping and lamenting. The mutual fight of their 
calamities, by a natural fentiment of companion, in- 
creafed their tears. Lamentations and mournful cries 
were heard, efpecially of the women, when pafling 
by the temples, they faw them furrounded with fol¬ 
diers, and left their Gods as it were captives. When 
they were all out, the Roman foldiers levelled to the 
ground all the buildings public and private, except 
the temples, which they were ordered to fpare. Thus 
the work of near five hundred years, the time Alba 
had flood, was entirely deftroyed in one hour. 

Rome, by the definition of Alba, was confider- 
ably increafed. The number of citizens was doubled. 

Then 
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Then it was that mount Coelius was added to the city. 
The principal Albans were admitted among the Pa¬ 
tricians ; and filled what places were vacant in the 
Senate : the Tullii, Servitii, Quintii, Geganii, Cu- 
riatii, Clcelii. 

AlTemblies, in general, impatiently bear an aug¬ 
mentation of their number, becaufe it cannot be done 
without diminilhing the power and credit of the par¬ 
ticular members. The Roman Senate had much no¬ 
bler views. The public intereR was the pritnum mo¬ 
bile of that auguft aflembly. On the prefent occa- 
fion, the Senators were attentive, not only to increafe 
the number of the citizens by new fubjedts, but to 
bind them together, to render them well affe&ed to 
the Rate, to reconcile them to their new fituation, to 
repair their lofies, and eafe their grief at leaving their 
native country. By thefe methods, full of a prudent 
forefight, and little known among other nations, 
Rome by degrees advanced to the power and gran¬ 
deur defigned her by Providence. 

Ten new troops of horfe were alfo formed out of 
the Albans, and the old legions were proportionably 
augmented. Thus every order of the Rate received 
fome addition from the new-comers. 

Tullus let his forces be quiet all the winter; and 
.early in the fpring led them againR the Fidenates. 
They had the boldnefs to withRand the Romans, who 
were much fuperior both in number and valour. Ac¬ 
cordingly the war was neither difficult nor long. After 
the lofs of a battle, the Fidenates fled to their city. 
Tullus befieged it, and prefied them fo vigoroufly, 
that they were forced to furrender at difcretion. Ab- 
folute mafler of Fidenre, he was fatisfied with punifh- 
ing the moR feditious, and reRored the city to its an- 
tient liberty. 

He met with greater refiRance from the Sabines, 
the moR powerful nation of the country next to the 
Hetrurians. - The caufe of this new war was mutual 
injuries complained of on both fides, and refufal of 
fatisfadlion demanded. This war lafied fome years, 

and 
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and was waged with great animofity. Several bloody 
battles were fought with almoft equal fuccefs. At 
length, in the laTt battle, the Sabines, obliged to give 
way, were entirely routed, and purfued in their flight 
with great daughter. The Romans got their fpoils, 
plundered their camp, and loaded with booty, re¬ 
turned triumphant to Rome. 

This expedition was followed by a war with the A. R. 102 
Latines. What occafioned a quarrel between Rome A ' n - c * 
and the Latine cities, ancient colonies of Alba, was Dionyf. 
their refufal to fubmit to the Roman dominion. !■ 3-?■ 175 
Fifteen years after the deftrufbion of Alba, Tullus 
fummoned by ambafiadors the thirty colonies formerly 
dependent on Alba, to acknowledge the fovereignty 
of the Romans, pretending, that as lords of the Al¬ 
bans, they were entitled to all the rights of a nation 
fubjefted and incorporated with Rome. Here plainly 
appears the genius and chara6ter of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. ■ Advantageoufly fettled in a country, where 
they had been received, as I may fay, by mere cour- 
tefy and a precarious title, they imitate not the reft 
of the nations, who, content with their refpeftive ter¬ 
ritories, had no thoughts of fubduine - or incroaching 
upon their neighbours. The Romans, one would 
think, had even then a fecret fcrefight of their future 
greatnefs, and believed themfelves deftined to become 
one day lords of all other nations. 

It is very vifible, Tullus’s fummons could not but 
extremely difpleafe the Latines ; and accordingly was 
the ground of the war between them and the Ro¬ 
mans ; which lafted five years: but was a war after 
the antient manner, carried on with great moderation. 

There were no great armies drawn up to deftroy one 
another'by bloody battles. There were no cities taken 
or brought into fubjettion, or reduced to the laft ex¬ 
tremities. They were fatisfied with making inroads 
on one another’s lands during harveft, and the coun¬ 
try once pillaged, each fide returned to their homes, 
after a mutual exchange of prifoners. Medullia, a 
Latine city, where the Romans, in Romulus’s reign, 

had 
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had fent a colony, for a fecond revolt, and taking 
part with their nation, was the only place befieged by 
the Roman king. Fie eafily took it, and fo managed 
that it never more thought of rebelling. No other 
mifchiefs ufually attending on war, was felt all that 
time, either by the Romans or Latines: which was 
the reafon that both Tides, lefs incenfed againft each 
other, were the more inclined to a peace. 

Liv. 1.1. Some time after its conclufion, information was 
brought to the King and the Senate, that it rained 
ftones on the Alban-hill. A voice alfo feemed to be 
heard, injoining the Albans to ufe in their facrifices 
their own country-rites, which had been laid afide 
fince their union with the Romans, as if in quitting 
their country they had alfo quitted their Gods. In 
confequence of this prodigy, facrifices were ordered 
for nine days ; and the fame cuftom was ever after 
oblerved on the like occafion. 

ibid. About the fame time, a more real evil, I mean the 

Dionyf. ^ pl a g Ue? afflicted the city of Rome. This difeafe 
'•3-P-17 ' deadened the courage and hands of the foldiers, fo 
that they had no heart to take up arms, and renew 
their military exercifes. But Tullus, who breathed 
nothing but war, and believed that motion and exer- 
cife were beft for their health, gave them no refpite 
till he himfelf was feized with the ficknefs. As it 
was long and obftinate, it fo humbled the courage and 
fiercenefs of Tullus, who had hitherto thought it a 
weaknefs unworthy a king to mind the ceremonies 
and observances of religion, that becoming on a hid¬ 
den another man, as is ufually the cafe with perfons 
of that turn, he gave up himfelf to the lowed: and 
moft childiib fuperflitions. As for the generality of 
the Romans, the antient reverence for the Deity re¬ 
vived through the city. Returning to the fame fpirit 
that prevailed under Numa, they found no other re¬ 
medy for their prefent calamity but recourfe to the 
Gods, and appeafing their wrath with facrifices. 

A.R. 113. As it is cuftomary to embellifh the death of princes 
^Ant. c. fomething extraordinary, it is faid, the king hav- 
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ing fhut himfelf up, after Numa’s example, to per¬ 
form certain occult and private facrifices, wherein he 
obferved not the ceremonies enjoined, Jupiter offend¬ 
ed at his miftaken religion, darted his lightning upon 
him, by which he and his whole family were confum- 
ed. His death is alfo related fome other ways, and 
Ancus Martius is thought to have been concerned in 
it. Tullus reigned thirty-two years. He was a prince 
of lingular merit for war, and cannot be fufficiently 
praifed for his prefence of mind in battle, and pru¬ 
dence in the greateft dangers. But the Latine hiffco- 
rians blame him for too ftrong an inclination for arms, 
and for his negledt, and afterwards fuperftitious regard, 
of. religion. 

*#######################♦*########### 

CHAP. IV. 

The Reign of ANCUS MARTIUS. 

Ancus Martius reflores the divine worfhip, negletted under 
his predeceffer. He is engaged in feveral wars againli 
his will , and always comes off with advantage. He 
enlarges Rome by taking in mount Aventine: Builds 
Ofiia: Walls in the Janiculum. Lucumo , native of 
Tarquinii , and originally of Corinth, fettles at Rome, with 
his wife Panaquil , gains the favour of King and People , 
and takes the name of Lucius Par quin. Death of Ancus. 

A FTER a fhort interregnum, the People chofe A.R. n 4 . 

Ancus Martius King, grandfon of Numa by A »t. c. 
his daughter Pompilia, and his election was confirmed UvA.'i. 
by the Senate. The new King, finding many of the c -. 3*, 33. 
facrifices formerly inftituted by his grandfather had iff 1 , 
been neglected, and the Romans, for the moft part, .—183. 77 
inftead of cultivating their lands, were feeking only 
to enrich themfelves by plunder, affembled the Peo¬ 
ple, and reprefented the neceffity of reviving the fame 
zeal for the fervice of the Gods as was fhewn under 
Numa 3 alledging, that the conterfipt of their wor- 
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fhip had drawn down upon Rome, plagues, peilt- 
lences, and numberlefs calamities. ■, that the only re¬ 
medy was to refume their former practices, and apply 
themfelves, as heretofore, to the culture of their lands, 
and the care of their flocks. This fpeech was received 
with great applaufe and univerfal approbation. 

Ancus, before all things, laboured the reftoration 
and obfervance of his grandfather’s wife inftitutions 
concerning religion. To that end he fent for the Pon- 
tifices, and received from their hands Numa’s written 
prefcriptions about the facrifices. He tranfcribed them 
upon oaken boards, (for brafs was not yet ufed for that 
purpofe) and hung them up in the Forum for all 
the people to read. He alio caufed to flouriih agri¬ 
culture and huibandry. He fent out of the city all the 
idle people, and revived in all the farms ardour and 
diligence, by commending the induftrious and rebuk¬ 
ing the negligent: Cares worthy a good King and 
wife adminiftration! 

Thefe happy beginnings promifed a peaceable 
reign. But he had fcarce ended thefe domeftic regu¬ 
lations, when the Latines, who had made an alliance 
with Rome under Tullus, filled the country on all 
fides with bands of robbers, imagining that Ancus’s 
averfion for war fprung from pufillanimity and want 
of experience. They confidered him as a pious and 
devout prince, that would fpend his whole reign in 
temples, amidfl: altars and facrifices. They were 
miftaken. Ancus * partook of Numa’s and Ro¬ 
mulus’s genius, and qualified the one by the other, 
as occafion required. He perceived that pacific mea- 
fures were neceflary for his grandfather’s reign, over 
a nation newly formed, and ftill fierce and unpolifhed. 
The times were altered. It was not fafe for him to 
- remain in quiet, according to his natural inclination. 

* Medium erat in Anco ingenium, & Numae & Romuli raemor: 
praeterquam quod avi regno magis necefiarium fuifie pacem credebat, 
cum in novo turn feroci populo; etiam, quod ilH contigiffet otium, 
fme injuria id fe haud facile habiturum. Tentari patientiam, Sc ten- 
tatam contemni; tempcTaque elle Tullo regi aptiora, quam Numse. 
Liv.l. i.c. 33* 
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He plainly faw his patience would be tried, and car¬ 
ried too far would be contemned; and that the pre- 
fent jun&ure required rather a Tullus than a Numa. 

He therefore refolved upon war. 

But to have right on his fide, and gain the protec¬ 
tion of heaven by the juftice of his caufe, and equity 
of his proceedings, he began with trying methods of 
accommodation. He fent his complaints to the La- 
tines by amhaffadors, and demanded fatisfa&ion for 
the a< 5 ts of hoftility committed on his territory. The 
Latines returned in anfwer : “ They knew nothing of 
what was laid to their charge; and if any diforder 
had happened, the mifchief was done without their 
allowance. Befides, they acknowledged not the tri¬ 
bunal of Martius : and if they had any engagements 
with Tullus, they looked upon them as void by his 
death. 5 ’ 

Then Martius proclaimed war upon them in form. 

The Fecialis or Herald being come on the enemy’s 
borders, cried with a loud voice, u Hear, O Jupiter, 

“ Juno, hear O Quirinus, hear O ye celeftial, ter- 
“ reftrial, and infernal Gods ; I call you all to wit- 
46 nefs, that the Latines are unjuft ; and as they have 
“ injured the Roman People, by the command of 
“ the Roman People, and with the confent oi the 
<c Senate, I and the Roman People declare war a- 

gainft them.” He performed the reft of the cere¬ 
monies defcribed in Numa’s reign. By the whole 
form extant in Livy, it appears that no mention is L.i.c. 32. 
made of the King, but all is tranfacted in the name, 
and by the authority of the People, that is, of the 
whole body of the nation. 

After this declaration of war, Martius led his army 
againft the Latines, and befieged Politorium before 
that city had time to receive aid from its allies. Up*’ 
on its furrender, the King, inftead of punilhing, only 
removed the inhabitants to Rome with all their ef¬ 
fects, and diftributed them in the Tribes. Next 
year the Latines fent a new colony to Politorium, and 
they began to cultivate the lands which belonged to 
Voi. I. H it. 
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it. Martius goes to attack them, and they boldly 
meet the Roman army, but are vanquifhed, and their 
city taken a fecond time. The King ordered it to 
be burnt, and the walls levelled, to deftroy all hopes 
of making it again the feat of war, or the means of 
feizing the neighbouring lands. This expedition 
ended, he led back his forces to Rome. 

The brunt of the war fell next upon Medullia, 
which was befieged by the Latines. It was a Roman 
colony refolutely bent to hold out to extremity. The 
Latines however took it by ftorm, and kept it three 
years : after which it was retaken by the Romans. 

Martius had feveral other wars to maintain again!!: 
the Sabines and other nations, who, breaking their 
treaties, attacked the Romans at different times. 
Many battles were fought, and fieges formed, wherein 
the Romans had generally the advantage. In the 
liege of Fidenae, the King carried fubterraneous mines 
from his camp to the walls of the city, which are the 
iirfl mentioned among the Romans. In all thefe wars, 
Martius took feveral cities, whofe inhabitants^, accord¬ 
ing to the laudable cuftom praflifed from the begin¬ 
ning, were tranfplanted to Rome, and incorporated 
with the ancient citizens. 

By this wife policy, the circuit of Rome daily in- 
crcafed. The old Romans firft fettled in what was 
called the Palatium : then the Sabines in the Capitol 
and Citadel: after that the Albans on mount Coelius. 
Aliens took in mount Aventine for a habitation for 
the conquered Latines. This hill was of a good 
height, and eighteen ftadia in compafs. Ancus be¬ 
lieving this mount might be a place of defence a- 
gainft a furprize, furrounded it with a wall and a 
ditch. 

He undertook out of the city another and much 
more confiderable work, which brought to Rome 
plenty of all neceffaries, and opened a way to more 
glorious conquefts. The Tyber, which flows from 
the Apennine mountains, and runs along the walls of 

Rome, 
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Rome *, difcharged itfelf not far from the city 
into the Tyrrhenian fea, at a place then very incom¬ 
modious, and too open for fliips. Though it was 
navigable for large river-boats, and could even carry 
merchant-Ihips from the fea to Rome •, yet it was of 
little ufe to the city, for want of a fafe port. Ancus, 
to promote trade, found means to contrive a harbour, 
very commodious, and of a good extent. From that 
time large merchantmen eafily entered the mouth of 
the Tyber, and were brought to Rome with the help 
of oars or ropes. When the fhip was deep laden, 

Ihe came to an anchor, and the merchandizes were 
conveyed in boats. Ancus improved alfo a narrow 
piece of land lying between the fea and the Tyber in 
the fhape of an angle : there he built a city which he 
fortified, and named Oftia, from its fituation f. From Eut* 
Rome to the fea is about fixteen miles. Oftia was 
between Rome and the mouth of the Tyber, about 
three miles from the fea. 

Ancus likewife digged falt-pits on the fea-fhore, Liv. 1. i. 
and diltributed among the people ten thoufand bufhels C -., 3 S- 
of the fait. Thefe iargefies were called Congiaria (i), ' 31 ‘ 

and became very common in procefs of time. An¬ 
cus moreover walled in the Janiculum, a high hill 
beyond the Tyber, and placed there a flrong garri- 
fon for the fecurity of the water-trade againft the 
robberies of’the Hetrurians, who poflefied all the 
country on the other fide the Tyber. For a commu¬ 
nication between this new place and the city, he built 
over the river a timber-bridge, of an extraordinary 
make, whofe parts were held together without being 
linked with iron. The Poniifices $ were appointed 
to keep up and repair the bridge. 

* It is not fo now. Rome is built on both fides the Tyber.. But 
- then it lay only on the left fide. The right belonged to Hetruria. 
f Oftium fignihes a door or entrance. This town was called Oftia, 
becaufe it was at the entrance’ of the port. 

(i) So called from congius, a Roman meafure of about an'Englifh 
gallon. 

X ’Tis thought the name. Pontifex came from this commifljon to 
make or repair the bridges which was committed to them. 
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He enlarged the Pomcerium, that is, the Ipace be¬ 
tween the walls and the country. By which name 
the Ipace alfo between the walls and the houfes was 
called. 

In proportion to the increafe of inhabitants, was 
alfo that of licentioufnefs •, and feverity became the 
more necelfary. Ancus, to check the audacioufnefs 
of malefactors, and frighten with the terror of pu- 
•nifhment thofe who were not restrained by the laws, 
built a prifon in the middle,of the city, in view of 
the whole Forum. 

A.R. i*i. In the reign of Ancus Martins there came and fet- 
^Ant. c. t j e( j at R ome a ftranger called Lucumo. Flis father 
Liv. 1. i. Damaratus was of Corinth, and of the race of the 
- Bacchiades, the molt powerful of the country, and 
1/3° p 7 184 which had long held there the nrlt rank. He had 
— lS6 - amafied immenfe riches by his commerce with the ci¬ 

ties of Hetruria, the wealthieft of Italy. A Sedition 
railed at Corinth by Cypfelus, who ufurped the go¬ 
vernment, forced him from thence, becaufe he was 
not fate. He brought away with him all his money 
and goods, came to Tarquinii one of the molt flou¬ 
rishing cities of Hetruria, and married a wife of the 
firlt quality. He had by her two Sons, Aruns and 
Lucumo. By the death of his brother Aruns, Lu¬ 
cumo became foie heir to his father’s great riches, 
and elpoufed Tanaquil, a lady of high birth, who 
impatiently bore that the family fhe v/as married into 
Should be inferior in power to that wherein lire v/as 
born'*. Seeing her hufbanid little refpeCted at Tar¬ 
quinii becaufe he was a ftranger, better wife than citi¬ 
zen lire rcfolved to quit her birth-place, deeming 
that her country where her hufband Should be ho¬ 
noured. Rome Seemed to her a proper Scene to aft 
the part Are defigned. She flattered herfelf that in a 
new-founded city, where merit makes nobility, it 
would be eafy for Lucumo, with his great accom- 
plilhments, to attain the higheft dignities. The ex- 


* Surnrno loco nata, & quae baud facile iis in quibus nata erat, 
humiliora fineret ea qua; innupiiiiet. Li\ r . 
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ample of the foreigners who had reigned there, enli¬ 
vened her hopes. She readily perfuaded her hufband, 
who was no lefs ambitious, and native of Tarquinii 
only by the mother’s fide. They departed therefore 
to Rome with all their effects. When they came to 
the Janiculum, an eagle (as the report goes) with 
fpread wings gently defcending over the chariot, in 
which he was fitting with his wife, takes away his 
hat: then flying fome time round the chariot with a 
loud noife, fets it again on his head. Every one 
fees, without my remarking, what is to be thought 
of fuch a ftory. Tanaquil, educated according to 
her country cuftom in the knowledge of aufpices, 
tenderly embraces her hufband, and declares to him 
that by this extraordinary event the Gods clearly pro- 
mife him the future fovereignty of Rome. 

Full of thefe thoughts and expectations, they en¬ 
ter Rome. Lucumo took the name of Lucius, with 
the firname of Tarquinius, which fhowed the place, 
of his birth. The great wealth of this foreigner, 
and the magnificence of his retinue, a new fight at 
Rome, attradted immediately the eyes of the whole 
city ; but quickly after, their attention was entirely 
engrofled by his perfon, and his rare endowments pro¬ 
cured him an univerfal efteem. His affability and 
eafinefs of accefs, his agreeable and courteous be¬ 
haviour to all the world, his natural inclination to 
oblige, his forwardnefs, though without pride or 
ortentaticn, to relieve the diftrefied, gained him all 
hearts. How glorious is it, but how rare, to make 
fuch ufe of riches, which yet alone can render them 
valuable ! Perhaps his liberality was not wholly dif- 
interefted. 

Nothing but Lucumo was talked of at Rome. 
The fame of his virtues and bounties reached the 
Court, and bred in the.King a defire to know him. 
He loft nothing by a dole view. Ancus confefled 
his merit far excelled his reputation. He put him to 
the trial, and found him fit for all things. Fie dif- 
charged with a wonderful dexterity a.nd read kiefs all 
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the offices conferred on him by the King. He fhined 
in Council by the wifdom of his advice, which was 
always followed. He was no lefs diftinguilhed in 
the field by his courage and prudence. And what is 
frill more admirable than all the reft, he tempered the 
luftre of his accomplilhments with fo perfedt a modefty, 
that envy never dared to attack him, but he always 
remained equally agreeable to the Great and the Small. 
The King put an unlimited confidence in him ; and 
gave him the higheft mark of it, in appointing him, 
by his laft will, guardian to his children. Ancus 
died after a reign of twenty-four years. He was not 
inferior in merit, whether for war or for peace, tp 
any of his predeceffors. 








CHAP. V. 

The Reign of TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, 

Tarquin is declared King. Creates a hundred new Sena¬ 
tors. Maintains feveral wars againjl his neighbours , 
and comes off with advantage. Tarquin’s injiituticns 
during peace. Enlarges , beautifies , and ftrengthens the 
city. Makes aqu^edubis and drains. Builds the Circus. 
Bays the foundation of the Capitol. Story of Navius 
the Augur. Birth of Servius 'Tullius. Tarquin chufes 
him for his fon-in-law. The King’s death, murdered 
by order of Ancus Martius’s font. 

T HE fons of Ancus Martius were now paft child¬ 
hood. The eldeft was fourteen years old, and 
confequently might obftrudt Tarquin’s ambitious de- 
figns, if the election of a King was delayed any time. 
This Tarquin knew, and therefore haftened the elec¬ 
tion to the utmoft of his power. He then difcovered 
himfelf to be the man he had always been inwardly 
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in his-heart, that is, a perfon whofe proceedings had 
been all influenced by the defire of empire. This 
inftance Ihows that ambition may put on the malk of 
virtue to attain its ends, and appear to the world 
modeft, equitable, difinterefted, beneficent. How¬ 
ever, though thefe may be but falfe virtues, yet a 
(late would be very happy if rulers who obtain the 
fovereignty by that method, would always keep the 
fame character : which was Tarquin’s cafe. 

When the day of election was appointed, Tarquin, A.R.13S. 
fearing the prefence of Ancus’s fons might be con- * 

trary to his views, fent them out of the way on pre- Liv. 1. r. 
tence of taking the diverfion of hunting. He no 
longer concealed his defign, but by a fpeech proper l.j.ptfse. 
to gain the fuffrages of the people, openly fued for 
the crown, which none of his predeceflors had ever 
done. Tarquin told the aflembly, “ what he defired 
was not unprecedented, fince two foreigners had be¬ 
fore him mounted the throne, Tatius and Numa; 
the firft of whom, not only a ftranger, but an enemy, 
was made King. Ever fince he was his own mafter, 
and could difpofe of himfelf, he had removed to 
Rome with his wife and all his effects. Of the time 
men fpend in public offices, he had palled a greater 
part at Rome than in his own country. He had been 
lb happy as both in war and in peace to be trained 
up under Ancus Martius liimfelf, who was pleafed to 
be his mailer and inltructor in the Roman rites, cuf- 
toms, and laws. For refpecl and fubmiffion to the 
King he was fecond to no man, for generofity and be¬ 
neficence to others not even to the King himfelf.” 

This fpeech was the more favourably received, as it 
contained nothing but the truth. The People with 
one confent elected him King. 

He began, in order to be ilill more popular, with Liv. 1.1. 
chufing a hundred peVfons out of the Plebeian fami- 
lies, eminent in the profeffion of arms, and mofi i, 5 , 99 . 

converfant in Hate-affairs, and advanced them to the 
degree of Patricians and Senators. In this he con- 
lulted his own no lefs than the interefl. of the public; 
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for owing their advancement to him, they were fo 
many creatures fubfervient to his pleafure. They 
were ftiied Patres minorum gentium , to diftinguifh them 
from the Senators of the old creation, who were 
called Pitres majorum gentium . Thus the Senate, hi¬ 
therto confifting. but of two hundred, was by this 
new creation increafed to three hundred members 
which number remained unaltered many ages. To 
fill thus with eminent fubjefts an aflembly where all 
affairs of moment were debated and determined, was 
doing the republic great fervice. And indeed, to 
the wife conduft of the Senate will Rome be indebt¬ 
ed for her grandeur. But it is very furprizing, as I 
have obferved, and very glorious for that affembly, 
that an augmentation of one hundred Senators fhould 
not meet with oppofition, nor breed any complaints. 
Dionyf. Tarquin' increafed alfo the number of Veftals, 
P- T 99- whofe bufinefs was to maintain the facred fire. Nu- 
ma, as we faicl, appointed four: Tarquin added 
two more, becaufe the public facrifices and religious 
ceremonies, at which the Veftals were obliged to af- 
fift, being multiplied, it was alfo necefiary to in- 
creafe tlie prieftefies. Their number remained ever 
after fixed to fix. 

He made other regulations refpefting religion, the 
civil government and ornament of the city, which 
I fhall colleft at the end of his reign, to prevent an 
interruption of the courfe of his many wars. 1 lhall be 
very fhort, except when any material circumftance 
worthy the reader’s attention fhall occur. 

Dionyf. It is no wonder that the neighbouring nations 
1 - 186 fhould with a jealous eye behold Rome grown pow- 
Liv.i. i. erful by new acquifitions, and forced by the increafe 
c. 36—38. G f her new citizens to enlarge her bounds, and daily 
widen the circuit of her walls. The principal of thefe 
• nations were the Latines, the Hetrurians, and the Sa¬ 

bines. The flighted pretence made them forget trea¬ 
ties and oaths extorted by necefiity, and put them upon 
renewing wars hitherto fatal to them, but which they 
hoped would prove more fuccefsful. One while they 

at- 
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attacked Rome fingly and feparately •, another while 
they ftrengthened themfelves with the afliftance of 
their neighbours. Their grand error, which proved 
their deftru&ion, was their not joining all together 
at firft, or at leaft at the time we are fpeaking of, 
againft a common and very dangerous enemy, that 
equally threatened them all with flavery. Rome 
with great policy weakened them by a feparation, and 
ftrengthened herfelf by an union of all the nations fhe 
fubdued. 

Ancus’s death feemed to the Latines a favourable 
opportunity to endeavour to recover by arms fome 
towns they had been forced to yield to the Romans. 

The new King, who forefaw their defign, waited not 
their coming, but marched firft againft them. He 
took from them feveral places, and among the reft 
Collatia, five miles from Rome. He gave the go¬ 
vernment of it to his nephew Artins Tarquinius, poft- 
humous and only fon of his brother, who had been 
dead many years. This Aruns, firnamed Egerius *, *From 
becaufe he had no eftate, affumed then the name of^®> t0 
Collatinus, which defcended to his pofterity. 

There were, during this and the following campaigns/ " 
on both fides, ravages of lands, aflaults of cities, fre¬ 
quent lkirmifhes, pitched battles, fometimes very 
bloody and obftinate, but generally favourable to the 
Romans, by the final fuccefs, and by the ceffion of 
many places. After a very great advantage obtained 
by Tarquin over the Latines, who were extremely 
emboldened by a ftrong reinforcement of Hetrurians, 
he marched to the conqueft of the Latine towns, bent 
to carry by ftorm all that fhould refufe to furrender. 

But he was not obliged to form one fiege : all threw 
themfelves upon his clemency, and by a general de¬ 
putation in the name of the republic of the Latines, 
fued for peace on his own conditions, and opened 
their gates to him. Tarquin, far from making an ill 
ufe of his vi&ory, fhowed to all the cities great mode¬ 
ration and lenity. He put not one Latine to death ; 
ufed neither banifliments nor confilcations of eftates; ’ 
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made no alterations in their laws or their government; 
but obliged them only to releafe all their prifoners 
without ranfom, to reftore to their mailers the (laves 
they had taken away, to give back what they had 
plundered from the countryrpeopie, and make them 
full reparation for the damages fuftained by their in- 
curfions. Upon thefe conditions Tarquin received 
into his alliance and friendfhip the people of Latium. 
Thus ended a war which, with fome interruption, had 
lafted near twenty years. The King returned to Rome 
loaded with glory, and made his entrance in triumph. 

The next year war was kindled between the Sabines 
and Romans. There was fought a very (harp, but 
A.R. 157- not decifive battle. The armies parted to meet again 
Al d_ C ' in the fpring. The Sabines took the field firft, fup- 
A.R?*ij8. ported by a confiderable body of Fletrurians, and 
Ant*, c. pofted themfelves near Fidenae, at the conflux of the 
594 - Xybcr and Tiverone. They formed there two camps 
on the fame line, parted only by the canal corhmon to 
both rivers, over which they laid a bridge of boats 
for communication, and to render the two camps but 
one. Tarquin, informed of their proceedings, led 
out all his forces, and polled himfelf a little above 
the Sabines, a few paces from the Tiverone, upon a 
rifing-ground, where he fortified his camp. However 
defirous of fighting both armies might be, there was 
no regular battle. Tarquin ufed a llratagem which 
anfwered his purpofe as well. 

He threw on the Tiverone, near which he was en¬ 
camped, a number of fmall boats laden with dry wood 
and other combuflible matter, daubed with refin and 
fulphur. About the fourth watch, that is, three hours 
before fun-rifing, he fet them on fire, and turned them 
loofe with a fair wind into the flream. Thefe fire- 
boats quickly palled the conflux, and coming to the 
wooden bridge, fired it in feveral places. The Sa¬ 
bines feeing the flames from all parts, ran to the bridge 
to extinguifh them. Mean time Tarquin, who was 
marching in order of battle, came at break of day to 
one of the camps. He found it but weakly defend- 
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ed, for moft of the enemies were employed in quench¬ 
ing the fire: and therefore he became matter of it 
without any difficulty. The fecond camp of the Sa¬ 
bines, potted on the other fide the river, was at the 
fame time attacked by another body of Romans, who 
departing in the beginning of the night in fmall boats, 
had patted the conflux by means of the darknefs with¬ 
out being perceived, and only waited the firing of the 
bridge to afiault the enemies fecond camp. This en- 
terprize was as fuccefsful as the firft. The Romans 
cut in pieces part of thofe that were in the camp. 
The reft were either drowned in the river by en¬ 
deavouring to efcape the enemy, or confirmed by the 
fire in trying to preferve the bridge. Tarquin, in 
poflfettion of both camps, divided the fpoils among 
his foldiers. As for the prifoners, as well Sabines as 
Hetrurians, he commanded them to be conducted to 
Rome, and put under a ftrong guard. 

In fuch adions it is that a general’s abilities vifibly 
appear. To deceive the enemies in this manner, he 
mutt contrive the defign alone, keep it fecret till the 
time of execution, dired all the circumftances and 
defcend to the minuteft particulars, give fo juft orders, 
that all may be ready to ad in concert, and troops dif- 
patched from different places and at different times 
may all arrive at the rendezvous exadly at the hour 
appointed. In a pitched battle, efpecially when the 
armies are very numerous, how many things are left 
to chance, which the general cannot forefee or direct! 
Here every thing proceeds from his own head, every 
thing is the effed of his prudence ! 

The Sabines, confounded and humbled by this 
fatal blow, which had deftroyed their beft troops, had 
no farther thoughts for the prefent of defending them- 
felves by arms, but recurred to the mercy of the Ro¬ 
mans. They fent ambaffadors to Rome, and obtained 
a truce for fix years. 

As for the Hetrurians, incenfed at being fo often 
defeated by the Romans and refufed their prifoners, 
whom Tarquin detained as fo many hoftages, they 

ordered 
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ordered in a general council that the whole nation 
fhould enter into a league againft the common.enemy, 
and thole that refilled to join fhould be declared re¬ 
bels, and forfeit the rights of the community (i). By 
virtue of this order, they, all took arms, palled the 
Tyber, and encamped near Fidenae. That city, being 
treacheroully taken by means of a fedition raifed by 
their practices, enabled them to feize a great number 
of prifoners upon the Roman territory, and carry them 
away. They left a ftrong garrifon in the place, which 
they believed would be of great fervice in their defign 
of continuing the war with the Romans. 

A.R. 159. The next fpdng the Romans were firft in the field. 
Ant. c. Tarquin, to be in condition to withfeand the formi- 
s9i ' dable league of the Hetrurians againft him, had arm¬ 
ed all the Romans capable of ferving, and raifed as 
many troops as he could among the allies. The firft 
campaigns were not diftinguilhed with any memorable 
event. Of all the Hetrurians, the Veientes fuftered 
moll by the ravage of their lands, which the Romans 
continued feveral years fucceflively. 

A r l6 . At laft they fat down before Fidense, refolving at 
Ant. c." any rate to drive the garrifon thence, and be revenged 
5$9 ' of the inhabitants for delivering the city to the Hetru¬ 
rians. The befieged made a long and vigorous de¬ 
fence, and exerted their utmoft againft enemies from 
whom no quarter was to be expended. The fallies were 
brifle and frequent, feveral very bloody battles were 
fought, wherein both parties engaged with uncom¬ 
mon obftinacy, the thirft of revenge on one fide, and 
defpair on the other, creating, in every adtion, frefh 
courage and ftrength. The city, however, was taken 
by ftorm, and the garrifon, with all other Hetrurian 
foldiers, put in chains. As for the authors of the re- 

(;) Hetruria extended from the Tyrrhenian fea to the Apennine 
hills, and from Liguria to the Tyber. The Latines called the inhabi¬ 
tants Etrufci, Tuici, the Greeks Tyrrheni. The whole country was 
divided into twelve cantons, called Lucumonies, which were governed 
by twelve magiftrates called Lucumones. The twelve capital cities 
were, Clufinm, Perufia, Cortona, Aretium, Volaterra, Vetulonium, 
Kufellte, Tarquinii, Voifmii, Cssre, Falerii and Veii. Hetruria was 
the feat of learning for the Romans before Greece was conquered. , 
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hellion, fome were ignominioufly fcourged to death 
in the fight of the whole army, and others fent into 
perpetual banilhment. Tarquin divided the lands of 
the Fidenates among the Romans whom he left there 
to dwell and defend it againft the attacks of the 
enemy. 

The laft engagement between the Romans and A. R. 
Hetrurians was'fought near Eretum in the country of 
the Sabines. The Hetrurians ventured one battle 5 
more at the inftance of the inhabitants of that city, ' 
who put them in hopes the Sabines would join them. 

The fix years truce with the Romans was expired, and 
the Sabines in general had nothing fo much at heart 
as the reparation of their lolfes. They flattered them-' 
felves with fuccefs, relying much on a flourififing 
youth, to which time had been given to grow and 
gather ftrength during the peace. But all thefe pro¬ 
jects vanifhed, becaufe the Roman army took the field 
much fooner than was imagined, fo that ‘the Hetru¬ 
rians received no regular troops from any city of the 
Sabines. , They were only joined by a few volunteers 
who were well paid. Tarquin’s advantage over them 
in this aCtion, was decifive for the Romans. Ac¬ 
cordingly the victory was the moll fignal they had 
hitherto gained. The Roman Senate and People, ce¬ 
lebrated it by decreeing Tarquin a triumph. The He¬ 
trurians for that time were difcouraged, becaufe of a 
great number of troops fent from all their cities, very 
few returned home. Some remained on the field of 
battle, ethers trying to efcape, fell into impalfable 
ways, and had no remedy but to furrender to tlie con¬ 
querors. 

In a fituation fo deplorable, the heads of the nation, 
informed of Tarquin’s preparing a new expedition 
againft them, refolved in council to treat with him of 
a peace. Immediately a deputation of the molt noted A. R. 165. 
perfons for age and quality was fent from each city, C ‘ 
with full power to accept of luch terms as the King 5 ? " 
of the Romans fhould pleafe. Tarquin, after they 
had made a long fpeech, told them, he had but one 

quefiion 
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queftion to a He, namely, whether they ftill pretended 
to difpute equality with him, or whether they were 
come to own their'defeat, and reftore their cities to 
his obedience ? All then declared their cities, as well 
as the conditions of peace, to be abfolutely in his 
power. £C This fubmiffion, replies he, is all I require. 
“ Go and tell your republic fo. Till you return, rely 
“ upon the truce I now grant you.” 

Upon thefe promifes the deputies withdrew, and 
returned in a few days, not with bare words, but with 
ail the enfigns of fovereignty with which their Kings 
were ufed to be clothed, as a proof of their entire 
fubmiffion to his authority. They offered him a crown 
of gold, an ivory chair, a golden feepter, a mantle 
mixed with purple and other colours. They are faid 
to offer him alfo twelve axes from the twelve cities. 
Each city, among the Hetrurians, had a Liclor that 
walked before the King, carrying an ax in the midft 
of a bundle of rods ; and when the twelve cities join¬ 
ed in any expedition, the twelve factors walked before 
the commander in chief. This ceremony was bor¬ 
rowed by the Romans, whether in Romulus’s time, or, 
as fome others believe, in Tarquin’s reign. He would 
not appear with thefe new marks of honour before he 
had confulted the Roman Senate and People, and ob¬ 
tained their confent. Such was the fuccefs of Tar¬ 
quin’s nine years war with the Hetrurians. I don’t 
know, however, whether this full fubmiffion of the 
Hetrurians is not a little exaggerated by Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffenfis. Porfena, Tolumnius, the fiege of 
Veii, which will prefently be mentioned, ffiow, He- 
truria was not yet entirely fubdued. 

There were now only the Sabines to difpute the 
fuperiority with the Romans. By how much the 
nearer thefe people were to Rome, by fo much the 
more famous were they for their bravery and extent 
of a rich country, and by fo much the more defirous 
was Tarquin of fubjefting them to his dominion. He 
proclaimed therefore war againft them, on pretence of 
their refilling to deliver up thofe who would have had 
\ their 
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their nation declare for the Hetmrians. Both armies 
took the field very early. The lofs of the firft battle, 
wherein the Sabines were entirely defeated, cooled not 
their ardor. They raifed a frelh army more nu¬ 
merous than the firft. The war lafted five whole 
years, during which time there were continual incur- 
fions on both fides, and mutual ravages of the enemies 
country. Several battles were fought, wherein the 
Sabines had fometimes the better: but the confider- 
able advantages were generally on the fide of the Ro¬ 
mans. At length, this obftinate war was ended by a 
battle. The two nations aflembled all their forces 
with thofe of their allies, and fought a whole day with 
great vigour. The Romans gained the vidlory. A great 
number of Sabines lay dead on the field, in generoufly 
defending their lives. A greater number of runaways 
were taken prifoners. The enemy’s camp, full of 
riches and booty, remained to the conquerors, who, 
matters of the field, after deftroying all with fire and 
fword, returned to Rome about the end of the year. 

Tarquin triumphed a third time. 

The next year he made frefii preparations againft A. R. t 7 t. 
the fame Sabines, who, diftieartened by their ioffes, c - 
ibaid not to be attacked. The principal perfons of each ' 
city, deputed to Tarquin, who was now in the field 
at the head of his army, affured him, their deftiny 
was in his hands, and prayed him to confult his cle¬ 
mency and goodnefs in granting them a peace. The 
Roman King received the more gladly the free fub- 
million of the Sabines, as it faved him the dangers of 
purchafing it by a conqueft: He made an alliance 
with them on the fame terms he had done with the 
Hetrurians; and moreover, releafed all the Sabine 
prifoners without ranfom. 

In all that has been hitherto faid, appears the cha- 
rafter of the Roman people, (of which much plainer 
marks will be feen in the fequel-,) namely, their de¬ 
fire of dominion, their pretending a claim to give law 
to others, and their belief of being deftined to become 
lords of the univerfe. One would think they re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived an order from heaven, giving them an abfolute 
dominion over all nations : 

7 # rcgere imperio populos , Romane , memento . 

Theeheav’n, brave Roman, form’d for high command. 

With what haughtinefs and pride do they already 
fpeak to the nations! but this haughtinefs and this 
pride are accompanied with an air of goodnefs and 
lenity which removes their fears. As they are offend¬ 
ed and incenfed with refiftance, they are gained and 
difarmed by fubmiffion. 

Parcere fubjettis^ & debellare fuperbos . 

To fpare the fuppliant, and pull down the proud. 

They are a conquering nation, but that feeks only 
to fubdue, not deftroy ; and that always afpires to 
make the vanquijfhed their friends. 

I promifed, after the recital of Tarquin’s martial 
exploits, an account of his moil remarkable a&ions in 
peace : for he hath rendered himfelf equally famous 
in both refpedts. 

His increafmg the number of the Senators and 
Veftals has already been remembered. 

He beautified with fhops and other works the Fo¬ 
rum, where juftice was adminiflered, and the affem- 
blies of the People and markets were held. 

He rebuilt the walls of Rome with great ftones, ac¬ 
cording to art, which were raifed before in a very 
rough manner. 

He made aquedufts and common-fewers to convey 
water to Rome, and to carry off the filth into the 
Tyber : works of infinite ufefulnefs, (the one for the 
conveniences of life, the other for the cleanlinefs of 
the city) and of a magnificence not to be conceived, 
and which muft have coft immenfe fums. They may 
be judged of by a circumftance related by Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffenfis. Pie obferves, that the fewers having 
been in time fo negletted, that the water would not 
p>afs through them, the Cenfors, who undertook to 
cleanfe them, received a thoufand talents, (that is, 
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75,000 1 . fterling) to defray the expence. The fame 
author adding to the aqueduCts and fewers the caufe- 
ways paved with ftone, which were long after railed,' 
fays, nothing gave him a more lofty idea of the gran¬ 
deur and power of the Roman empire, than thofe 
magnificent works. 

Befides thefe edifices Tarquin built the Circus, be¬ 
tween mount Aventine and mount Palatine, in which 
he made covered feats for the fpe&ators. Before that 
time they were placed on wretched amphitheatres built 
with boards, and fupported with polls, being haftily 
run up when the games were to be celebrated. And 
if we look farther back, we find the fpe&ators Hand¬ 
ing on the ground *. Tarquin divided the Circus 
into thirty parts, one for each Curia, from whence 
the games could be conveniently feen by every man. 
This building became afterwards the moll magnificent 
work of Rome, and the moll capable of ftriking with 
admiration. It will be mentioned in its time. 

He undertook alfo to build a temple to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, purfuant to his vow in a battle 
with the Sabines. But, becaufe the hill, defigned for 
this edifice, being very high and lleep, had no even 
ground ; to correct this defeat, he raifed a high and 
ftrong wall all round, with a large terrace between 
the wall and the top of the hill. By this immenfe 
labour he levelled the ground, and made it fit to bear 
any building. Ncverthelefs he laid not the founda¬ 
tions of the. temple, becaufe he lived but four years 
after his wars. It was a very noble and moft magni¬ 
ficent undertaking. It is eafy to judge of it by what 
lias been faid, efpecially if it is remembered, that a 
rock was alfo to be cut through, which took up great 
part of the hill, and the reft of the ground to be le¬ 
velled. Tarquin the-Proud laid the foundations, 
raifed great part of the building, and almoft brought 
it to perfection. But the whole work was finifhed by 

* antea fubitariis gradibus Sc fcena in tempus Hru£hi ludcs sdi 
folitos : vein vetuft:ora repetas, itantcm populism Ipe&avifie, Tacit. 
Anna!. 1, 14. 
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the Confuls, the third year after the expulfion of the 
Kings. 

It is juftly thought ftrange that Tarquin fhould 
undertake fuch expenfive works, at a time when the 
revenues of Rome were yet very fmall. The fpoils 
taken from the enemies, and carefully kept in the 
. public treafury, fupplied doubtlefs great part of the 
expence necefifary for building fuch {lately edifices : 
but the prince found a plentiful ftock in his frugality 
and care not to run into any needlefs expences on his 
own account. Befides, we know, the People were 
employed in works relating to the beautifying of the 
city, and the building of the temples. 

There happened in Tarquin’s reign, if the Hifto- 
rians are to be credited, a very extraordinary event, 
which greatly increafed the reputation of the Augurs 
and Aufpices. Tarquin intending to add three new 
centuries of Knights to the three centuries eftablifhed 
by Romulus, and to give ’them his own and the name 
of his friends •, Accius Navius, the moft celebrated 
Augur of his time, told him, fuch an alteration could 
not be made without firft confulting the will of the 
Gods by the flight of birds. The King, vexed to be 
crofied in his defigns, to difgrace his art,, and fhow 
all divination-was but chance, commanded him to go 
and confult his Aufpices, whether what he had in his 
thoughts could be effected. The Augur obeys, and 
returning fome time after, affirms the thing to be prac¬ 
ticable. Then the king,, fmiling, fays to him, “ I 
cc was thinking whether you could cut this flint with 
cc a razor which I have here and gave them to him. 
Accius, without a moment’s hefitation, taking the 
razor, cut the flint in two. Tarquin, full of admira¬ 
tion, erected him in the place a ftatue of brafs with 
his head veiled. In the fame place were put the razor 
and flint, to preferve to pofterity the memory of fo 
extraordinary a fact. By this miraculous event the 
fcience and profeffion of augury was held in greater 
honour than ever. From that time no war was under¬ 
taken, no afiembly convened, no refolution made, in 
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a word, no public affair was tranfafted without fxrft 
coniulting the Augurs. 

How fabulous foever this fa£t may appear, Cicero 
makes his brother Quintus fay *, all the Annals muff 
be burnt, and all hiftorical fafts be rejedled, to call it 
in queftion after the authority of fo many famous au¬ 
thors •, and, what is of much greater force, after the 
teftimony of the ftatue erefted for a memorial of it, 
which was ftill in being in the time of Dionyfius Ha- - 
licamaffenfis. But Cicero f himfelf, though Augur, 
makes a jell of the ftory, and ranks it with fabulous 
inventions, commentitiis fabulis : wherein he is much 
more worthy of credit than his brother, who pleading 
the caufe of Divination, alledges, as advocate, what¬ 
ever had been devifed by the Augurs'in favour of that 
fubjeft. 

x Was the fa£t real, as St. Auguftin feems to think, 
it fhould be inferred that God, to punifh the idola¬ 
trous fuperftition of the Romans, and the vain confi¬ 
dence they placed in their falfe Gods, from whom they 
hoped to get the knowledge of the future, which he 
has referved to himfelf alone, fuffered the devil to 
work this miracle, very proper to foment and increafe 
the blind credulity of that People. 

I have deferred till now to fpeak of Servius Tullius, Liv. 1.1. 
whom we lhall quickly fee on the throne. He was 
of Corniculum, a city of Latium. His mother 1.4. p. 206 
Ocrifia, a lady of quality and eminent virtue, was”" 111, 
with child when that city was taken by Tarquin, who 
carried her away with the reft of the captives, and 
gave her to the Queen. Ocrifia' was delivered of a 
fon, called Tullius after his father, with the firname 
of Servius, to denote the ftate of fervitude wherein 
he was born •, for all prifor.ers of war, every one 
knows, were flaves as well as their children. He was 
nurfed and educated in the palace as a (lave. One day, 

* Negemus omnia, comburamus Annales, fifta haec eiTe dicam us, 

&c. 1. de Divin. n. 33. 

f Contemne cotem Attii Nxvii. Nihil debet effc in philofophia 
commentitiis fabellis loci. 1. de Divin. n, So. 
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as he was in the King’s room, and afleep, a flame was 
feen to encircle his head. Thefe antient fafts are 
always attended with prodigies. At the report of 
this event, the King came into the'room. As fome- 
body was bringing water to quench the flame, the King 
prevented it, and commanded the child not to be 
touched till he awaked of his own accord. Very foon 
the flame ceafed with the child’s deep. Then Tana- 
quil taking her hulband aflde: “ See you (faid lhe) 
“ that child which we educate in fo low a manner: 
“ know, he will one day be the light and fupport of 
“ our houfe. Wherefore, let us for the future ufe all 

our care to give him an education worthy the great 
“ hopes we ffiould conceive of him.” From that 
time they looked upon him as their own fon, and 
caufed him to be trained up in all things becoming a 
youth of quality, and one defigned for the higheflc 
honours. 

He wifely improved the inltru&ions he received, 
and ihowed in all his behaviour fentiments and diipo- 
fitions worthy a throne. Tarquin, when he came to 
chufe a fon-indaw, found none among the Roman 
youth more deferving than him of that honour, and 
gave him. his daughter in marriage. This new ad¬ 
vancement, which feemed to place him near the 
throne, far from breeding in him haughtinefs and 
pride, ferved only to fet forth his merit with more 
luftre, and fhow his rare endowments to better advan¬ 
tage. The King often put him at the head of- his 
army, where he always behaved with the bravery and 
prudence of a confummate general. Whenever Tar¬ 
quin, whether through age or infirmities, was unable 
to dilcharge his functions in perfon, Tullius was im¬ 
mediately employed. In all the offices he had to fuf- 
tain, he difcovered fuch ripenefs and wifdom, and fo 
gained the people by his civil and obliging behaviour, 
that all the willies' and fuffrages began already to de¬ 
clare in his favour. Tanaquil had brought the King 
but one fon, who died in the flower of his youth, and 
had left two fons unqualified, by their age, to fucceed 

their 
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their grand-father. All eyes were therefore call upon 
Servius as Tarquin’s future fucceffor. 

So diftinguifhed a preference rouzed the jealoufy 
and ambition of Ancus’s two fons. They had all 
along with concern feen themfelves removed from the 
throne by the fraud of their guardian, and bore with 
impatience the fubftitution of a foreigner in their 
place. But they thought it the higheft indignity and 
utmoft dilgrace, if, from the hands of Tarquin’ the 
fcepter fhould not pafs at lead; into theirs, and if they 
fhould have the vexation to fee it again defcend to a 
man of nothing: if in a city, where, about a hundred 
years before, Romulus, offspring of a God, and him- 
felf a God, had, during his mortal life, wore the crown, 
a flave, fon of a flave his mother, fhould be feen on 
the fame throne. “ What difhonour (faid they to one 
“ another) would it reflect on Rome, and particularly 
“ on our family, if, whilft the race of Ancus fubfifts, 
“ the throne fhould be open, not only to foreigners, 
“ but even to (laves !” They refolve therefore to 
remove that difhonour with the fword. But they were 
no lefs incenfed againft Tarquin himfelf than againft 
Servius •, and many reafons induced them to begin 
with taking away his life. For if he furvived his fon- 
rn-law, he might, as King, be better able to revenge 
the murder they fhould commit, than a private man, 
Befides, in all probability, Servius being killed, Tar¬ 
quin would not fail to chufe another fon-in-law, and 
make him his fucceffor. So it was agreed by the twq 
brothers, the'King fhould be firft attacked. 

They chufe for inftruments of their defign two bold 
and refolute peafants, and gave them ample inftruc- 
tions. The peafants come near the entrance into the 
palace with hatchets on their (boulders, quarrelling 
with one another, and making a great noife. This 
difturbance attracts the attention of the whole guard. 
Their quarrel growing warmer, they demand to be 
heard by the King. Their clamours had now reached 
his apartment. He was very ready to give them au¬ 
dience, and hear their cafe. The Kings, to become 
I 3 mere 
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more popular, were eafy of accefs to all their fubjecfts, 
and judged their differences in perfon. They begin to 
bawl and fpeak both together, continually interrupt¬ 
ing each other. It was with difficulty they were made 
to fpeak by turns. One of them begins with fetting 
forth the caufe of his complaint, and relating the fadt 
ip the manner agreed upon beforehand. Whilft the 
King was attentively liftening to his ftory, the other 
ftrikes him on the head with his hatchet, and leaving 
it in the wound, they both run away. The King’s 
attendants remove him juft expiring in their arms, and 
the murderers are feized. 

The whole city is immediately in an uproar, and 
there is a great concourfe of people about the palace, 
Tanaquil, in the tumult, orders all the gates to be 
ftiut, and places a ftrong guard, with a command to 
let no man go in or out. Mean while (he diligently 
prepares every thing, to drefs the wound, as if there 
was fome hope : and, in cafe there ffiould be none, 
fhe takes other meafures. Having inftantly fent for 
Servius, and fhown him her dying hufband, fhe con¬ 
jures him, taking him by the hand and prefenting 
to him her two grandfons, not to fuffer his father-in- 
law’s death to go unpunifhed, nor his mother-in-law 
and thefe unhappy orphans to become the fpqrt of 
their enemies. “ The throne is yours (fays fhe) if 
ai you fhow yourfelf a man, and not theirs who have 
“ committed murder by the hands of others. Take 
“ courage, and follow the path marked out plainly to 
“ you by the Gods in that divine light which here- 
“ tofore fhone. round your head. Now let that ce- 
“ leftial flame rouze you : now fhake off {lumber in- 
“ deed. We, though foreigners, have reigned here. 
“ Think then, not whence you are fprung, but 
“ what you are. And if, through concern at this 
“ fatal accident, you cannot advife yourfelf, be ad- 
“ vifed by me.” (i) 

As 

(i) Tuum eft, inquit, Servi, ft vir es, regnum: non eorum qui 
alienis manibus peftimum facinus fecere. Erige te, Deofque duces ie- 
quere, qui clarum hoc fore caput divino quondam circumfufo igni 

por- 
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As the clamour and violence of the people could 
hardly be reftrained, the Queen, looking out of a 
window, bids them lay afide their concern, faying, 

' “ The King, (truck with a fudden and violent blow, 
had at firft loft his fenfes : the wound was not deep: 
he was now come to himfelf. After wiping off the 
blood, the wound had been examined, and was like 
to do well. She hoped they would fee him in a few 
days. In the mean time it was his pleafure the people 
fhould obey Servius, who would adminifter juftice, 
and difcharge the other functions of royalty.” Ac¬ 
cordingly Servius appears with the royal robes and 
Liftors, and feated on the throne, decides fome caules • 
immediately, and upon others declares he will con- 
fult the King. Mean while, Ancus’s fons, when they 
heard the two murderers were feized, imagining the 
King to be (till alive, and feeing the great power of 
Servius, went into voluntary banilhment at Sueffa 
Pometia, a city of the Volfci. 

Tarquin the Elder died at eighty years of age; 
and had reigned thirty-eight. He left two grand- 
fons * under age, Lucius Tarquinius, and Aruns t 
Tarquinius; and two daughters, both married. 

portendenmt. Nunc te ilia cceleftis excitet flamma. Nunc expergif- 
cere vere. Et nos peregrini regnavimus. Qui fis, non unde natus 
fis, reputa. Si tua re fubita confilia torpent; at tu mea fequere. Liv. 

1. i. c. 41. 

* Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, in a long diflertation, fhows them tp 
b£ grandfons to Tarquin the elder, and not his own fons, 
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CHAP. VI. 

The REIGN of SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

’Tullius is declared King by the People, without the confetti 
of the Senate. He maintains feveral wars , which are 
happily ended. He divides the People into nineteen 
Tribes. He eftablijhes the Cenfus or furvey. He intro¬ 
duces the cujlom of infranckifmg flaves. He makes a 
particular alliance between the Romans and Latines. 
Tragical death of Tidlius. 

T ULLIUS having governed fome days in the 
King’s name, and feeing his authority fufficiently 
eftablifhed, publifhed at length Tarquin’s death, as if 
he was juft expired. He performed his obfequies in 
a magnificent manner, and eredted for him a {lately 
monument with all the ornaments of majefty. Then 
he declared himfelf guardian of the young princes, 
grandfons of Tarquin. He took care of the ftate as 
their inheritance and patrimony, and in that quality 
affirmed the reins of the government. 

The Senators, offended and alarmed at this con¬ 
duit, which opened a way for an entire independence 
on their authority, concerted meafures to prevent the 
confequences, and oppofe the growing power of Tul¬ 
lius. He, fully informed of their intentions, omitted 
nothing to gain the People’s favour in fo urgent and 
deoifive a juncture. To that end, he aflembles the 
People, prefents to them Tarquin’s grandfons,. and 
puts them under their proteftion, as he was charged 
by their dying grandfather, in words which, fays he, 
will for ever remain engraven on my heart. “ He 
briefly turns up the important fervices Tarquin had 
performed for the ftate, modeftly rehearfes his own 
endeavours to walk in his fteps, and his fincere defire 
to eafe the poor citizens. He concludes with proteft- 
ing, that, as guardian of thefe unfortunate children, 
who are going to be expofed, as well as himfelf, to 
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the utmoft danger, he has nothing to do, but to put 
them into the hands, and under the protection, of 
the Roman People, who alone for the future can be 
a father to them.” 

Tullius’s fpeech was received with the univerfal ap- 
plaufe of the aflembly. Some that were prefent, 
whom he had prepared before-hand, cried out, 

“.He Ihould be chofen King, and the Curiae he 
called to the vote.” This cry was inftantly follow¬ 
ed by the whole multitude. Tullius thought the 
motion Ihould be improved, and accordingly fum- 
moned the Comitia to meet, to which were called 
the people of the country. The Curiae met on the r. ly6 _ 
day appointed, and all declaring for Tullius, they Ant. c. 
advanced him to the royalty. Tullius afcended S7<5 ' 
the throne, without giving himfelf any concern about 
the Senate’s confent, who confirmed not, according 
to cuftom, the decree of the People. 

A foreign war feafonably arofe to flop the domef- Dionyf. 
tic commotions which might be excited by the dif-^'f - ^ 3 ' 
content of the Senators. The Veientes were the firft c. 42. 
that revolted. Their example was followed by the 
Cceretes and Tarquinians, and immediately all He- 
truria was in arms. This war held twenty years with¬ 
out intermiffion. The inroads were frequent on both 
fides, and the two nations engaged often with all 
their forces. Servius had always the advantage, as 
well in particular fkirmilhes, as in general actions. 

He triumphed three times, and in the end reduced 
them to obedience. The twelve cities of which the 
Hetrurian nation confiflred, drained of men and mo¬ 
ney, met together in the twentieth year, and refolved 
to fubmit again on ’the fame terms given them by 
Tarquin. Servius very readily granted them, with 
all their rights and privileges. But for the Cceretes, 
Tarquinians, and Veientes, who had been the leaders 
in the rebellion, and drawn the others into their quar¬ 
rel, he punilhed them with confifcation of lands, 
which he prefently after diftributed among thofe that 
were received into the number of Roman citi¬ 
zens. 
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zens. This good iuccefs fecured him the crown for 
ever. 

He believed it incumbent upon him to fhoW his 
gratitude to the Goddefs Fortuna, by whom he had 
been To conftandy favoured. He dedicated to her 
two temples, one by the name of Bona Fortuna, the 
Kom^ ot ^ er ’ Fortuna Yirilis. Plutarch mentions a third 
y.isi. temple, dedicated alfo by Servius, to Fortuna Pri- 
migenia, becaufe fhe had from his birth taken him 
under her care. He names feveral others, which 
fhow Tullius had always before him the change which 
happened in his fortune, and was not afhamed of the 
low eftate from whence he was advanced. 

Dionyf. At his accefiion to the crown he had divided part 
1 .4- p.iis of the lands of the public.among the poor citizens, 
~ 22, ‘ who had none of their own to cultivate, but were 
obliged to gain a livelihood by labouring for others. 
He had alfo made feveral lav/s about contracts, and 
the frauds committed therein, which were all approved 
in the Comitia. 

Servius is remarked to be the firft King of Rome 
that ftamped an imprefiion on the money. It con- 
fifted before but of fhapelefs bits of copper or lead, 
of fuch a weight. The image of a lamb was the 
firft ftamp, and from thence the money was called 
Pecunia. 

Servius employed the leifure procured him by the 
late peace with the Hetrurians, in works both ufeful 
and grand. He took in mount Viminalis and mount 
Efquilinus, each of which was capable of containing 
a city of a juft extent. He gave the ground for thofe 
to build on that had no houfe, and raifed for him- 
felf a palace on the fineft part of mount Efquili¬ 
nus. He was the laft King that enlarged the cir¬ 
cuit of the city, by adding thefe two hills to the 
other five. 

After Tullius had inclofed the feven hills within 
the city, he divided it into four quarters, which were 
named from the principal hills they contained. To 
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the three Tribes Rome was divided into by Romulus, 
he added a fourth, and placed one in each quarter. 

The inhabitants of mount Capitolinus, mount Pala- 
tinus, and the fpace between thefe two hills, compofed 
the firft Tribe, called Tribus Palatina. They that 
dwelt in the quarter called Suburra, containing mount 
Coelius, made the fecond Tribe, which retained the 
name of Tribus Suburrana. The inhabitants of 
mount Efquilinus were called Tribus Efquilina. 

Laftly, they that lived on the mounts Viminalis and 
Quirinalis, bore the name of the hills on which they F rom col . 
were placed, and were called Tribus Collina, or Col-lis, a hill, 
latina. 

He divided alfo the whole Roman territory into Dionyf. 
fifteen Tribes, which, added to the other four, made M-p-szr. 
nineteen. The number was afterwards increafed at Liv!l." i. 
different times, and at laft fixed to thirty-five Tribes, c -4-— 44. 
as I fhall obferve in the fequel. 

After this, he fet about a regulation, the wifeft 
and moft advantageous that could poffibly be de- 
vifed for the republic, and withal the propereft to 
gain him the Senate, and recover the efteem and friend- 
fliip of the higheft order of the ftate. Mr. l’Abbe 
de Vertot, in his excellent book of the Revolutions 
of the Roman republic, prepares the reader for this 
important regulation by very judicious remarks. 

It will perhaps be thought ftrange, fays he, that 
in a ftate governed by a King aflifted with a Senate, 
the laws, ordinances, and reiult of all the delibera¬ 
tions, Ihould always run in the People’s name, with¬ 
out any mention of the Prince on the throne. But 
it muft be remembered, this generous People had re- 
ferved the beft fhare in the government. No refolu- 
tion was taken, whether for war or peace, but in 
their afiemblies. Thefe were called at that time Co- 
mitia Curiata, or Afiemblies by Curiae, becaufe they 
were to confift only of the inhabitants of Rome, di¬ 
vided into thirty Curiae. Here the Kings were cho- 
fen, the magistrates and priefts elected, laws made, 

and 
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and juftice adminiftred. The King, with confent of 
the Senate, convened thefe affemblies, and appointed 
by a Senatus-confultum the day they were to meet, 
and the affairs they were to debate. Another Sena¬ 
tus-confultum was required to confirm what was 
there decreed. The Prince or chief magiftrate pre- 
fided in thefe affemblies, which were always preceded 
by aufpices and facrifices, whereof the Patricians had 
the foie management, 

But however, as every thing was decided in thefe 
affemblies by a plurality of voices, and the fuffrages 
given man by man, the Plebeians always out-voted 
the Senate and Patricians, fo that they ufually formed 
the refult of the deliberations preferably to the Se¬ 
nate and nobles. Servius Tullius, a prince entirely 
republican, notwithflanding his regal dignity, could 
not however bear that the government fhould often 
depend on the meanefl of the populace ; and there¬ 
fore refolved to convey the whole authority to the 
nobility,- where he hoped to find jufter views and lefs 
prejudice. 

The undertaking was attended with great difficul¬ 
ties. Tullius had to deal with a people of the whole 
world the haughtieft and moft jealous of their rights : 
and to oblige them to part with any privilege, it was 
necefiary to blind them with fome greater advantage. 
The Romans in thofe days were taxed fo much a head 
to the public treafury ; and as originally the fortune 
of private perfons was very near alike, they had been 
made liable to the fame tax, which they continued 
to pay with the fame equality, though in procefs of 
time fome were found to have much greater eftates 
than others (i). Servius reprefented in an affembly, 
that the inhabitants of Rome and their riches being 
confiderably increafed by the great number of foreign¬ 
ers fettled in the city, he did not think it reafonable 
that a poor citizen fhould contribute as much as a, 

* Varro fays, the taxes being laid on the tribes, were therefore 
called Tributes and Contributions. 

wealthier- 
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wealthier one to the public expences : that thefe con¬ 
tributions. ought to be proportioned to every particu¬ 
lar perfon’s eftate ; but to know that exadlly, it was 
neceffary to oblige all the citizens, under the fevered: 
penalties, to give in a faithful account of their effects, 
which might fefve for a rule to make fuch an affeff- 
ment. 

The People, who faw in this propofal only their 
own relief, received it with great applaufe, and the 
whole affembly unanimoufly gave the King power to 
fettle the government in fuch manner as fhouid feem 
the moft agreeable to the public good. Purfuant to 
that refolution, Servius inftituted the Cenfus, which 
was nothing elfe but a lift or furvey of all the Roman 
citizens, wherein were comprized their age, effects, 
profeflion, name of their Tribe and Curia, with the 
number of their children and Haves. There were 
then in and about Rome, above eighty thoufand citi¬ 
zens lit to bear arms. In this, furvey were included 
neither the women, nor the children, or young per- 
lons under feventeen years of age, nor the Haves. 

Servius divided all thefe citizens into fix Claffes, 
and made up each Oafs of different Centuries, which 
were not companies of a hundred men, as the word 
feems to denote, but contained more or lefs accord¬ 
ing to the diftinction of the Claffes. Half the Cen¬ 
turies of a Clafs v/ere compofed of young citizens 
from feventeen to forty-five years of age; and half 
contained the older citizens from forty-fix and upwards. 

In the firfi: Clafs he put eighty Centuries, contain¬ 
ing none but Senators, Patricians, or perfons noted 
for their riches ; who were all to be worth at leafl a 
hundred thoufand Affes*, that is, 322 1 . 18 s. 4 d. 
fterling(i). Thefe eighty Companies of the firlt 

* Halicarnaflenfis, who reckons after the manner of the Greeks, 
counts 100 minse at leafl for thofe of the firft Clafs, which anfwer to 
Livy's 100,000 aifcs. Ten afTes make a drachma ; confequently 
100,000 aifes made 10,000 drachmas, or xoo minae. For the Attic 
mina was 100 drachmas. 

(1) Thefe computations are according to Arbuthnot. 
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Clafs were (as I faid) divided into two orders, namely* 
forty of elderly perfons, intended for the guard and 
defence of the city, and forty of younger men to go to 
the wars. They had all alike arms offenlive and de- 
fenfive. The offenfive were a javelin, a pike, and a 
fword •, the defenfive, a helmet, a cuirafs, and cuifles, 
all of brafs. Under this firft Clafs were alfo ranked 
, all the cavalry divided into eighteen Centuries, com- 
pofed of the principal and richeft perfons of the 

city (x). 

The fecond Clafs had but twenty Centuries, con- 
fifting of thofe who were worth at leaft feventy-five 
thoufand afies, or 242 1 . 3 s. 9 d. fterling. They 
were armed in much the fame manner as the citizens 
of the firft Clafs, except that they had no cuirafs, 
and carried an oblong buckler, inftead of an oval 
fhield. 

In the third Clafs were alfo but twenty centuries, 
with an eftate of fifty thoufand afies, or 161 1. 9 s. 2d. 
fterling. They had the fame arms as the fecond 
Clafs, except cuifies. 

The fourth Clafs had the fame number of Centu¬ 
ries as the fecond and third. The eftate was to be 
twenty-five thoufand afies, or 80 1. 14 s. 7 d. fterling. 
Their arms were a fquare buckler, a fword, and a 
pike. 

In the fifth Ciafs were thirty Centuries with effedts 
to the value of twelve thoufand five hundred afies, or 
40 1 . 7 s. 3 d. £. fterling. They were armed with 
flings and ftones. 

Four other Centuries without any arms followed 
the troops, two of carpenters and fmiths for making 
the engines of war, and two of trumpeters and blow¬ 
ers on the horn. The workmen belonged to the fe¬ 
cond, and the two others to the fourth clafs: which 
cgnfequently had each twenty-two centuries. 

(1) Perfons of the firft rank, by reafon of their pre-eminence, had 
the name of Clafiici; whence the phrafe Clafiici authores, for the moft 
approved writers* All others, of what Clafs foever, were faid to be 
infra Clafiem, 

The 
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The fixth Clafs had but one Century, or was ra¬ 
ther a confufed multitude of the poorer citizens. 
They were called Proletarii, as being ufeful only by 
flocking the commonwealth with children, orExempti, 
becaufe they were exempted from going to war, and 
paying any tax. 

Thefe fix Clafies contained one hundred ninety- 
three centuries, commanded each by an officer noted 
for experience and bravery. 

Livy and Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis differ in fome 
circumftances of little moment which affedl not the 
nature and fubftance of this regulation, and therefore 
they are not taken notice of by me. 

This diftribution of the Roman People was, as we 
fee, entirely military, and with a profpetfl chiefly to 
war. Neverthelefs Servius made fignal ufe of it in 
the civil adminiilration of the government; wherein 
his great ability and profound policy cannot be fuffi- 
ciently admired. He ordered that for the future the 
People Ihould aflemble by centuries, when mao-i- 
ftrates were to be eiedted, laws made, war declared, 
or when capital crimes, and fuch as concerned the 
whole Hate, were to be judged. The aflembly was 
to be held without the city, in the field of Mars(i). 
The citizens were to come armed, according to the 
diftinftion of their clafies. It was the prerogative of 
the Sovereign or chief magistrate to convene”the Co- 
mitia Centuriata, as well as the Curiata ; and all con- 
fultations were to be preceded by Aufpices, which 
gave great aut hority to the Prince and Patricians, who 
were in veiled with the principal offices of the priefl- 
hood. It was moreover agreed, that the votes Ihould 
be taken by Centuries, whereas before they were 
counted man by man, and that the ninety-eight Cen¬ 
turies of the firft Clafs Ihould give their votes firft. 

(0 Campus Martius was a large field lying near the Tyber confe- 
crated to Mars, where the public lports and exercifes were performed, 
and feveral public Comitia or aflemblies were held, and for that pur- 
pofe were the Septa or Oviiia apartments railed in for the Tribes or 
Centuries to go in one by one to give their votes. 
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By this new regulation, full of admirable wifdom, 
things were fo contrived, by an artful mixture of bur¬ 
dens and advantages, that neither the poor nor the 
rich had any juft caufe to complain. It muft needs 
have been fo, fmce the People bore this alteration fo 
many years, without Ihowing any fign of diflike or 
difcontent. 

For indeed, on both fides, if there was any new 
burden, it was balanced by fome great advantage. 
When troops were to be raifed, each of the hundred 
ninety-three Centuries, except the laft, was obliged to 
furnifn a certain number of foidiers, and a certain 
fum for the fubfiftence of the army. Now the richer 
fort being feweft in number, and yet making more 
Centuries than the reft, who were lefs rich and more 
numerous, were obliged to ferve almoft without in- 
termiflion, and to fupply very large fums ; whilft the 
inferior Claffes, much more numerous than the prin¬ 
cipal ones, and divided into fewer Centuries, went to 
war but feldom, and in their turn, and paid very light 
taxes. For the fame reafon, thofe who had only from 
hand to mouth, and made the bulk of the People, 
as they do every where elfe, were exempted from fer- 
vice and tribute. 

And here Servius’s wife defigns cannot be too much 
admired. Perfuaded that men, in making war, have 
no ftronger motive than their fortune, and readily ex- 
pofe themfelves to any danger in defence of their 
eftates, he believed thofe that had more intereft than 
others in the gaining of a battle, not only ought in 
juftice to be freer of their money and perfons, but 
alfo would ferve the republic with more courage and 
zeal. At that time every one went to the wars at his 
own charge, and it was not yet the euftom to main¬ 
tain the foidiers out of the public treafure. What 
difference in a battle, between troops that hazard their 
all, and adventurers that have nothing to lofe ! 

By what I have been faying, it appears, the poor 
were entirely eafed, and the burdens and contribu¬ 
tions fell folely on the rich, in proportion to their 
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efiate *. But on the other hand, the rich were amply 
recompenfed, and the poor had much lei's power than 
before. In the early times, affairs of the greateft im¬ 
portance, efpecially the creation of the magillrates, 
the making or abrogating of a law, even peace and 
war, were decided by the Comitia Curiata, where the 
Plebeians, much more numerous, were mailers of all 
the refolves. Servius, by the new regulation, artfully 
conveyed to the firft Clafs, compofed of the great 
men of Rome, all the authority of the government: 
and without openly depriving the Plebeians of the right 
of fuffrage, he found means by this method to render 
it of no effect -f. 

For the whole nation confiding but of one hundred 
ninety-three Centuries, and there being ninety-eight in 
the firft Clafs, if only ninety-feven were of the fame 
opinion, that is, one more than half of the hundred 
ninety-three, the bufinefs was determined and then 
the firft Clafs, compofed, as I faid, of the great men 
of Rome, formed alone the public decrees. If any 
votes were wanted, and fome Centuries of the firft 
Clafs diffented from the reft, the fecond Clafs was 
called. But when thefe two Claffes agreed in opinion, 
or rather, when in thefe two Claffes, which together 
made an hundred and eighteen votes, there we re ninety- 
feven of one mind, the plurality was formed, and it 
was needlefs to go on to the third. Thus the meaner 
people were without power, when the voices were 
taken by Centuries •, whereas, when they were counted 
by Curiae, as the rich were confounded with the poor, 
the leaft Plebeian had as much power as the greateft 
Senator. 

Some alterations were in time made in the order 
eftabliflied by Servius, but of no great importance, 
which fhall be mentioned as occafion requires. 

I muft not forget a very ufeful law made by Ser¬ 
vius, (according to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis) that 

* Heec omnia in dites a pauperibus inclinata onera. Liv. 

< t Gradus fatti, ut neque exclufus quifquam fu fir agio videretnr, Sc 
vis omnia penes primores civitatis efiet. Liv. 
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upon every birth, a piece of money Ihould be paid 
into the temple of Juno Lucina; upon every death, 
into the temple of Venus Libitina •, upon taking the 
Toga Virilis, into the temple of the Goddels Ju- 
ventus. 

From that time the Comitia Curiata, or afiemblies 
by Curiae, were held only for electing the Flamines 
(that is, the priefts of Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus) 
and the Curio Maximus (i), with fome other inferior 
magiftrates, of which there will be occafion to fpeak 
in the fequeL 

The cuftom of calling the Comitia Curiata was ftill 
retained for form-fake, when the military power called 
Imperium was to be conferred on thofe that by the 
fuffrages of the Centuries had been raifed to the ma- 
giftracy. 

Servius, it is faid, to complete his work, and ren¬ 
der the Romans entirely free, had refolved generoully 
to refign the crown, and reduce the government to a 
pure commonwealth, under the regency of two an¬ 
nual magiftrates, to be elected in a general aflembly 
of the Roman People. His death, haftened by Tar- 
quin’s crime, prevented the execution of l'o heroic a 
defign. After his death was found, in his memoirs, 
the plan drawn up at large, as I fhall defcribe here¬ 
after. 

Servius having finifhed the furvey of the Roman 
People, commanded all the citizens to aflemble, under 
arms, in the field of Mars, every one in his Clafs and 
Century. Then he purified all the troops with a fa- 
crifice of a fow, a Iheep, and a bull, which, before 
they were facrificed, were carried three times round 
the field. The facrifice was called Solitaurilia, or 
rather Suovetaurilia (2), and the folemnity Luftrum, 
as much as to fay, Luftration, Purification : it was 
repeated every fifth year (3). In this Luftrum (ac- 

(1) Or fuperintendent of the Curiones. 

(2) From fus, a fow, ovis, a fheep, and taurus, a bull. 

(3) Hence Luftrum (a luendo, from paying, clearing) came to fig- 
nify the fpace of five years. The ceremony of performing this expia¬ 
tory facrifice was called Luftrum condere. 

cording 
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cording to DionyfiusHalicarnafTenfis) there were eighty- 
four thoufand, but according to Livy, eighty thou- 
fand, free citizens. This number ought not to ap¬ 
pear furprizing. There were above forty thoufand at 
Romulus’s death, and the union of the Albans with 
the Romans doubled the number. After him all the 
Kings of Rome, purfuing his plan, had greatly in¬ 
creased the citizens by the incorporation of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Servius, full of the lame views, refolved farther to Dionyf. 
ftrengthen the republic, by admitting, fome way or 1-4-p. 226. 
other, among the citizens the Haves that were made 
free. Of Haves there were two forts : Prifoners of 
war (with which flavery began) called Mancipia (1), 
and children whofe parents, or mothers only, were 
Haves. The King then thought of admitting them 
into the number of citizens : his own former ftate of 
flavery infpired him with pity for men who otherwife 
might not want merit, and could be reproached only 
for their unhappy birth, or for being made priloners 
of war, This projedt met.at firlt with great oppofi- 
tion, and was highly blamed, efpecially by the Patri¬ 
cians, who thought it diflionourable thus to confound 
Haves with the citizens. Servius, in an aflembly, la¬ 
boured to juftify his intention, expreffing himfelf with 
great mildnefs in the following manner. “ He was 
furprized that what he meant to do for the Haves Ihould 
be blamed; and that any one Ihould defire to perpe¬ 
tuate between liberty and flavery a diftindlion not made 
by nature, but entirely owing to the caprice of chance. 

He reprefented how much the hopes of recovering or 
acquiring liberty would attach Haves to the fervice of 
their mailers. He infilled chiefly on the benefit and 
advantages that would accrue to the republic by the 
law he intended ; and fhowed that nothing was more 
proper for a city which was forming great defigns, and 
alpiring to become one day miftrefs of the world, than 
an increafe of inhabitants: by that means Hie would 


(0 As much as to fay, manu capti, taken by the hand of the enemy.. 
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be able to fupport herfelf with her own forces againft 
the moft formidable armies, and not want foreign 
troops, which were the deftrudtion of ftates. Finally, 
it was that reafon which led the Kings his predecelfors, 
to receive into citizenffiip all the ftrangers that offered 
to fettle at Rome.” This fpeech had the defired ef- 
fe£t, and the law was unanimoufly received. 

By the law, mafters were allowed to affranchife their 
flaves, that is, give them their freedom, and admit 
them among the citizens. It fufficed for that purpofe, 
that the (laves whom their mafters intended to make 
free, got their name to be writ in the public regifter, 
and gave in an eftimate of their effedfts, if they had 
any. This was the firft way, among the Romans, of 
granting freedom to their flaves : Cenfu, by the Roll. 
There were afterwards two other ways. 

The fecond method of affranchifing a Have was 
Vindittd, by the Rod. It was introduced the year 
after the expulfion of the Kings by Valerius Publicola, 
when he rewarded a flave for difcovering the confpi- 
racy of the young Roman lords to reftore the Tar- 
quins: The flave was called Vindicius, and from his 
name the ceremony is thought to be termed Vindidta'. 
The Praetor (for to him the office afterwards belonged) 
gently ftruck the flave on the head with a rod, (1), 
and that moment he became free and his own mafter, 
according to the poet •, 

Vindidld poftquam mens d Prat ore recejfi. 

Cur mihi non liceat, jujfit quodcunque voluntas ? 

Pers. Sat. 5. 

Since with his Rod the Praetor made me free. 
May I not live without controul and awe ? 

(i) The {lave was brought before the Praetor by his mafter, who, 
laying his hand on the llave’s head, faid, “ Hunc hominem liberum 
efte volo; e manu emittere.” (Hence the ceremony w^as called ma- 
numiftion.) Then the Pr3stor laying the rod called Vindi6ta on his 
head, faid, “ Dico eum liberum efle more Quiritum." After that, 
the Li&or, taking the rod out of the Praetor’s hand, ftruck the Have 
feveral blows on the head, face, and back ; that done, nothing re¬ 
mained but Pileo donari, to receive the cap in token of liberty, and 
to have his name entered in the roll of freemen, with the reafon ot 
ins obtaining that favour. 
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It is faid, he added another ceremony, which was to 
give the Have a box on the ear, and turn him round *. 

- Una Quiritem 

Vertigo facit. - Pers. 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dr yd. 

Mnlto majoris alapa mecum veneunt. Phoed. II. 5. 

A box on the ear (i. e. freedom) is purchafed of me 
at a much dearer rate. 


The third way of affranchifing Haves was by Tef- 
tament. All thefe three ways are exprefled in a paf- 
fage of Cicero; Si neque cenfu, neque vinditta , neque r n Topic 
tejlamento liber , &c. 

The Haves thus freed were called Liberti or Liber- 
tini. The word Libertus had reference to the patron ; 
as Libertus Ciceronic, Libertus Ctefaris. The word 
Libertinus exprefled the ftate or condition •, Homo 
Libertinus , a Freedman. Some authors think the Li- 
bertini were the children of the Liberti; but the other 
opinion feems moll probable. 

Though by their freedom they became Roman citi¬ 
zens, they were not admitted like the Ingenui, or 
Free-born, either among the Knights, or the Senators : 
but only to the common privileges of the People. Ac¬ 
cordingly they were placed in the city-tribes, which, 
as I obferved, were the leaft confidered. The freed- 
men were uneafy to fee themfelves confined t 
and fo managed that they over-ran the country-tribes ; 
where they were introduced by Appius Claudius the 
Blind-man in his Cenforfliip. But that irregularity 
which threw diforder and confufion into the aflemblies 
of the People, by giving power to the populace thus 
difperied through all the Tribes, was quickly re- 
ftrained by Q. Fabius Rullus; and that fervice was 
deemed fo important to the ftate, that it gained him 
the firname of Maximus, which his victories could not 


Liv. I. 45 
5 c. 15. 


* Quos manumittebant, alapa percufios circumegifle, atque ita de 
rnanu mififte, Isjodor, 1 . 9. 
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do. We find alfo in the year of Rome 532, the fame 
thing revived by the Cenfors Paulus .ZEmilius and Fla- 
minius; which ihows Ck Fabius’s regulation could 
not ftand long againft the reftlefs ftruggles of the po¬ 
pulace. About fifty years after, the old regulations 
were re-eftablifhed, and T. Sempronius Gracchus the 
Cenfor, included all the freed-men in the Efquiline 
Lib. i.de Tribe : an aft that merited the praifes of Cicero, and 
orat. 11,38. to w hich that orator afcribes the fafety of the Hate. 

As to military fervice, a great difference was alfo 
made between the freedmen and ancient citizens. The 
fea-fervice was lefs efteemed among the Romans than 
the land : and for the marine it was that the freedmen 
were ufually lifted. Upon extraordinary occafions, 
they were alfo employed in the land-forces, as appears 
Liv. 1. 9 . j n feveral places of Livy. But how rarely this was 
I.10.C.2E. done, is evident from a paflage in the epitome of the 
LXXIVth book at the time of the locial war, where 
it is faid, the freedmen then firft began to ferve in the 
armies : Libertinj tunc primim mil tare ccrperunt. From 
that time, very probably, the thing became ufual and 
cuftomary. 

The freedmen, out of gratitude for fo great a be¬ 
nefit as liberty, thought it a duty as well as an honour 
to bear the name of their benefactors. And therefore 
they took the two firft names of their patron, to which 
they added their own for firname (1). We know twq 
freedmen of Cicero, one called Marcus Tullius Tiro, 
and the other Marcus Tullius Laurea. 

In this cuftom, eftablifhed by Servius, of admitting 
freedmen among the citizens, appears a character of 
goodnefs, humanity, and equity, by which the Romans 
were always diftinguifhed ; and withal, a great ftock 
of wifdom and policy which redounds to that prince’s 
honour. Not to mention the multitude of citizens 

(1) The Ingenui or free-born had three names ; i. Praenomen, an- 
fwering to our Chriftian name. 2. Nomen, anfwering to the Grecian 
patronymics. 3. Cognomen, to diftinguifh families. The freedmen 
took the Prcenomen and Nomen of their Patron, and prefixed them 
to their own. The Praenomen was not given till the afiuming the 
Toga virilis, or manly gown. 

given 
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given by this law to the republic, with how many ex¬ 
cellent fubjedts was the ftate enriched by it ? Though 
I could give no other inftance but Terence, does not 
Rome glory in the works of that African (lave, by 
her made a Roman ? 

Servius, after thefe domeftic regulations, ever pof- 
feffed with great, but withal pacific defigns, thought of 
making Rome the centre and metropolis of Latium, 
and the common bond of union between her and the 
Latines. The Latine nations had by force of arms 
been fubdued more than once : he undertook to bind 
them to Rome with the cords of religion and friend- 
ffiip. To that end, he had long fince endeavoured to 
gain the amity and efteem of the Latine great men, 
by frequently having them with him, by treating them 
kindly and civilly, and fhowing them great refpeft. 
In their private converfations he often reprefented tq 
them, that peace and concord were the greateft impro¬ 
vers of the weakefl ftates, whilft by difcord the mod 
powerful monarchies were brought to deftru&ion. He 
inftanced in Amphiftyon, who eftablifhed in Greece 
a council or aflembly, wherein the whole nation in 
conjunction laboured unanimoufiy to preferve between 
all the cities a ftri£t union, and to aid one another a- 
gainft the common enemy. He fpoke to them like- 
wife of the Ionians and Dorians, who at the common 
charge built temples, to which they all repaired on 
certain days with their wives and children. There they 
offered together facrifices and oblations to the Gods, 
and attended their traffic and commerce. The fefti- 
val ended, wherein things were tranfa&ed with all the 
figns of the moft cordial friendfhip, if there were any 
diiputes between the cities, or caufes of complaint, the 
differences were amicably determined by arbiters ap¬ 
pointed on purpofe, whofe fentence was decifive. Ser¬ 
vius exhorted the Latines to do the fame. The great 
men readily came into his projeft, and were followed by 
their refpective cities. Accordingly, the Latines joined 
with the Romans in building at the common expence a 
Semple to Diana on mount Avenune, where the people 
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of each city met every year to offer facrifices, exercilb 
commerce, and decide by arbitration private differ¬ 
ences. This was, in the Latines, a tacit confeflion 
that Rome was their capital, which had been before the 
occafion of fo many wars *. The courfe of the hif- 
tory will fhow how conducive this alliance with the 
Latines was to the grandeur of Rome, which in fome 
rneafure doubled her ftrength, and what a bleffing to 
a ftate is an able Prince, truly capable of governing, 
who has great views, and is attentive to all the duties 
of royalty. 

The treaty then concluded by Servius with the La¬ 
tines was engraven on a brazen pillar, which, in the 
time of Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, was ftiil to be feen 
in the temple of Diana. It was Latin, but infcribed 
in Greek letters, fuch as were antiently ufed in Greece: 
which, fays that hiftorian, is no flender proof that the 
founders of Rome were originally Grecians. The 
likenefs between the Latin and the old Grecian letters 
is confirmed by a paffage in Pliny-f. 

„ „n) f. Servius thought to crown all his great actions with 
1.4. p.232. refigning the royalty, and making Rome a common- 
wealth-, and had already defcribed in a memoir the 
c. 46—48. whole model of the new government, when a death, 
which may be called untimely, though he was of a 
great age, prevented the execution of lb noble a de- 
iign. In relating the circumftances of his tragical end, 
I muff look back a little. 

Servius had two daughters by Tarquinia, daughter 
of Tarquinius Prifcus. When they were marriage¬ 
able, he gave them to their coufin-germans, that prince’s 
two grandfons. His fons-in-law met each in their 
fpoufes difpofitions entirely oppofite to their genius 
and temper. Lucius, the elder brother, a man daring, 
haughty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek, reafonable 
ipirit, full of tendernefs and refpeft for her father. 

* Ea erat confeflio, caput rerum Romam efle 5 de quo toties armis 
certatum fuerat. Liv. 

•f Veteres Grcecas fuifTe eafdem pene quae nunc funt Latinse, inai- 
cio erit Delphica tabula antiqui asris, quae ell hodie in Palatio, &c. 
Plin. \, 7. c. 58. 
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Aruns, the younger brother, much more humane and 
tradlable, found in young Tullia one of your bold en- 
ierprizing women, capable of the blacked deeds. 
Fortune, fays Livy *, feems to have avoided the con- 
junftion of two Violent tempers, to prolong Servius’s 
reign, and enable him to fettle the government of Rome 
on firm and lading foundations. 

Young Tullia, as I faid, violent and impetuous, per-.- 
ceiving neither ambition nor daringnefs in her hufband, 
bore with uneafinefs his peaceable temper, by her call¬ 
ed indolence and cowardice. Inclined entirely to the 
other Tarquin, lhe ceafed not to praife, admire, extol 
him, as a man of Ipirit, as a prince worthy his birth. 
She fpoke with contempt of her fider, for fo ill fecond- 
ing fuch a hufband. Likenefs of temper and inclina¬ 
tions quickly united L. Tarquin and young Tullia -f*. 
In the private converfations which fhe often procured 
with her brother-in-law, fhe ufed the mod injurious 
and contumelious language, to infpire him with a 
contempt for her hufband and fider. She faid, “It 
would have been much better for them both to remain 
unmarried, than to be joined to tempers contrary to 
their own,.and forced by the dupidity of others fhame- 
fully to languifh away their time. If the Gods had 
given her the hufband fhe deferved, fhe would foon 
behold in her family the crown fhe faw in her father’s.” 
It was not hard to infufe her fentiments into the prince, 
and bend him to her defigns. They immediately 
plotted the death, the one of her hufband, the other of 
his wife: and after the execution of the double mur¬ 
der, they joined together their fortunes and furious 
tempers in marriage, which Servius dared not oppofe, 
though he dreaded the fatal confequences of it. 

As they now faw no other obflacle to their ambi¬ 
tion but Servius’s life, the third of dominion quickly 
carried them from their firft crime to another flill more 

* Forte ita inciderat, ne duo violenta ingenia matrimonio jungeren- 
rur ; fortuna credo populi Romani, quo diuturnius Servii regnum el- 
let, conftituique civitatis mores poflent. Liv. 

f Contrahit celeriter fimilitudo. eos, ut fere fit malum malo aptifll- 
pium. Liv. 
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horrible; that fury, which Tarquin had always by 
his fide, not letting him reft night or day, for fear of 
lofing the fruit of her firft parricides. What words 
did fire not ufe ? “ She had indeed found a man that 
“ was called her hulband, and with whom fhe might 
“ live in a private and difhonourable fervitude •, not a 
“ prince who thought himfelf worthy a throne, who re- 
“ membered he was grandfon to King Tarquin, and 
<c chofe rather to feize the fcepter than wait for it. If 
“ you are the man I imagine myfelf married to, I 
“ call you my hufband, my lord, and my King. But 
“ if not, my condition is fo far altered for the worfe, 
“ as I find here wickednefs joined to cowardice. Dare 
“ only, and you will meet no obftacle. You need not, 
“ like your grandfather, crofs the feas, or travel to 
“ Rome from Corinth or Tarquinii to acquire with 
“ difficulty a foreign kingdom. Your houfhold Gods, 
“ the image of your grandfather, the palace you are 
“ in, the throne you daily behold, the name of Tar- 
“ quin, all create and falute you king. If you want 
“ courage for thefe things, why do you ftill difappoint 
“ the city ? why do you appear like a prince that ex- 
“ pefts to reign ? Be gone from hence to Tarquinii or 
“ Corinth : return back to your firft original, more 
“ like your brother than grandfather.” * 

With fuch language ffie inceffantly fpurred him on, 
and herfelf too, by comparing herfelf to Tanaquil, who, 
though aftranger in Rome, had twice together difpofed 
of the fcepter, firft to her hulband, then to her fon-in- 
law; whilft Hie, fprung from royal blood, could do 
nothing towards giving or taking away the crown. 

Tarquin, encouraged by the fpeeches of this domef- 
tic fury, throws off all reftraint, and refolvedly pur¬ 
ifies the wicked defign. He labours to gain the Sena- 

* Situ is es, cui nuptam efle me arbitror, & virum & regem appello ; 
fin minus, eo nunc pejus mutata eft res, quod ifthic cum ignavia eft: 
fcelus. Quin accingeris ? Non tibi ab Corintho, nec ab Tarquiniis, ut 
patri tuo, peregrina regna moliri necefle eft. Dii te penates, patrii- 
que, & patris imago, & domus regia, & in domo regale folium, & 
nomen Tarquinium creat vocatque regem. Aut ft ad haec parum eft 
animi, quid fruftraris civitatem ? quid te ut regium juvenem confpici 
finis,? FaceiTe hinc Tarquinios, aut Corinthum. Devolvere retro ad 
ftirpem, fratri fimilior quam patri. Liv. 
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tors, efpecially of the new creation. He reminds them 
of what his grandfather had done for them, and urges 
them to lhow their gratitude to him. He engages the 
youth to him by prefents, and daily increafes his party 
by his affability, and by promifing wonders of himfelf, 
whilft he loads the King with the blackeft afperfions. 

When he thought the proper hour was come to dis¬ 
cover his intention, furrounded with a guard he abrupt¬ 
ly enters the Forum. Fear feizing all, he advances to 
the Senate-houfe, feats himfelf on the throne, and or¬ 
ders the Senators to be convened in King Tarquin’s 
name. They inftantly affemble, fome prepared before¬ 
hand, others for fear their abfence fhould be deemed a 
crime ; the greateft part furprized and troubled at fo 
ftrange and unexpected an event, and believing Ser- 
vius undone. Then Tarquin begins with faying, 
“ Servius, a flave, and the fon of a flave, after the un- 
“ worthy death of his grandfather, had feized the 
“ kingdom by the practices of a woman, without the 
“ cuftomary interregnum, without the fuffrages of the 
“ People, or the confent of the Senate. Thus born, 
“ thus created King, he had been a proteCtor of thofe 
“ that like himfelf were fprung from the dregs of the 
“ people, and out of hatred to a noble extraction, he 
“ had difpoffeffed the Patricians of their lands, to give 
“ them to perfons of the meaneft condition. The 
“ burdens and taxes which before were equally divid- 
“ ed, were by him thrown upon the nobles alone. 
“ He had eftablifhed the Cenfus for no other end blit 
“ to expofe to envy the fortune of the rich, and to have 
“ wherewithal to gratify his creatures, that is, the 

meaneft and moft beggarly part of the city.” 

Servius, upon information of what pafied in the 
Senate, comes in whilft Tarquin was thus haranguing: 
and with a loud voice cries out the moment he fees him 
on the throne, “ What! Tarquin, dare you, while I 
“ am alive, to call the Senate, and fit in my throne ?” 
Tarquin fiercely replied, “ He fat in his grandfather’s 
feat, to which a grandion had more right than a Have: 
Servius had too long infulted his betters, and abufed 
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their patience.” Their favourers, on both Tides, 
made a great noife, the People at the fame time rufhed 
into the Senate, and it appeared the quarrel was to be 
decided by force. 

Then Tarquin, feeing a neceffity of coming to ex¬ 
tremities, as he was young and vigorous, takes the old 
man by the wafte, carries him out of the affembly, and 
throws him down the fteps into the Forum •, then re¬ 
turns into the Senate. Servius, all over bruifed, and 
more dead than alive, was led towards his palace by a 
few officers that had not deferted him out of fear. He 
had fcarce reached the ftreet called Vicus Cyprius(i), 
when he was overtaken and murjdered by perfons lent 
after him by Tarquin. It is believed, and with great 
probability, that the deed was done by Tullia’s advice. 
It is certain, fhe haftily came forth at the firft noife, 
and eroding the Forum in her chariot, without any re¬ 
gard to the decencies of her fex, or the manners of the 
time, drove to the Senate, called out her hufband, and 
firft faluted him King. He ordered her immediately 
to withdraw out of the tumult. When, in her return, 
fhe came to the end of the Cyprian ftreet, the coach¬ 
man, turning to the left to go up the Efquiline hill, 
flopped ffiort ftruck with horror, and fhowed his mif- 
trefs Servius’s body covered with blood. The fight 
ferved only to exafperate and harden Tullia. The 
Furies, avengers of her fifter and hufband (fays Livy) 
quite bereaved her at that inftant of her reafon : fo that 
forgetting, not only the fentiments of nature, but even 
of humanity, fhe ordered the chariot to be driven over 
her father’s body, which occafioned the ftreet to be 
called Vicus Sceleratus (the ftreet of wickednefs). She 
entered her houfe as in triumph, fure of reigning for the 
future, and rejoicing within herielf for the happy fuc- 
cefs of her villanies. So many horrors would feem 
incredible if the effects of ambition were not known. 

Servius Tullius reigned forty years. Had the beft 
prince in the world been his fuegefibr, he \vould have 

(i) Cyprius; fays Varro, fignifies in the old Sabine language, good, 
or happy, 

found 
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found it difficult to equal his reputation, fo mild and 
gentle had his reign been. Tarquin carried his inhu¬ 
manity fo far as to deny him the funeral folemnities of 
a King. His body was by his widow Tarquinia con¬ 
veyed in the night to his tomb with a few friends only 
and, as if Ihe had .furvived her hufband but to pay 
him thefe laft duties, Ihe died prelently after. 




CHAP. VII. 

The REIGN of TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 

Tarquin governs tyrannically. He makes the Latines his 
friends: deftroys Turnus Herdonius, who oppofes his 
defigns: concludes a treaty with the Latines : erebls a 
temple to Jupiter Latialis. His war with the Sabines: 
he takes the city of Gabii hy firatagem. Tarquin during 
peace builds the Capitol. The Sibyl's books. Brutus at¬ 
tends two of his fans to Delphos. Char abler of Brutus. 

Siege of Ardea. Fatal death of Literetia, which occa- 
fons the cxpulfion of the Kings. State of Rome. 

T ARQUIN afeended the throne, without the ob- R 

fervance of any of the laws which till then had Ant. a " 
been praitifed: nor was the royalty conferred on him . 53 *- 
either by People or Senate. His after-conduit was 
agreeable to fuch beginnings, and juftly procured him —--F- 
the firname of Superbus, the Proud ; which word, in L,v- *• u 
the Latin tongue, joins the idea of cruelty to that of 49 
pride. 

At his very acceffion to empire, he began to affeit 
an air of haughtinefs and pride, not only to the peo¬ 
ple, but the nobles themfelves who had promoted his 
advancement. He entirely altered the diicipline of the 
Kings his predeceffors: fubverted the wifeft regulations, 
and trampling upon the laws of equity, purfued in all 
his aitions the methods of tyrannical and arbitrary 

power. 
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power. He appointed a guard of the moft refolute 
men he could find, whether Romans or foreigners, and 
armed them with fwords and lances. Their bufinefs 
was to ftand centry by night round the palace, to at¬ 
tend him by day wherever he went, and continually 
watch for his fafety. He feldom came abroad, and 
never at regular hours. He held his councils in private 
with his moft trufty friends, rarely in public, nor did 
he confult the Senate on any affair. His guards fuf- 
fered no man to approach him that was not fent for ; 
and they that were admitted to his audience, far from 
being favourably received, met with fevere looks and 
threatening language, capable of breeding terror •, and 
happy was that man, whofe fear was his only punifh- 
ment. 

When Tarquin thought his power firmly eftablilh- 
ed, he fuborned the moft profligate of his creatures to 
inform againft fuch eminent citizens as he had a mind 
to deftroy. He began with thofe that he knew were 
not in his intereft, and had lhown indignation at Ser- 
vius’s death. He proceeded to fuch as difliked the 
new government: then he attacked the wealthieft per- 
fonsofRome; for, under fuch a prince, riches be¬ 
come a crime. Informations were brought againft 
thofe he wanted to difpatch, as guilty of various of¬ 
fences, and chiefly for attempts upon his perfon. Upon 
general accufations, without any manner of proof, he 
condemned fome to death, and others to banifhment. 
He feized all their eftates, with a fmall part of which 
he rewarded the informers. The dread of thefe unjuft 
profecutions drove from Rome a great number of the 
principal citizens. Some were put to death without 
any noife, others carried by force from their houfes : 
fome feized in the country and cruelly murdered, whofe 
bodies could not be found after their death. By thefe 
unjuft and cruel proceedings he deftroyed the beft part 
of the Senate, and filled not the vacancies, to render 
that body the more contemptible by the fmallnefs of 
their number, and prevent their complaints of not be¬ 
ing confulted. For war, peace, treaties, alliances, 

Tarquin 
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Tarquin tranla&ed all by himfelf, without the advice 
either of People or Senate. 

He prohibited by an edift, both in town and coun¬ 
try, all the aflemblies, wherein the fame Curia or neigh¬ 
bouring villages ufed to meet for the celebration of 
feftivals and facrifices, left the citizens thus aflembled 
lhould form fome defign againft his perfon or govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, he had fpies in every place, who 
crept into all companies and entertainments, to be 
witnelfes of what paired, and who frequently began firft 
to Ipeak ill of the King, for the better difcovering the 
fentiments of others. They failed riot inftantly to make 
their report to the Tyrant; and whoever had let fall 
the leaft word againft the prefent ftate of affairs, was 
infallibly condemned to the fevereft punifhments. 

How well fettled foever Tarquin’s authority might Dionyf. 
be, he reflected, that a power eftablifhed by force of 1 ' 4 ; p- 2+5 
arms alone, in contempt of the moft facred laws, was Liv. l. i. 
liable to ftrange revolutions, if it was not ftrength- Ci 49 —j 1 * 
ened with a foreign fupport againft the domeftic dis¬ 
contents and commotions. To that end, he courted 
the alliance of one of the principal Latine nobles, Oc¬ 
tavius Mamilius, to whom he married his daughter. 
Mamilius refided at Tufculum, where his high birth, 
deduced by him from Telegonus, fon of Ulyfles and 
Circe, gave him the firft rank. He was alfo reckoned 
an able warrior and experienced general. This alliance 
procured him the amity of all the powerful and con-' 
liderable perfons among the Latines. 

Depending therefore upon a ftrong afliftance from 
thence, he thought of a war with the Sabines, who 
had thrown off the yoke after Servius’s death. To that 
end he appointed a meeting of the Latine cities at 
Terentina. All the deputies repaired thither very early 
on the day fixed by himfelf. Tarqpin made them wait 
till almoft fun-fet. Moft of the deputies were very 
angry at his delay. But efpecially Turnus Herdonius, 
deputy of Aricia, powerful for his riches and friends, 
fiercely inveighed againft Tarquin, of whofe arrogance 
and pride he gave feveral inftances in his condudt, and 

par- 
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particularly his contempt, in not coming to the alfem- 
bly which was called by himfelf. Whilft he was 
fpeaking, Tarquin arrived. A profound filence en- 
fued, and all the deputies rofe up to falute him. The 
King began, with making excufe for coming folate, 
alledging he was detained by an arbitration between a 
father and fon. “ Such an arbitration (replies Turnus) 

“ is of all others the fhorteft: the fon need only be 
<c told, unlefs he obeys his father, mifchief will be- 
“ fall him.” Upon faying thefe words, Turnus with¬ 
drew, and it being now late, the affembly was put off 
to next day. 

Tarquin was not of a temper patiently to bear the 
affront he had received. He prefently projects a re¬ 
venge which none but himfelf would have thought of. 

He bribes with money Turnus’s fervants that brought 
his baggage •, and engages them to fuffer arms to be 
conveyed in the night to their mafter’s lodgings, and 
concealed among the baggage. The thing was done 
fpeedily, and without noife. 

On the morrow, before day, Tarquin fends for the 
deputies upon an urgent affair of the utrnoft impor¬ 
tance. He tells them, “ His coming yefterday fo late 
to the affembly was by a particular providence of the 
Gods, and for the fafety of them all. Turnus had 
plotted all their deaths to become foie mafter of the 
Latines ; and would have executed his project the day 
before, if the perfon he chiefly aimed at had not de¬ 
layed his coming. His inveitives againft him were ' 
owing to the vexation of being difappointed : but his 
wicked defign was only deferred ; he did not queftion 
but he was to come that morning to the affembly with 
a band of armed confpirators: for he had received in¬ 
telligence that a great quantity of arms had been con¬ 
veyed to his houfe. It was eafy as well as important 
to know the truth, and therefore defired them to ac¬ 
company him to Turnus’s lodgings.” 

Turnus’s violent temper, his yefterday’s fpeech, and 
Tarquin’s coming fo late, which might indeed have 
caufed the project to be delayed, rendered the thing 

not 
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not improbable. They go therefore with an inclina¬ 
tion to believe the faCt, but determined however not 
to give credit without the teftimony of their own eyes, 
and the fight and touch of the fwords. At their com¬ 
ing to the houfe, the guards furround Turnus, waked 
by the noife. Every corner is fearched, and the arms 
are produced. The truth of the confpiracy is no longer 
doubted. The aflembly is immediately called, and 
Turnus brought thither bound hand and foot. The 
fight of the arms, which were expofed to view in the 
middle of the room, raifed fuch indignation, that, with¬ 
out hearing the accufed, the deputies, terrified, and 
ftill trembling for fear of their fuppofed danger, con¬ 
demned him to die. He was immediately executed, 
by being thrown into the head of the Ferentine fpring, 
and drowned under a hurdle covered with ftones (i). 

A moment’s reflection and examination in cool 
blood, v/ould have quickly difpelled this chimerical 
plot, and fhown the calumny in its true colours, by a 
thoufand grofs contradictions which mult have been 
vifibleto perfons of the leaft penetration. But pafiion, 
blind and deaf, neither fees nor hears any thing, and 
lhuts the door againfl: reafon and truth. 

Tarquin was thanked in full aflembly for the im¬ 
portant fervice done by him to the whole Latine na¬ 
tion, in delivering the heads of the cities from fo immi¬ 
nent danger; and in reward of his falfe accufation, ac¬ 
knowledged fovereign of the whole country, on the 
fame terms and with the fame honours as his grand¬ 
father Tarquin had been before him. 

Tarquin, by this refolution, peaceable pofleflor of Dion y f - 
the empire of the Latines, fent to the Volfci and 4 ' P ' I5 °' 
Hernici to enter into his alliance.and friendfhip. Of 
all the Volfci, only the Ecetranians and Antiates ac¬ 
cepted his offers : the Hernici were more compilable, 
and all came into the league. 

For the ftrengthening of thefe new alliances, Tar¬ 
quin propofed erecting a temple common to the Ro- 

(i) Ut mdi&a caufa, novo genere lethi, ad. caput aquas Ferentinas, 
cratsiuperne injetta, kxifque congeftis mergeretur, Liv. 1. i. c. 51. 
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mans, Latines, and Hernici, that in a yearly meeting 
of all in the lame place, they might facrifice and feaft 
together, and treat of their common affairs. Tarquin’s 
projedt was univerfally approved, and a hill which 
commands Alba, and lies almoft in the center of La- 
tium, was chofen for the general meeting. In that 
place, where Jupiter was afterwards worlhipped by the 
name of Latialis, Tarquin ordered lacrifices to be of¬ 
fered in the name of the Romans and all the Latine 
cities, fairs to be kept, and feafts to be made, for the 
prefervation of union and commerce between all thefe 
nations. People from forty-feven different cities re¬ 
paired to thefe annual feafts, which were ever after very 
punctually celebrated, and were called Ferise Latinae. 

It-is obfervable, the confuls never took the field, 
nor went into the provinces, before they had vifited 
the temple of Jupiter Latialis, and folemnized the 
Ferke Latinae, which they appointed themfelves at 
what time they pleafed. 

rrionyf. If Tarquin was an unjuft King in peace, he was not 
i.4.p. 250 j n ijke manner an ill general in war * : but in that re- 
Liv. 5 L 1. fpedt would have been as famous as the Kings his pre- 
53 - deceftors, had not his other faults eclipfed theluftre of 
Iiis martial virtues and exploits. More fecure than 
ever of his authority after the renewal of the treaties 
with the Latine cities, he relolved to march againft 
the Sabines, and particularly the Volfci, who had re- 
fufed to enter into the league accepted by the Latines, 
and had ravaged the Roman territory. He gave the 
Volfci battle on their borders, flew great numbers of 
their men, put the reft to flight, and forced them into 
Suefla-Pometia, one of their beffi cities. He befieged 
it in form, and after a long and brave refiftance took 
it by ftorm. Tarquin, matter of the city, put all to 
the Iword that were found in arms. The booty was 
confiderable, a tenth part of which he referved for 
building the Capitol. 

* Nec, lit injufhis in pace rex, ita dux belli pravus fuit. Quum ea 
arte aequafiet iuperiores reges, ni degeneratum in aliis huic quoque de- 
cori otteciffet. Liv, 
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He met with greater difficulty in taking Gabii, a Di °nyf. 
Latine city, and was at laft obliged to raife the fiege._j^ 251 
Gabii flood about a hundred ftadia (or furlongs) from Liv. 1. r . 
Rome, in the road to Prtenefte. He did not, however, c ' S3— 5 s 
defpair of taking it, and only ufed ftratagem inflead 
of force, which had been fo unfuccefsful. Sextus, the 
eldeft of his three fons 7, with his father’s conlent fled 
to Gabii, complaining of Tarquin’s infupportable 
cruelty. He lamented his misfortune in terms capable 
of moving the hardeft heart. He told them, “ Being 
in danger every moment of lofing his life by the hands 
of his father, "he had with difficulty efcaped from his 
fury, and was come to them for refuge. If they re- 
fufed to receive him, he would go from city to city 
till he found thofe that would defend children againft 
the cruelty of fathers. And perhaps they that afford¬ 
ed him protection would have no caufe to repent it.” 

The Gabians looked upon his coming as a particular 
providence, and gave him an extraordinary reception. 

He was loaded with honours, and admitted into all 
their councils. When any other matter was under 
debate, he readily fubmitted to the opinion of the 
Gabians, as better acquainted with the affairs of their 
country than a foreigner, like him •, but as for the war 
with the Romans, as he perfectly knew the ftrength of 
the two nations, and l ow his father was hated and de- 
tefted by the Romans, he concealed not his belief that 
he could fpeak on th it fubjeCt more knowingly than 
others. And indeed, he drew into his fentiment the 
principal Gabians. War \yith the Romans was re- 
folved. He was himfelf put at the head of a ftrong 
party, fent out to plunder the lands of the enemies, and 
always returned with a confiderable booty. He fo 
gained the confidence of the Gabians, that he was 
chofen their general. Under his conduCt they had 
always the advantage in their engagements with the 
Romans. Thefe good fucceffes rendered him almoft 
as abfolute at Gabii as Tarquin was at Rome. 

f He was the youngeft according to Livy. Minimus ex tribus erat. 

Lib. 1. c. 53. 
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Sextus, perceiving the hour come of reaping the 
fruit of his impoftures, fent, unknown to the Gabians, 
a man to his father, to tell him his fituation, and to 
know his commands. Tarquin, unwilling to truft the 
meffenger with any verbal anfwer to his fon, leads him 
into the garden, where grew a great many poppies. 
There, walking in a grave and thoughtful pofture, he 
amufes himfelf with ftriking off the heads of the higheft 
poppies : and having taken feveral turns, fends back 
the meffenger with no other anfwer *. Sextus eafily 
gueffed his father’s meaning. He puts to death on 
various pretences the perfons of the greateft credit at 
Gabii, and become matter by the cruel dexterity of 
ftriking off heads, betrays the city at laft to the Ro¬ 
mans. 

The Gabians expected the fevereft and moft inhu¬ 
man treatment. They were agreeably deceived. Tar¬ 
quin neither executed nor banifhed a fingle perfon. 
He deprived no man of his eftate or dignity. He 
feemed to forget the character of tyrant to affume that 
of King, and affembling the Gabians, told them he 
would reftore them their eftates and their city. He 
acted thus for the farther fecuring the empire of Rome 
by their means, perfuaded that the fidelity of thefe 
conquered people, whom he treated with fo much 
humanity, would for the future be his ftrongeft fup- 
port, and that full of gratitude they would uphold him 
and his children on the throne. Had he treated the 
Romans in that manner, he would have had no occa- 
fion for a foreign aid againft his own fubjeCts. But 
he could not remember, that the ftrongeft bulwark of 
the throne is the love of the people ft. 

That the Gabians might have nothing to fear for the 
future, and might confider as fure and lafting the fa¬ 
vour he had granted them, he wrote with his own hand 
the terms on -which he received them into his prote&ion 

* Thrafybulus of Miletium liad formerly given the fame advice t(* 
Periander tyrant of Corinth, and much after the fame manner. 

+ [Regi]unumeltinexpugnabile munimentum, amor civium. Sen. 
de clem. 1. 1. c. 19. 
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and friendlhip, confirmed from that time the treaty of 
alliance by a folemn oath on the victims that were fa- 
crificed. We have at this day (fays Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaflenfis) Tarquin’s treaty with the Gabians. It is 
to be feen in the temple of Jupiter Fidius, (called by 
the Romans Sandhis *) on a wooden Ihield covered 
with the hide of an ox facrificed on that occafion. The Dionyf. 
articles of the treaty, written in old characters on p ' ' 57 ‘ 
the hide, are ftiil legible. This done, he makes his 
eldeft fon Sextus King of Gabii, and returns with his 
forces to Rome. He afterwards advanced in like 
manner two other fons, Aruns over Circasum, and 
Titus over Signia. 

Tarquin, freed, at leaft in part, from the troubles Dionyf. 
of war, turned his thoughts to the works left unfinilh- P •. 
ed by his grandfather. He undertook to carry to the " 1V ’ ’ 5v 
Tyber the fubterraneous palfages for conveyance of 
the water and filth of the city, which were but juft be¬ 
gun, and furround with porticos, for a lhelter to the 
fpeftators, the amphitheatre raifed by Tarquinius 
Prifcus : works, that the magnificence of Auguftus’s 
age (fays -f- Livy) could hardly equal. The meaner 
fort of people were great fufferers by them, for Tar¬ 
quin, as covetous as cruel, paid them very poorly, and 
treated them harlhly. Particularly the perfons employ¬ 
ed in digging the fubterraneous canals endured a great 
deal, and caught mortal diftempers, caufed by the 
contagious ftink of the muddy waters. 

His principal and molt material work was building Dionyf. 
the temple of Jupiter, purfuant to his grandfather’s p - 257 
vow. Tarquin the Elder, in his laft battle with thelivfl. t. 
Sabines, promifed temples to Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- c -5j- 
nerva, if by their aid he obtained the vidtory. Believ¬ 
ing he was heard, he had, with immenle labour, filled 
up the fteep top of the Tarpeian hill, and levelled the 
ground on which he intended to build. But death 
put aftop to his works. Tarquin, who had referved 

* According to others, Saucus, or Sangus. 

t Quibus duobus operibus vix nova haec magnihcentia quicquam 
jtd^quare potuit, 
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for raffing thefe edifices the tenths of the fpoils of 
Sueffa Pometia, fent for a great number of workmen 
from Hetruria, to begin the undertaking. He was 
aifo obliged afterwards to employ the citizens; and 
though their labour was by it greatly increafed, they 
complained not, pleafed with the honour of building 
the temples of the Gods with their own hands This 
religious fentiment is noble in Heathens, and fhould 
make us blufh. 

The hiftorians have adorned the foundation of this 
.temple with many prodigies, ail portending the future 
grandeur of the Roman empire. It was doubted in 
what part of the hill the foundations fhould be digged, 
becaufe there were feverai Gods which had altars on 
the fame hill, and which were to be .removed to make 
room for the new edifice. The Augurs refolved to 
confult each Deity one after another, and not touch 
their altars before they had given their confent. The 
confulted Gods agreed that their altars might be re¬ 
moved elfewhere, except the God Terminus and the 
Goddefs of Youth, who could not be prevailed with 
by the prayers of the Augurs, and refufed to give 
place. The Augurs thence conjectured that the bounds 
of the city and empire fhould ftand for ever, and Rome 
always fiourifh with youth and vigour. The two 
Deities were inclofed within the temple. Dionyfius 
Hjilicarnaffenfis places this event under Tarquin the 
Elder, and Livy under Tarquin the Proud. 

Whilft the foundations of this {lately edifice were 
■ laying, another ftrange prodigy appeared. Very deep 
' in the earth was found a man’s head, as frefli as if it 
had been juft cut off, and dyed with blood of a lively 
red colour. Tarquin, furprized at this accident, or¬ 
dered a ceffation of work, and the foothfayers to be 
advifed with. The moft fkilful of them (he was an 
Hetrurian) after confulting the Augurs, returned this 
anfwer to the deputies : “ O Romans, tell your fellow- 
“ citizens, it is the will of the Fates, that the place 

J Qui cum baud parvus & ipfe militiae adderetur labor, minus tamen 
plebs gravabatur, fe templadeum exaMficare manibus Ms. 
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<c where a head has been found, fhall one day be the 
“ Capital of Italy.” Front that time the hill, called 
firft the Saturnian, then the Tarpeian, was named the 
Capitol, from the Latin word caput , fignifying head. 

Tarquin, animated with frefh zeal by this anfwer, 
refumed the work, and forwarded it confiderably : but 
he could not entirely finilh it, becaufe of his expul- 
fion from Rome at the time he was about to bring it 
to perfection. The temple was not completed till 
the third year of the confular government. It was 
built on the top of the hill, in length two hundred 
feet, with alrnoft the fame breadth. It may be judged 
of (fays Dionylius Halicarnaffenfis) by the temple 
raifed in the days of our fathers on the foundations 
of the old one, which was confumed with fire, and 
from which it differs only in the riches and magnifi¬ 
cence of its ornaments. Though the building was 
chiefly dedicated to Jupiter, it contained, however, 
two other temples or chapels under the fame roof. 
One of thefe chapels was facred to Juno, the other to 
Minerva : in the middle flood Jupiter’s. The front 
of the Capitol (fays Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, fpeak- 
ing of that which was rebuilt) looks to the fouth, 
and faces the Forum. A periflyle runs quite round. 
In the front are three rows of pillars : the fides have 
but two. One hundred very large fteps at a con- 
fiderable diftance from one another, lead up to the 
temple [from the Forum.] 

In refle&ing on fo flately an edifice as was Tar- 
quin’s Capitol, it is aflonifhing to fee fuch magnifi¬ 
cence and tafle for architecture, in a city not very 
antient, and generally involved in wars. To judge 
of the grandeur of Rome by her projects and under¬ 
takings, flie feems to have thought herfelf from that 
time deftined to become the metropolis and miftrefs 
of the w'orld. And indeed it will appear by a clofe 
examination of her proceedings and policy, as well 
in war as in peace, that every thing feemed to tend 
to that end, not certainly by a knowledge of futurity, 
(for whence fhould fhe have it ?) but by a fort of 
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inftinCt and fecret prefage, or rather, to fpeak more 
juftly, by a fuperior providence, infufed into her with¬ 
out her perception, by the Supreme Arbiter of Hates 
and empires, who, for the execution of his particular 
defigns, directed all her fteps, and caufed her to take 
on every occafion the moll proper means for eftablifh- 
ing and increafing her power. 

It is obfervable, all the Heathen hiftorians generally 
afcribe the greatnefs and power of the Romans to a 
divine protection, declared in their favour after an ex¬ 
traordinary and fingular manner. Is it natural, in¬ 
deed, that feven Kings fuccelfively, of different 
countries and families, and often of contrary tempers, 
fhould fteadily follow the fame political views, and 
the fame principles of government ? The laft Tar- 
quin mud, however, be excepted in feveral refpeCts. 
Where do we find an inftance of a like uniformity in 
any hiftory whatfoever ? Does not the experience of 
all ages, and of all nations, fhow that the fucceffor 
is pleafed with pulling down what has been fet up by 
his predeceffor, and that every prince has his peculiar 
notions, manners, and fancies ? whereas at Rome 
we fee a plan purfued, which the various regulations 
of the Kings, all tending to the fame end, ferve only 
to ftrengthen and complete. 

Not but that in many things the Roman govern¬ 
ment had its weakneffes and failings, witnefs the fer- 
vile dependence on the Arufpices and Augurs, the 
blind credulity for the mofl obfcure oracles, and for 
omens ; witnefs the cafual meeting of things, dreams. 
Sibylline books, of which I am going to fpeak, and a 
thoufand other filly particulars. But notwithflanding 
all this, the affairs of the Hate were in the main con¬ 
ducted with extraordinary prudence. 

It was in this reign that the Sibylline writings were 
brought to Rome. An unknown and ftrange woman 
came to the King, and offered to fell him nine volumes 
of the Sibylline oracles. Tarquin refufing to give 
the money ihe demanded, fhe burnt three volumes, 
and returned fome time after with the other fix, alking 

the 
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the fame price as fhe had done for the nine. She was 
looked upon as a mad-woman, and her offer rejected 
with fcorn and contempt. Then fhe burnt three vo¬ 
lumes more, and appearing before the King, told him 
fhe was going to burn the laft three, if he would not 
give her what Ihe demanded at firft. Tarquin fur- 
prized at the woman’s obftinacy, fent for the Augurs, 
who faid he could not purchafe too dear the remain¬ 
ing books. The woman immediately received the 
money, and charging them to be kept with great care, 
inftantly vaniffied. 

All this has much the air of a trick invented by 
Tarquin himfelf, to impofe upon the people, and to 
find in the books of the Sibyls whatever the govern¬ 
ment pleafed, of which in the fequel we have feveral 
inftances. Be this as it will, the King committed the 
cuftody of the new treafure to two perfons chofen out 
of the nobility, and appointed under them two pub¬ 
lic officers to take care of its prefervation. But af¬ 
ter the expulfion of the Kings, the republic was more 
particularly careful of thefe myfterious books. They 
were put into a ftone-cheft, which was depofited in 
one of the vaults under the Capitol, and committed to 
the keeping of officers appointed for that purpofe. 
They were but two a good while. In the year of Rome 
387, the number was increafed to ten, and afterwards 
by Sy 11 a to fifteen (1). They were perfons of the firft 
rank, and on this account exempted from all burden- 
fome offices. The Sibylline oracles were confulted 
by an order of the Senate, upon infurreftions and fe- 
ditions in the ftate, upon any notable defeat, upon a 
plague or other contagious dittemper, and upon pro¬ 
digies portending fome great difafter. In the confla¬ 
gration of the Capitol during the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, the Sibylline books were burnt with the tem¬ 
ple. This lol's was deemed the greateft that could 
happen to the republic, and people were fent into all 
the provinces of the empire, and to the neighbour- 

(1) They were at firft called Duumviri, afterwards Decemviri, and 
l.aftly Quiindecemviri, and were an order of priefthood. 
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ing Kings and allies, to gather up what could be found 
of the Sibylline oracles. A collection was made to 
apply to as before upon extraordinary occafions. 

There is nothing more obfcure or uncertain than 
what is related of the Sibyls (i). Thus were called 
certain women, who pretended to divine infpiration, 
and knowledge of the future. Neither their number 
nor the time of their appearance is known. Yarro 
reckons ten : of which the moft famous are, the Del¬ 
phian, the Erythraean, the Cumasan (2). The laft is 
luppofed to offer Tarquin a collection of the oracles 
of feveral Sibyls. The fathers are divided in their 
opinions upon this fubjeCt. The greateft part believed 
them infpired by the Devil; feme by God himfelf in 
reward of their virginity. The laft opinion is not 
very likely. The Sibylline books now extant are un¬ 
doubtedly fpurious. The great fecrecy wherewith the 
books of the Sibyls and all that related to them were 
kept, afforded the keepers means to forge fuch pre- 
clef m dictions as they pleafed. We have feen how the op- 

р. 755. pofers of Ptolemy Auletes’s reftoration to the throne, 

had dreffed up a Sibylline oracle direCtly againft him. 
C$far, in his earned: defire to be called King, fpread 
among the people a report, that it was exprefsly af- 
ferted by the Sibylline books, “ The kingdom of the 
Parthians fhall be conquered by the Romans when 
they make war under the conduCt of a King: but 
ctherwife they fhall never enter there.”- Thefe Sibyl¬ 
line books were thus one of the myfteries in the go¬ 
vernment, made ufe of by thofe that had them in their 
power, to lead the people by a falfe appearance of re¬ 
ligion (3). I return to Tarquin. 
l>,°nvC_ y\ n unexpected prodigy in the palace about the time 
4 ’ I am fpeaking of, namely, a ferpent fuddenly rufhing 

Liv.l. 1. 

с. 56. (1) Sibylla, quafi r'w that is, Dei confdium, the counfel of God. 

{2) As well from Cuma in ^Eolis, as from Cums in Italy. Some 
make the Sibyls nine, fome four, fome three, and fome but one. 

(3) The copies or extra&s that were gathered up in Greece and other 
parts w r ere kept with the fame fuperftition as the former, till about 
the time of Theodofius the Great; when, the Senate being moftly 
Chriftians, they grew out of vogue, and at lait w r ere ail burnt by Sti- 
licho, under Honorius. 

forth 
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forth from a wooden pillar, gave the King great unea- 
finefs, and obliged him to lend on purpofe to Delphos 
to confult the oracle upon it. He thought proper to 
trull: the affair with none but his two Tons, Titus and 
Aruns. They defired that their coufin Brutus might 
alfo go with them. As Brutus will prefently make a 
great figure in our hiltory, it is necelfary to defcribe 
him. 

Brutus was fon of Marcus Junius, defcended from 
one of iEneas’s followers, and dillinguillied among 
the Romans by his Angular merit. His mother was 
Tarquinia, daughter of King Tarquin the Elder. He 
received a happy education, which formed his manners 
to the genius of the nation. He had great endow¬ 
ments, as well of nature as art. But feeing many of 
the moll confiderable citizens put to death by Tarquin 
for the fake of their fpoils, among others his father 
Junius and elder brother, he refolved to leave nothing 
in his perfon or fortune that might rouze the fear or 
avarice of the King, and to feek in contempt a fecurity 
which he could not expedt from jultice and the laws. 
He counterfeited therefore the ideot, affumed all the 
airs and ways of one, buffered himfelf to be ftripped 
of all his polfelfions without a murmur, and became 
the fport of the court; which gained him, as filly and 
weak, the firname of Brutus. He gladly took it, in 
order to conceal under that opprobrious name the De¬ 
liverer of the Roman people, which it was not yet time 
to difcover *. 

The two princes carried Brutus with them to Del¬ 
phos, not fo much for a companion, as to divert them 
in their journey by his foolilh and ridiculous addons. 
When they were come, they offered their prefents to 
Apollo, and jelled very much upon Brutus for offer¬ 
ing only a flick. It was an elder-llick, in which he 

* Neque in animo fuo quicquam regi timendum, neque in fortuna 
concupifcendum relinquere ftatuit; contemptu tutus efle, ubi in jure 
parum prsefidii effet. Ergo ex induftria fa&us ad imitationem ftulti- 
lise, cum fe fuaque preedee elTe regi fineret, Bruti quoque haud abnuit 
cognomen, ut hib ejus obtentu cognominis Iterator ille popuii Ro¬ 
mani animus latens, opperretur tempora fua, Liv. 
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had privately inclofed a gold rod, an emblem of his 
character and mind. When Tarquin’s fons had dif- 
charged their commiffion, and received an anfwer on 
the occafion of their embaffy, they were feized with 
the curiofity of knowing which of them was deftined 
to reign. “ He,” anfwered the oracle, “ who fhall 
“ firft kifs his mother.” The Tarquins agreed to keep 
the thing fecret, that their brother Sextus, who ftaid 
at Rome, might know nothing of it, and fo be ex¬ 
cluded the throne; and refolved to draw lots who 
Ihould firft kifs their mother at their return to Rome. 
Our ideot appeared, by the event, to have better un- 
derftood the oracle; for pretending to fall down by 
chance, he killed the earth, perfuaded fhe is the com¬ 
mon mother of all mankind. When they came back 
to Rome, they found a war entered into againft the 
Rutuli. 

Liv. 1. i. Tarquin formed the fiege of Ardea, capital of the 
Dionyf 60 " Rutuli, fituate three miles from the fea, and twenty 
1.4. p.261 from Rome, on pretence that the Romans he had ba- 
—2 '7* nifhed were harboured in that city, and their reftora- 
tion endeavoured; but in reality becaufe it was the 
wealthieft city of Latium, and he had a mind to the 
riches, which he much wanted for the extraordinary 
expences he was engaged in by his ftrudtures. The 
King found more refiftance than he imagined, and the 
aftault which at firft had been very brifk, grew remifs 
by degrees. Whilft the fiege, which had now lafted 
fome time, and was carried on but fiowly by Tarquin, 
afforded a good deal of leifure, the princes his fons 
paffed the time in entertainments and diverfions. Ar¬ 
dea was not' above fix or feven leagues from Rome. 

One day, as they were at fupper at Sextus Tarquin’s 
with Collatinus, Lucretia’s hulband, the converfation 
ran upon the merit of their wives. Every one gave 
his own the preference. “ What fignify fo many words,” 
fays Collatinus ? “ You may in a few hours, if you 
“ pleafe, be convinced by your own eyes how much 
“ myLucretia excels the reft. We are young : Let us 
“ mount our horfes, and go and furprize them. No- 

“ thing 
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“ thing can better decide our difpute than the Rate 
“ we fhall find them in at a time when moft certainly 
“ they will not expert us.” Tliey were a little warm’d 
with wine. “ Come on, let us go;” they all cry to¬ 
gether. Tliey quickly galloped to Rome, where they 
find the princefies, wives of the young Tarquins, fur- 
rounded with company, amidft diverfions and good 
cheer. From thence they ride to Collatia, where they 
faw Lucretia in a very different fituation. With her 
women about her, fhe was at work in the inner part 
of her houfe. The victory was adjudged to her una- 
nimoufly. She received her guefts with all poflible 
politenefs and civility. 

Lucretia’s virtue, which fhould have commanded 
relpedt, was the very thing that kindled in the breafl 
of Sextus Tarquin, a very diffolute prince, a ftrong 
and deteflable paffion. Within a few days he returned 
to Collatia •, and, after having in vain tried all manner of 
ways to feduce her, at length declares he will not only 
murder her, but to deftroy her reputation with her life, 
will alfo kill a fiave, and place him by her fide in the 
bed. Lucretia’s conftancy, which had been proof 
againft the fear of death, could not hold out againft 
the fear of infamy. The young prince having latif- 
fied his paffion, returned home as in triumph *. 

On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with grief 
and defpair, fent early in the morning to defire her fa¬ 
ther and hulband to come to her, and bring with them 
each a trufty friend: afifuring them there was no time 
to lofe. They came with all fpeed, the one accom¬ 
panied with Valerius (fo famous afterwards by the 
name of Publicola) and the other with Brutus. The 
moment fhe faw them come in, fhe could not com¬ 
mand her tears : and when her hufband afked if all 
was well: “ By no means (fays -j-fhe): For how can it 

“ be 

* Quo terrore cum viciflet obftinatam pudiciam velut vi&rix libido, 
profe&us inde Tarquinius ferox, expugnato decore muliebri. Liv. 

f Adventu fuorum lacrymce obortce; quaerentique viro, Satin’ fal- 
vse ? Minime, inquit. Quid enim (alvi eft mulieri amifla pudicia ? 
Veftigia viri alieni, Collatine, in le&o funt tuo» Ceterum, corpus eft 

tantum 
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“ be well with a woman after the lofs of her honour ? 
“ Yes, Collatinus, thy bed has been defiled by a 
“ ftranger. But my body only is polluted, my mind 
“ is innocent, as my death lhall witnefs. Promife 
“ me only not to fuffer the adulterer to go unpunifh- 
“ ed. It is Sextus Tarquinius, w’ho laft night, treache- 
“ rous gueft, or rather cruel foe, offered me violence, 
“ and reaped a joy fatal to me, but, if you are men, 
“ Hill more fatal to him.” All promifed to revenge 
her f, and at the fame time tried to comfort her with 
reprefenting, that “ the mind only fins, not the body j 
and where the confent is wanting, there can be no 
guilt.” “ What Sextus deferves” (replies Lucretia) 
“ I leave you to judge: but for me, though I declare 
“ myfelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not myfelf 
“ from the punifhment. No immodeft woman fhall 
“ plead Lucretia’s example to outlive her difhonour.” 
Tims laying, fhe plunges into her breaft a dagger fhe 
had concealed under her robe. Her father and her 
hufband cry out, but Brutus, without lofing time in 
Ihedding fruitlefs tears, draws out of Lucretia’s breaft 
the dagger all bloody, and holding it up. “ I fwear,” 
(fays he) “ by this blood fo pure and chafte before 
“ Tarquin’s pollution, and I call you, O Gods, to 
“ witnefs, that with fire and iword I will purfue the 
“ tyrant, his wife, and all his guilty race •, nor will 
“ I fuffer any perfon for the future to reign in Rome.” 
Then he p relents the dagger to Collatinus, to Lucre¬ 
tius, and to Valerius, who were all furprized to be¬ 
hold in Brutus a prefence of mind and height of cou¬ 
rage, fo different from what they had till then perceived 
inEim. All took the fame oath. 


tantum violatum : animus infons : mors teftis erit. Sed date dextra* 
fidemque, baud impune adultero fore. Sextus eft Tarquinius, qui 
hoftis pro hofpite priore nofte vi armatus, mihi fibique, fi vos viri 
eftis, peftiferum hinc abftulit gaudium. Liv. 

f Pant ordine omnes fidem : confolantui; cegram animi, avertendo 
noxam ab coa&a in au&orem delicti. Mentem peccare, non corpus j 
Sc unde confilium abfuerit, culpam abefle. “ Vos," inquit, “ vide- 
ritis quid illi debeatur: ego me, etfi peccato abfolvo fupplicio non 
libero : nec ulla deinde impudica Lucretia exemplo vivit. Ibid. 


This 
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This oath was as the fignal of a general infurrec- 
tion. The fight of Lucretia’s body expofed all over 
blood in the forum of Collatia, breeds an univerfal bor¬ 
row, and infpires a lively defire of revenge. T he youth 
inftantly take arms. Brutus, after placing guards at 
the city gates to hinder Tarquin from being informed of 
what had paffed, marches with the young men to Rome. 
This armed band chufed at firft a great tumult and 
alarm in the city: but wiien the molt confiderable 
and moft efteemed citizens were feen at their head, 
people took courage again. Brutus, as captain of the 
guards (i), ordered a herald inftantly to call an afiem- 
bly, and made the People a fpeech which had nothing 
of that air of ftupidity which he had hitherto affefted. 
“ He related what had pafifed at Collatia, Sextus Tar- 
quin’s crime, chafte Lucretia’s fad fate and tragical 
end, the inconfolable grief of a father, lefs affefted 
with the death of his daughter, than with the caufe. 
He then called to mind the crimes of Tarquin him- 
felf: his avarice, pride, cruelties, unworthy treatment 
of the citizens, in employing them in his buildings 
like labourers and flaves ; he mentions alfo the horri¬ 
ble murder of King Servius, Tullia’s barbarous im¬ 
piety in driving her chariot over her father’s body, the 
public execrations of all the People, invoking againft 
her the furies, avengers of the wickednefs and ingra¬ 
titude of unnatural children.” The whole afiembly 
applauded the fpeech, and immediately decreed Tar¬ 
quin, his wife-and family, to perpetual banifhment. 

Brutus, without lofs of time, marches to Ardea 
with a good company of youths, full of courage and 
zeal, to ftir up alfo the army againft the King. He 
left Lucretius to command the city, whom Tarquin 
himfelf had appointed prasfeft or governor. In the 
commotion, Tullia fled out of the palace, purfued, 
wherever fhe went, with the cries and curfes of the 

(i) Brutus happened to be Tribunus, or Prsefe&us Celerum. After 
the expulfion of the Kings, the MagifterEquitum held the fame com¬ 
mand under the Di&ators, and Pnefeftus Prseto^io under the Empe¬ 
rors. By virtue of this office, Brutus could alienable the Comitia. 
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People. The King, upon advice of what paflfed at 
Rome, fpeedily departed to Hop and ftifle the l'edition 
in its birth. Brutus, who had notice of it, turned out 
of the road in order to avoid him. They arrived both 
about the fame time ; Brutus at Ardea, Tarquin at 
Rome. Tarquin found the gates fhut, and his ba- 
nifhment decreed. The camp joyfully received their 
deliverer, and the King’s fons were driven from thence. 
Two followed their father in exile at Cm re among the 
Hetrurians. Sextus Tarquinius retired to Gabii, where 
he had been fettled. 

The Romans concluded a fifteen years truce with 
the men of Ardea •, and the army, employed in the 
fiege, returned to Rome. 

Lucretia’s tragical death, which caufed that great 
revolution, has been praifed and extolled by Paganifm, 
as the higheft and moft noble aft of heroifm. The 
Gofpel thinks not fo: it is an unjuft murder, even ac¬ 
cording to Lucretia’s principles, fince Ihe punilhed 
with death an innocent perfon, at leaft acknowledged 
as fuch by herfelf. She was ignorant that our life is 
not in our power, but in his difpofal alone from whom 
we receive it. 

l.i. c. 19. St. Auftin, who carefully examines in his book De 
Civil ate Dei , what we are to think of Lucretia’s death, 
confiders * it not as a courageous aftion flowing from 
a true love of chaftity, but as an infirmity of a woman 
too fenfible of worldly glory and fame, and who from 
the dread of appearing in the eyes of men accomplice 
of the violence fhe abhorred, and of a crime to which 
fhe was entirely a ftranger, commits a real crime upon 
herfelf voluntarily and defignedly. 

But what cannot be fufficiently admired in this Ro¬ 
man lady, is her abhorrence of adultery, which fhe 
deems fo heinous and deteftable, that fhe cannot bear 
the thoughts of it. Such was the opinion of the very' 
heathens concerning that matter. It fuflices to pro- 

* Non eft pudicitise caritas, fed pudoris infirmitas—Romana mnlier 
laud is avida, nimium verita eft, ne putaretur, quod violenter eft 
paiia dun viveret, libenter pafta li viveret. 
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duce here the example of two idolatrous princes of the 
fame name, whom we find in the book of Genefis, Gen. xx 
feized with fear and trembling at the fight of the dan- XXV1 * 
ger {hey had run of committing adultery through ig¬ 
norance. They own a fin fo enormous would have 
drawn upon them and their whole kingdom the curfe 
of heaven : What hajt thou done unto us , (faid Abime- ' 
lech to Abraham) and what have I offended thee in, that 
thou hajt brought on me and on my kingdom a great fin ? 

Lucius Tarquin the Proud, reigned twenty-three 
years ; the duration of the regal ftate, from the foun- 
datibn of Rome to the expulfion of the Kings, was 
two hundred and forty-four years (i). 

When the reign of Tarquin the Proud is compared 
with that of Numa Pompilius, what a difference ap¬ 
pears between good and bad Princes! They have 
equally in one hand the Sword, and in the other the 
Graces : but ufe them very differently. Bad Princes 
feem to place their whole power and grandeur in rul¬ 
ing the People with haughtinefs and pride, in com¬ 
manding their fubmilfion and refpedt through fear, and 
in fhowing them continually an authority menacing, 
formidable, and ready to punifh the leaft oppofition. 

The temper of good Princes, on the contrary, inclines 
them to univerfal beneficence, to ufe their authority 
folely for the public good, to be powerful only to ob¬ 
lige, to fet no other bounds to their generofity and 
magnificence, than thofe of their power and juftice ; 
in a word, to deem themfelves chiefly the reprefenta- 
tives of the Deity,'in reigning over the hearts of their 
fubjedts. 

(i) Sir Ifaac Newton, in his chronology, has very much leffened 
the years both of the fourteen Kings of Alba, and the feven Kings 
of Rome. He thinks it very improbable that feven Kings fhould fuc- 
ceflively reign thirty-five years one with another. Inftead of which 
he allows but feventeen years to each reign, and fo reduces the 244 
to 119 years. Likewife he reckons twenty years to'each of the Alban 
Kings, which make in all 80. By this means he brings down the 
foundation of Rome to the 30th inftead of the 6th Olympiad, and the 
deftruvfion cf Troy to the 20th year only before the building of Car¬ 
thage by Dido v which clears Virgil from the anachronifm ot near 300 
years generally imputed to him, in making Aineas and Dido cotem¬ 
porary. 

Vol. I. M The 
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The Roman authors have confidered as the Infancy 
of Rome, the time between its foundation and Tar- 
quin’s expulfion : “ Which,” (fays Laurence Echard 
in his Roman hifcory) “ was rightly fo termed, fince 
during the two hundred and forty-four years of the 
regal Rate, the Roman dominions were not above 
forty miles long, and thirty broad; a fpot of ground 
not fo long by a fourth part as either the Dukedoms 
of Modena, Parma, or Mantua, and not much larger 
than the territory of the commonwealth of Lucca.” 

It is true, to judge of Rome'only by the extent of 
the countries fhe had hitherto conquered, no great 
idea can be formed of her. But had Athens, Lace¬ 
daemon, Corinth, Tyre, larger territories ? In Rome, 
as yet weak and as it were newly born, are to be con¬ 
fidered the largenefs andjuftneis of her views; her 
forefight of the future; her undaunted courage in 
battle; her moderation in victory ; her unfhaken firm- 
neis of mind in all events ; her love and regard for 
fimplicity, frugality, and poverty itfelf; her third: of 
glory, which made her delpile the greateft dangers and 
hardfhips ; her ripenefs of wifdom and prudence, which 
fhines fo admirably in the deliberations of the Senate*, 
in a word, her fpirit of government, rules of conduit, 
principles of policy, firmly eftablifhed under the 
Kings, which will fubfift in the whole courfe of the 
Republic, and open a way to the conqueft of the uni- 
verfe. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK THE SECOND.. 


T HIS book contains in four chapters the 
hiftory of the Roman commonwealth 
from the beginning of the Confular Govern¬ 
ment to the creation of the Tribunes of the 
People, that is, from the year of Rome 244 to 
261, being the fpace of feventeen years. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A Change of fcene is going to prefent to us the Liv 
Roman people in the enjoyment of liberty, and, e - 1 
under a new government, the empire of law more 
powerful than that of men *. The cruelty of the late 
reign ferved to render that liberty the more plealant. . 
All the Kings, before Tarquin the Proud, had in fome 
meafure prepared the way to it, and laid the firft foun¬ 
dations. Their authority, tempered with that of the Se¬ 
nate and People, inftead of degenerating into arbi¬ 
trary and defpotic power, preferved always a character 
of goodnefs, equity, juftice, which had fomething of 
popular. The variety of temper and genius by which 
they were all diftinguifhed and infpired with very dif- 

* Imperia legiim potentiora quam hominum. Liv. 1 . i. c. 2. 
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fcrent difpofitions, was abfolutely neceflary to eftablifti 
and ftrengthen a new ftate, which could not at once 
take a lure and lafting form. The firft of thefe Kings, 
conquering out of inclination and neceffity, thought 
only of forming a nation of foldiers. His fucceffor, 
naturally inclined to peace, (trove to foften and civi¬ 
lize by wife laws and religious inftitutions the rough 
and fierce manners of the primitive Romans. Some, 
by a happy mixture of thefe two characters, as well 
warlike as pacific, caufed to go hand in hand the re¬ 
gulations and views which feemed to be divided by 
the two firft Kings. Finally, in the latter times, un¬ 
der Servius Tullius, was feen to arife a new form of 
government, which fettled the rights and privileges of 
each ftate, and lafted as long as the commonwealth, 
fo wifely and maturely did its maxims appear to be 
concerted. 

Tarquin the Proud had no right but force to the 
crown. He had mounted the throne by trampling 
upon all the laws of humanity and of the ftate. Bru¬ 
tus merited therefore great honour in dethroning an » 
ufurper who' ufed tyrannically a power unjuftiy ac¬ 
quired. But it is agreed that in cafe he had lived 
under any one of the former Kings, and by an unfea- 
fonable zeal for liberty had undertaken to wreft the 
fcepter out of his hand, befides the injuftice of the 
thing, he would have done the public a very great 
injury. What would have been the confequence, if 
that multitude of herdfmen and adventurers, who, 
by the allurement of liberty or impunity, were come 
for refuge to Rome, without being reftrained by the 
fear of fovereign authority, fhould have feen them- 
felves expofed to the ftorms raifed afterwards by the 
Tribunes ? What danger would there have been, if, 
in a city as yet foreign in feme meafure with refpefl: 
to that multitude, they had been to raife and main¬ 
tain violent contefts with the Senate, before the af~" 
fection for a wife and children, the love of one’s 
country, which come only by time, and before wife 
laws, cemented by a common intereft and ftrengthen- 
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ed by long cuftom, had knit the bonds of a drift 
union between the citizens ? Difcord without doubt 
would have deftroyed an infant-ftate, which, under 
the lhadow of a monarchical, but limited government, 
grew infenfibly to a degree of maturity and ftrength, 
capable of making a good ufe of liberty, and advan- 
tageoufly fupporting its whole weight *. 

Indeed, as Cicero obferves -f, when one confiders 
at one view the wife regulations and wholefome laws 
derived from the royal power : the Aufpices, religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, the order of the affemblies, the power 
of the People now owned and revered, the auguft 
alfembly of the Senate, looked upon as the great 
council of the nation, the military difcipline and mar¬ 
tial courage carried to a furprifing and aftonifhing 
height, all the parts of the commonwealth appear in 
fo permanent and fettled a ftate as to feem almoft en¬ 
tirely perfect. And yet this fame commonwealth, 
after lhaking off the regal yoke, and obtaining liberty, 
appeared ftill quite another thing, and by a fwift pro- 
grefs rofe in all refpefts to a perfeftion and excellence 
hardly to be conceived. 

* Diflipatse res, nondum adultae, difcordia forent: quas fovit trail- 
quilla moderatio imperii, eoque nutriendo perduxit, ut bonam frugem 
libertatis maturis jam viribus ferre poflent. 

f Cum a primo urbis ortu, regiis inilitutis, partim etiam legibus, 
aufpicia, ceremoniss, comitia, provocationes, patrum confilium, equi- 
tum peditumque delcriptio, tota res militaris divinitus eflet conlli- 
tuta ; turn progreffio admirabilis incredibilifque curfus ad omnem ex- 
cellentiam fattus eft, dominatu regio republica liberata. Tusc, 
Quxft. 1. 4* n. 2. 
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Brutus ana Colls tinus are appointed Confuls. An oath is 
taken never to fuffer Kings at Rome. The Senate is 
filled up. An embafty from Tarquin , to demand refti- 
Sv.iion of his p'ffejfwns. 'The anibaffaacrs cabal at Rome. 
S’v era. I young noblemen confpire Bar quin s reft oration. 
Their plot is difeovered. They are condemned , and put 
to death. Brutus's fad corftancy. Tar quin s pcffef- 
ftor.s are given up to plunder. Collatinns is fufpetled , 
and abdicates the Confulftoip. Valerius is choften in 
his room. Examination of Brutus's conduct in the 
execution of his ftons. 

A.R.?44. If THEN Tarquin and with him the regal pow r er 
A "os C V V w'ere banifhed Rome, a new government was 
Diony'f. to be eftablifhed. After fome difficulties, it was una- 
j. <. p.277. ffimoufly agreed to create in the room of the Kings, 
c V z. Z ' two Confuls, whole authority ftiould be annual, ac¬ 
cording to a plan found among the memoirs of Ser- 
vius Tullius. The right of election was left to the 
People, but they were to be chofen out of the Patri¬ 
cians. Thefe magiftrates had for fome time a power 
almoft equal to the regal. They were heads of the 
Senate and People, and all other magiftrates were 
fubordinate to them. They adminiftered juftice, and 
difpofed of the public money. They called the Se¬ 
nate, and aflembled the People as they pleafed. They 
levied forces j appointed the officers •, treated with 
foreign princes and their ambafladors. The modeft 
title of Confuls put them in mind, however, that they 
were not fo much the fovereigns of the commonwealth 
as the counfellors, and that the fafety and glory of the 
nation ought to engrofs their attention. 

The Roman People aflembled by the Centuries, 
named for Confuls, Lucius Junius Brutus, and Lu¬ 
cius Tarquinius Collatinus. Valerius, who had moll 
contributed next to Brutus to the advancement of 

iiberty. 
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liberty, expected to be his collegue in the Confulfhip. A. R. 244. 
Difappointed of his hopes, and highly difpleafed, he Al ’g c ‘ 
withdrew from the Senate, appeared not on the Fo- 5 
rum, and abfolutely renounced the care of public af¬ 
fairs. His retreat bred in the People great uneafinefs, 
and a fear of his reconciliation with the Tarquins. 
Collatinus, hufband of Lucretia, had been preferred 
before him, not from a belief of his greater merit, 
but becaufe he was confidered as perfonally concerned 
in revenging the outrage he had received, and as be¬ 
ing on that account the mo'ft irreconcileable enemy 
of the royal family. Valerius in that refpeft was no 
way behind him, and quickly gave proofs of it. 

When Brutus wanted to bind the Senate by an oath 
againft Kings and kingly government, and had ap¬ 
pointed a day for taking the oath, Valerius came into 
the place with a chearful countenance, and fwore firft 
never to hearken to any propofal from Tarquin, and 
to make war upon him for ever in defence of liberty: 
which highly pleafed the Senate, and encouraged the 
Confuls. . 

It appears, according to Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis, 
that the firft Confuls entered upon the exercife of 
their office about the beginning of June, and that the 
firft year of the Confular government was fixteen 
months : namely, the four laft of the year 244, and 
the twelve of the year 245 to the month of October, 
when generally the Confulfhip began in thofe days, 
though there was at that time nothing yet regularly 
fettled in that matter. It was not till the year 599 
that the Confuls began for the firft time to take pofTef- 
fion of the Confulfhip on the Calends of January. 

The Confuls had the fame enfigns of dignity as the 
Kings, except the gold crown and feepter •, namely, 
the purple robe, the curule chair of ivory, the fafees 
and axes, with the twelve Liciors. It was feared, 
the People might take umbrage at the new form of 
government, and think, inftead of one there w r ere two 
Kings, if the twelve fafees and axes, enfigns of the 
power of life and death, were carried alike before 
3 M .1 both 
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A* r. 244. both Ccnfuls. To remedy that inconvenience, it 
was decreed, that one of the two Confuls only fhouid 
have right to the fafces armed with axes, and the 
Lidtors which walked before the other fhouid carry 
fafces without axes : but, however, to avoid all ap¬ 
pearance of fuperiority between the two Confuls, they 
divided monthly by turns that mark of authority. 
Brutus had it firft, his collegue yielding him that ho¬ 
nour in confideration of his merit. 

The Confuls were no lefs zealous for the preferva- 
tion and fecurity, than they had been for the eftablifh- 
ment of liberty. Having affembled the People, they 
exhorted them to union and concord, as the lole means 
of fafety in fo difficult a juncture, and renewed and 
confirmed the fentence paffed on the Tarquins, of per¬ 
petual banifhment. To give the greater weight and 
force to thefe engagements, religious ceremonies were 
added, facrifices offered, and the Confuls approach¬ 
ing the altar, fwore for themfelves, their children, 
and all their pofterity, never to recall either Tarquin, 
or his fons, or any of his family : that the Romans 
fhouid never more be governed by Kings, nor ever 
fuffer any meafures to be taken for their reftoration. 
Thus not oply Kings, but royalty itfeif was proicrib- 
ed. Thofe that fhouid attempt to reftore monarchy 
were devoted to the infernal Gods, and condemned 
to the moft cruel torments. The whole courfe of 
the hiftory will fhow, that an abhorrence of royalty 
became the predominant charadter of the Romans, 
who could not fo much as bear the name, when under 
the Emperors they admitted the thing. 

After that, the Confuls filled up the Senate, which 
Tarquin the Proud had leffened and weakened by the 
numbers he had put to death, or forced into banifh¬ 
ment to avoid his cruelty, and had ended their lives 
out of Rome. To complete the number of three 
hundred, there were chofen out of the principal Knights 
or Plebeians above an hundred and fixty Senators, 
with the precaution of raifing them all to the dignity 
of Patricians before their admiflion into the Senate, 
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The old ones were called by the Herald in the Senate, A. R. 244* 
Patres, Fathers; and the new ones, Confcripti. In 
procefs of time, all were called, without diftinCtion, 

Patres Confcripti (x). 

As the Kings prefided in perfon at certain facrifices, 
a prieft was created for that purpofe only, with the 
name of Rex Sacrorum, or King of the facred things. 

But that he might not take advantage of that name, 
and forget his foie bufinefs was the obfervance of the 
facred ceremonies, he was made fubject to the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and forbid to exercife any civil office, 
or fpeak before the People. . Papirius was the firfi Pompon. 
Rex Sacrorum : the fame no doubt that compiled all de png. 
the laws made by the Kings of Rome to his time. ^ ur ‘ r ’ 
This collection was called Jus Papirianum, as 1 have 
obferved in my Ancient Hiftory, fpeaking of the pro- 
feffors of the law. 

Whilft Rome was taking all kinds of meafures to Liv. 1. 1. 
fecure the enjoyment of her new liberty, Tarquin was c *. 3 —s- 
ufing his utmoft endeavours to recover the throne 
from whence he had been expelled. Having in vain —48*. 
tried to draw to his intereft fome other nations, he PopHc"). 
retired at laft to the Hetrurians, from whom he was 98—100. 
fprung. He reprefented to them in a lively and af- 
feCting manner his melancholy fituation, reduced to 
wander about with his children, forced to feek re¬ 
fuge and beg protection for obtaining juftice upon 
thofe that had been his fubjects. Moved by his fpeech, 
which was accompanied with tears, they were prevail¬ 
ed with to fend ambafladors to Rome in his favour. 

They demanded at firft that the Roman People would 
bepleafed to fuffer Tarquin to come and give an ac¬ 
count of his conduCt before them as his lupreme judge, 
on whom he acknowledged his fate entirely depended. 
Perceiving this propofition rejected with difdain, they 
confined themfelves to a fingle requeft, which feemed 

(1) Livy fays, in calling the Senate, the words were, Qui Patres, 
quique Confcripti elfent. And therefore, when Latin authors ufe 
Fatres Confcripti, to exprefs the Senate in general, the conjup.ftion is 
fuppofed to be underftood, Patres & Confcripti; the Fathers and thofe 
that have been added. 

very 
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A.K. 244.. very juft: namely, that the Roman People would re- 
^508 C " ft° re t0 the King his effects at Rome, that he might 
in his misfortune live quietly in fome retired place, 
without any thoughts of a throne. Tarquin had his 
views in this requeft, and the recovery of his effe&s 
was his leaft concern. 

When the ambaffadors withdrew, the affair was de¬ 
bated in the Senate. Brutus, ever fteddy in his prin¬ 
ciples, was againft all accommodation with the Ty¬ 
rant. “To reftore him his effects, fays he, is to put 
“ afword in his hand againft ourfelves ; the Tarquins 
“ will never be fatisfied with a private life.” Col- 
latinus, his collegue, of a mild and moderate temper, 
was of the contrary opinion. He reprefents, “ It is 
“ not upon the Tyrant’s eftate, but his perfon, that 
“ our calamities are to be laid. There are two things 
“ equally to be dreaded : either the making it be- 
“ lieved that the Tarquins were expelled for the 
“ fake of their riches, or the giving the Tarquins a 
“ pretence to demand fword in hand the eftates they 
“ have been deprived of. In a word, their requeft, 
“ which feems juft, may influence many nations in 
“ their favour.” As the Senate, after feveral days 
debate, could not come to any refolution, they re¬ 
ferred the decifion of the matter to the People 'affem- 
bled by Centuries. The two Confuis ftrongly fup- 
ported their refpective opinions. Collatinus’s at laft 
prevailed, and it was carried, by one vote, that Tar- 
quin’s pofleffions fhould be reftored to him. 

Great was the joy of the ambaffadors. They in- 
ftantly write to Tarquin to fend trufty perfons to re¬ 
ceive his effects •, and they themfelves ltill remained at 
Rome, under pretence that their prefence was necef- 
fary to take care of the removal of the goods, but in 
reality to form a party fecretly, according to Tarquin’s 
inftruftions. 

They began therefore with privately carying on 
their intrigues, artfully taking advantage of the dis¬ 
contents of fome young noblemen of the beft families 
in Rome. All thofe that fhined moft amongft the 

Roman 
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Roman youth, companions formerly of the pleafures A - R - *44* 
of the Tarquins, and had lived without any reftraint 
under the protection of thofe princes, complained to 
one another that the liberty enjoyed by others was to 
them the beginning of a grievous fervitude. Ufed to 
the flattering diftinctions of the court, they could not 
bear that mortifying equality which levelled them 
with the meaneft of the People. They compared the 
indulgences of monarchical government with the au- 
fterity of a republican ftate, faying, “ A King is a 
“ man from whom you may obtain your defires whe- 
“ ther right or wrong : from a Prince favours and 
“ benefits may be expedited ; and if he is offended, 

“ he has alfo power to pardon: he can diftinguilh 
“ his friends from his foes : whereas laws are deaf 
“ and inexorable, fafer and better for the weak than 
“ the powerful: they have no mercy or indulgence 
“ for thofe that tranfgrefs: the frailty of man is fuch, 

“ that it is dangerous to rely on innocence alone for 
“ fupport.” * 

Minds thus inclined readily hearkened to the pro- 
pofal made them from the Tarquins, of reftoring the 
regal power, and reinvefting thofe with it to whom it 
rightfully belonged. It was propofed to them by the 
ambafladors fent by the banifhed Princes to demand 
their pofleflions. A confpiracy was formed, in which 
a great part of the young Nobility was concerned. 

Among the reft were the two fons of Brutus the C'on- 
ful, who were fcarce fourteen years old ; two of the 
Vitellii, fons of Collatinus’s fifter, the other Conful, 
and brothers of Brutus’s wife : two of the Aquilii, 
fons of another fifter of Collatinus. The houfe of the 
Aquilii was the ufual place of meeting, where mea- 
fures were concerted for recalling the Tyrants. 

* Regem hominem efle, a quo impetres ubi jus, ubi injuria opus 
fit: efle gratioe locum, efle beneficio : & irafci, & ignofcere pofle : in¬ 
ter amicum atque inimicum difcrimen nolfe. Leges, rem furdam, 
inexorabilem elte, falubriorem melioremque inopi quam potenti: nihil 
laxamenti nec venix habere, fl modum excefleris : periculofum eflt in 
tot humanis erroribus, lola innocentia vi^ere^ Liv. 


The 
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The providence of the Gods, (fays Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffenfis) to which the Romans are indebted for 
their incredible growth, never appeared fo vifibly in 
their behalf as on this occafion. The heads of the 
confpiracy, by a fupernatural blindnefs. *, were fo 
infatuated as to write under their own hands letters to 
the Tyrant, informing him of the number of the con- 
lpirators, and the time appointed for difpatching the 
Confute. Plutarch adds, that the confpirators thought 
proper to bind themfelves by the moll horrible oaths, 
drinking all together the blood of a human facrince, 
and fwearing over the reeking entrails. This circum- 
ftance, mentioned only by Plutarch, feems very im¬ 
probable. The fame thing was afterwards faid of 
Catiline : but perhaps with no better foundation. 

The evening before the ambalfadors were to return 
to the Tarquins, a great entertainment was made at 
the Aquilii’s (i). After fupper, the fervants being 
all difmifled, they openly talked of their project, 
thinking themfelves without witnefles, and wrote the 
above-mentioned letters, which were to be put into 
Tarquin’s hands. A Have, called Vindicius, who 
fufpedted fomething, flood without the apartment, 
where he heard their difcourfe, and through a crevice 
of the door faw the letters which they were writing. 
He inftantly ran and told the Confute what he had feen 
and heard. The Confute immediately going with a 
flrong guard, but without noife, apprehend the am- 
bafladors and confpirators, and feize the letters. The 
traitors were thrown into prifon. It was doubted fome 
time what to do with the ambaffadors. Though they 
had themfelves violated the law of nations, regard 
was had to their character, and they were difmifled. 

As foon as it was day, Brutus afcended his tribunal. 
The prifoners were brought before him, and tried in 
form. Vindicius’s evidence was heard, and the letters 
to Tarquin were read. After which, the confpirators 
weye allowed to fpeak, if they had any thing to urge 

* To/a.t<r» uyoitL ttj C\a.Qilu 'th J'vt'vxs lk*hxc 

(i) Livy fays at the Vitellii’a> Lib. 2. c. 4. 
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in their defence. Sighs, groans, and tears, were their 1 
only anl'wer. The whole afiembly flood with down- 
caft looks, and no man ventured to open his mouth. 
This mournful Silence was broken with a low murmur 
of Banifhment, Banishment, with which it waswifhed 
Brutus would be contented to punifh the prifoners. 
But unmoved by any motive but that of the public 
good, he pronounced upon them the fentence of 
death ; which was accordingly put in execution. 

Never was an event more capable of creating at the 
fame time both grief and horror. Brutus, father and 
judge of two of the offenders, was obliged by his office 
to fee his own fons executed. “ The fpe&ator, fays 
Livy *, that Should have been abfent, was himfelf by- 
fortune made the fad inflrument of their puniffimehr. 
A great number of the mofl noble youths were Seen 
tied to flakes. But the reft were as little regarded as 
if they had been perfons unknown. The Conful’s 
fons alone attracted all eyes. The fpeflators, touch¬ 
ed with compaffion, not only for fo tragical an end, 
but aifo for the inconfideratenefs which had brought 
them to fo unhappy a deftiny, lamented the phrenzy 
which had flified in them all fenfe of reafon and their 
own intereft to fuch a degree as to induce them to 
betray, the fame year the effefls of a happy revolu¬ 
tion began to be felt, their country freed from Slavery, 
their father their deliverer, the Confulffiip hrft enjoyed 
by their family, the Senate, People, in a word, their 
religious and civil rights, and all in favour of Tarquin, 

f Direptis bonis regum, damnati proditores, fumptumque fupplici- 
um, confpe&ius eo quod pcenae capiend<e minifterium patri de liberis 
confulatus impofuit: &, qui fpe&ator erat amovendus, eum ipfum 
fortuna exa&orem fupplicii dedit. Stabant deligati ad palum nobilif- 
limi juvenes. Sed a ceteris, velut ab ignotis capitibus, confnlis Iiberi 
omnium in fe averterant oculos : miferebatque non pcenae magis ho¬ 
mines, quam i’celeris quo poenam meriti ellent. Illos eo potifTunum 
anno, patriam liberatam, patrem liberatorem, confulatum ortum ex 
domo Junia, Patres, Plebem, quicquid deorum hominumque Romano- 
rum ellet, induxifie in animum, ut fuperbo quondam regi, turn infefto 
exuli, proderent. Confides in fedem proceflere fuam, miflique li< 5 tores 
ad iumendum fupplicium, nudatos virgis csedunt, fecurique feriunt : 
cum inter omne tempus pater, vultufque & os ejus fpe£taculo efletj 
cminente animo patrio inter publics poente minifterium. Liv. 

formerly 
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A. R. 244. formerly a proud tyrant, now an exile, full of ani- 
Ar ffi c ' mofity againft his country, by which he was profcrib- 
5 ’ ed. The Confuls appeared then on their tribunal: 
and whilft the criminals were executing, the whole 
affembly fixed their eyes on the father, examining 
his motion, behaviour, and looks, which in fpite of 
his fad firmnefs, difcovered the fentiments of nature, 
which he facrificed to the necefilty of his office, but 
could not entirely ftifle.” 

The reft of the delinquents were punifhed in the 
fame manner; and though Collatinus endeavoured to 
fave his nephews, not one efcaped puniffiment. 

The affair of Tarquin’s effefls was again debated 
in the Senate. The voices were no longer divided. 
It was decreed not to reftore them, nor to put them in¬ 
to the public treafury. They were given up for plun¬ 
der to the people, to make them the more irrecon- 
cileable with the Tyrants. Their palace and country- 
houfes were levelled to the ground. Among the reft 
of their poffeffions, they had a piece of ground in the 
belt part of the field of Mars : it was again confecrat- 
ed to that God. Here were held the aflemblies of the 
Roman People by Centuries, and here -the Roman 
youth exercifed tnemfelves in the feveral kinds of the 
public games. 

After the puniffiment of the treachery, a reward 
was thought on for the zeal and fidelity of the Have 
that difcovered the plot. Yindicius was made free, 
declared a Roman citizen, with full right of voting 
in the Tribe he was affigned to, and presented with 
a large fum of money. 

To put an end to Tarquin’s affair, a general pardon 
was granted to all the Roman citizens that had fol¬ 
lowed him into baniffiment, on condition of their re¬ 
turn to Rome within the fpace of twenty days. In 
default of which, they were condemned to perpetual 
exile, and their eftates forfeited. 

Dionyf. The hatred againft theTarquins was fo violent, 
p.286. that it palled from their perfon to their name. Tar- 
c!l'. 1 2 ‘ Collatinus, though he had been fo deeply con¬ 

cerned 
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cerned in the expulfion of the Kings, and the eftablilh- 
ment of liberty, fell a vidtim to his name. His warm¬ 
ly efpoufing the reftitution of the Tarquins effedts had 
bred l'ome flight fufpicion of him, and his backward- 
nefs in the condemnation and puniihment of the con- 
fpirators completed his ruin. People’s affedlions were 
daily alienated from him, and he became the fubjedt 
of their common difcourfe, wherein they naturally 
communicated to one another their fears and uneafi- 
neiTes. Brutus, to prevent the ill confequences of 
what was whifpered about the city, and raifed a ge¬ 
neral murmur, aflembled the people. He began with 
reading the decree, by which the people had bound 
themfelves with an oath not to fuffer any man to reign 
in Rome. He added, “ Though liberty was not ac¬ 
tually in danger, yet too much care could not be 
taken to fecure the execution of the decree. He was 
forry to fay it with refpedt to his collegue, whofe merit 
and good intentions he acknowledged, but love of his 
country prevailed over his private affedtion : the Ro¬ 
man People did not think their liberty entirely reco¬ 
vered, whillt they faw the name and blood of thole 
detefted Kings, not only fubfilting in Rome, but cloth¬ 
ed with fovereign power, a dangerous obftacle to li¬ 
berty.” “ Free us, fays he fpeaking to Collatinus, 
“ of your own accord from this fear, which, though 
“ perhaps vain and groundlefs, makes the People 
“ uneafy. We know, we confefs, you expelled the 
“ Kings. Complete the good office by removing 
“ from us the regal name. The citizens not only 
“ will give you all your pofieffions, but will gladly 
“ and bountifully increafe them. Leave the city with 
“ their efteem and affedtion. They imagine royalty 
“ will not depart hence butwith the whole Tarquinian 
“ family.” 

Collatinus was ftrangely furprifed at fuch a fpeech, 
which he had no reafon to expedt. He was preparing 
to reply in his vindication, when all the principal citi¬ 
zens lurround him, and with great earneftnefs make 
him the fame requell. He was not moved with their 

remon- 
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A.R. 2++. remonitrances : but when he faw his father-in-law 
A 5 o 8. C ’ Spurius Lucretius, eminent for his merit and reputa¬ 
tion, join his entreaties and perfuafions, mixing autho¬ 
rity with affe&ion, to induce him to yield to the de¬ 
fires of his fellow-citizens : then fearing that in cafe he 
fubmitted not voluntarily to their requeft, he lhould 
very foon, when out of his office, be forced into ba- 
niffiment, not only with ignominy, but alfo with lofs 
of his eftates, he abdicated the Confullhip, departed 
from the city, and retired to Lavinium with all his 
effects. The people prefented him with twenty talents, 
or 3875 1 . fterling, to which Brutus added five talents 
of his own. 

De offic. Cicero, in the third book of Offices, examines whe- 

1.3.11,40. t jj er the Roman People’s behaviour to that Confulwas 
honeft and right. “ It might not, fays he, feem ho- 
“ nefb in Brutus to depol'e Collatinus his brother-Con- 
“ ful from his office, whofe wifdom and conduft he 
“ himfelf had made ufe of in expelling the Kings. 
“ But fince the chief men in the government had fo 
“ ordered, that the kindred of Tarquinius Superbus, 
“ and very name of the Tarquins, ffiould be baniffi- 
“ ed the city, and no marks or footfteps be fuffered 
“ to remain of monarchical government, it was not 
only profitable thus to coniult for the fafety of his 
“ country, but fo honeft too, as that Collatinus him- 
“ felf ought gladly to have acquiefced in it.” 

Immediately after Collatinus’s retreat, the Senate 
made a decree, which was confirmed by the People, 
ordering all the citizens of the family of the Tarquins 
to depart from Rome. Brutus, without lofs of time, 
aflembled the People by Centuries, and caufed Pub¬ 
lius Valerius to be chofen Conful, procuring him by 
that means the juft reward due to his fervices. 

Let us look back a moment, and examine in few 
words what we are to think of Brutus’s a<£t in putting 
his fons to death. Is it fteadinefs in him ? Is it in- 
fenfibility ? Is Brutus’s love of his country to be com¬ 
mended ? Is his cruelty to his children to be detefted ? 
He acls here two parts; the Conful and the Father : 

and 
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and he is equally bound to difcharge the duties of A. R. 244. 
both. As Conful, he confiders only the good of the c * 
lfate. He is fenfibly touched with the extreme dan¬ 
ger his country had been in, and from which it was 
delivered by a providence feemingly miraculous. The 
new government was not univerfally liked. Tarquin 
had many friends in Rome, of which the confpiracy 
was a proof. Brutus, by fparing his fons, could not 
punifh any other of the criminals. The fame indul¬ 
gence which faved their life, might have recalled them 
from banifhment. Their return was of the utmoft 
hazard with refpeft to the diffolute young noblemen, 
who had been capable of forming a plot, tending to 
no lefs than the deftruftion of their father and coun¬ 
try. Brutus had a mind to fpread terror, and alfo to 
infpire the Romans for ever with the higheft and molt 
irreconcileable hatred of royalty and tyranny. A bare 
exile was not fufficient for thofe purpofes. But a 
father, forced to Hied himfelf the blood of his own 
children, was a fight, the remembrance whereof could 
never be effaced, and of which the horror would de- 
fcend to all future ages. And indeed, fuch was the 
impreffion left on people’s minds by that bloody exe¬ 
cution, that it may be faid, in fome fenfe, to have 
been ever after prelent to the eyes of the Romans. 

It was doubtlefs very grievous to paternal affeftion 
and this is admirably exprefied by Livy in thefe words : 
eminente animo patria inter public<e pcen<e minijlerium. 

The tendernefs of a father appeared in his eyes, in 
his countenance, in his whole behaviour j eminente 
animo patrio. There was a fharp confiift between the 
love of a father to his children, and the love of a 
Conful to his country. The lalt carried it: Vincet 
amor patrise fays Virgil, but it was not without diffi¬ 
culty. To overcome implies a confiift and refiftance ; 
and fo it ought to have been. Otherwife Brutus’s aft 
would have been neither fteadinefs nor courage, but 
a favage nercenefs. If he had fliown, as Plutarch 
fuppofes, neither concern, nor grief, nor lenfibility, 

Brutus, in my opinion, fiiould be confidered as a 
monfter. 

Vql. I. 
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CHAP. II. 

A battle between the Confuls and Tarquin. Death of 
Brutus . Honours paid to his memory. Valerius is fuf- 
peded : he razes his houfe , and prefers feveral popular 
laws. Sp. Lucretius is chofen for his collegue , who , 
dying prefently after his election, is fucceeded by M. 
Horatius. Porfena undertakes the reftoration of the 
Tar quins. Famous exploit of Horatius Cedes \ and of 
Cledia. Porfena makes peace with the Romans. Dedi¬ 
cation of the Capitol. Tarquin defpairing to recover 
the throne by Porfena's affiftance , retires to Tufculum. 

A. R.245. £ATRATAGEM and cabal proving fruitlefs, Tar- 
A 5 o 7 . C * O c l u ^ n had recourfe to the way of arms and open 
Liv. 1. 2. force. He prevailed by his remonftrances and in- 
Dioiivf treat i es with two powerful nations of Hetruria, the 
1 . 5 . p. 288 Veientes and Tarquinii, to efpoufe his caufe. The 
—292. Veientes hoped to be revenged under the conduft of 
a Roman general, for the pretended injuries received 
from Rome. The Tarquinii thought it for their ho¬ 
nour to fee on the Roman throne a prince originally 
of their city. A battle was fought, memorable only 
for Brutus’s death. Aruns, fon of Tarquin, and the 
Conful, met each at the head of their cavalry, before 
the armies were engaged. Aruns difeovering Brutus : 
“ There is the man, fays he, that has expelled us 
cc our country : behold him infolently adorned with 
“ our enfigns ! AiTift me, O ye Gods,, avengers of 
Kings !” That moment they flew upon one another 
with iuch fury, that, each regardlefs of his own de¬ 
fence, ■and eager to wound his adverfary, they ran 
one another through the body, and in the fame inftant 
fell dead from their horfes. The battle enfued, and 
was very obftinate. The armies parted with equal 
lois. It is pretended, that a voice was heard out of 
the wood Axfia, declaring the Romans conquerors, 
and to have loft one man lefs than the Hetrurians. It 
is certain, the Romans remained mafters of the field. 

Valerius 
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Valerius was decreed a triumph. He was the firftA.R. 24$, 
Conful that made a triumphant entry into Rome in 
a chariot with four horfes, which cuftom was after¬ 
wards retained. 

The body of Brutus was carried by the moll emi¬ 
nent Knights, with all the marks of honour and tokens 
of the fincereft grief. When they came near the city, 
they were met a good way out of the gates by the 
Senate, with the parade of a triumph, with which 
they intended to grace the funeral of that great man. 

The Conful, clothed in mourning, expoled in the 
Forum Brutus’s body upon a bed as richly adorned as 
the fimplicity of thofe early times would permit, and 
before all the People made an oration in praife of his 
collegue. 

This was the firft inftance of a funeral oration 
among the Romans. They had not borrowed the 
cuftom from the Greeks. The famous battle of 
Marathon, after which honourable marks of diftinc- 
tion were firft given in Greece to thofe that died fword 
in hand, is of a later date by fixteen years than Brutus’s 
death. Nay the Romans in this point not only led 
the way, but excelled the Grecians. The Greek pa¬ 
negyrics were confined to martial courage, and to thofe 
only that died in defence of their country. Whatever 
efteem the Romans had for valour, it was not the only 
kind of merit they deemed worthy their encomiums. 

All the great men who had diftinguifhed themfelves 
whilft alive, either by their ability in the conduct of 
armies, or by their prudence in councils, or by their 
vigilance in the functions of the magiftracy, or by other 
fervices done their country, received after their death 
their due tribute of praife, whether they died fighting 
for their country, or ended their lives in a natural and 
peaceable manner. 

The Roman ladies fignalized themfelves alfo by the 
honours they paid to Brutus’s memory. They all 
went into mourning, and wore it a year *, in acknow- 

* The year of mourning was but ten months, according to Numa’s 
prefcription, 
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A. R. 7.4.5. lodgment for his revenging fo notably the outrage done 
Ant. c. tQ conjugal chaftity on the perfon of Lucretia. 

Valerius had eauie to repent his outliving Brutus. 
That great man, fo devoted to the public good, and 
fo zealous a defender of liberty, was however fufpedt- 
ed of afpiring to royalty, fo apt is a too jealous love 
of liberty to fill the People with diftruft and fufpiciom 
Such is fometimes the fad lot of the belt men, even 
of thofe who have done their country the greateft fer- 
vices. Not only their noble adlions are forgot, but 
they are acculed or at leaft fuipedted of bad ones *. 
Two things gave ground to a report fo injurious to the 
Conful: his building a houfe on the top of a hill which 
commanded the Forum ; and his not appearing fo for¬ 
ward as Brutus for the election of a collegue. 

Valerius, informed of the people’s fufpicions, plainly 
lliowed on that occafion, fays Plutarch, what an advan¬ 
tage it is for perfons in the higheft polls, and in the 
adminiftration of the public affairs, to have an ear more 
open to the fincere reprefentations of their friends, 
than to the infinuating and grateful difcourfe of flat¬ 
terers. It is true, he dwelt in a houfe too high and 
too ftately. It flood on the brow of Velia, the higheft 
part of mount Palatine ; and the avenues to it were 
lo difficult, that it could hardly be approached. Upon 
the notice given him, he affembled the People. Silence 
being made, he faid, “ He could not but envy the 
fortune of his collegue, who, after freeing his country, 
inverted with the fupreme power, died fighting for the 
commonwealth, at a time when his glory, arrived to its 
greateft height, was not yet become the objedt of jea- 
loufy and unjuft prejudices. For his part, he had 
lived too long by fome days, having had the misfor¬ 
tune to furvive his own glory, and fee himfelf charged 
with a deteftabie imputation. From the Deliverer of 
his Country he found himfelf degraded with traitors 
punifhed with death.” “ What then, added he, can 

* Miferos interdum cives, optime de rep. meritos ! in quibus homi¬ 
nes non modo res prasclariiTimas oblivifcuntur, fed etiam nefarias ful- 
pieantur. Cic. pro Mil, n. 63. 
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“ no virtue be fo far tried as to be fafe from your fuf- 
“ picion ? Could I ever imagine that I, declared enemy 
“ of Kings, lhould be fufpefted of afpiring at Royalty ? 
“ What! though I dwelt in the citadel itfelf and in 
“ the Capitol, fhould I believe I could be a caufe of 
“ uneafinefs to my fellow-citizens ? Has the confidence 
“ you have hitherto always placed in me fo flight a 
“ foundation, that it muft rather be confidered where 
“ I dwell, than what I am: Be eafy, O Romans, 
“ Valerius’s houfe fhall never be an obftacle to your 
“ liberty. You have nothing to fear from Veiia. The 
“ mount on which I have begun to build, fhall alarm 
“ you no more. I will bring down my houfe, not only 
“ to the plain, but under the hill, that you may over- 
“ look fo dangerous and fufpefted a citizen. Let them 
“ build on Veiia, in whofe hands liberty may more 
“ fafely be lodged than in thofe of Valerius.” Hav¬ 
ing got together a great number of workmen, he de- 
molilhed that very night his houfe to the laft ftone. 

The next morning, when the People faw the ruins, 
they were afhamed of their conduft, equally unjuft 
and extravagant: they upbraided themfelves for tiieir 
ingratitude to a Conful fo manifeft and conftant a friend 
to their interefts, and repented their forcing him to 
fuch extremity. They repented of it: but, had they 
not feen the houfe demolished, they would perpetually 
have formed the fame fufpicions and complaints. For 
fuch is the nature of the People, fays Plato ; they 
condemn, and retraft ; they ufe ill, and are forry; 
they put men to death, and the next moment wifh 
them alive. 

As for the fecond ground of complaint, deferring 
the eleftion of a collegue, he really thought of re" 
moving it: but as he knew not a proper perfon, and 
was afraid the new Conful, whether through envy or 
ignorance, might perhaps oppofe his defigns, he made 
ufe of theabfolute power he enjoyed alone, to eftablifli 
very great and moft excellent regulations, which 
gained him the more honour as there was none to 
in a re the glory with him. 
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A.R. 14j. To give unqueftionable proofs of his zeal for liber- 
507. ° every time he went to the aflemblies, he caufed the 
fafces to be lowered before the People, as a homage 
to their fovereignty. That proceeding infinitely pleafed 
the multitude, who faw with a fenfible pleafure the 
enfigns of the fupreme authority fubmitted to them, 
as a public acknowledgment that the People’s power 
was fuperior to the Conful’s *. He ordered alfo, that 
in the city the axes fhould not be carried with the 
fafces, but only without the walls. 

He made feveral other laws which greatly increafed 
the People’s authority. There was one to this effedt: 
“ Every Roman citizen condemned by the magiftrate 
either to death or fcourging, or in any fine, (ball have 
right to appeal to the People, and the magiftrate be 
obliged to ftop proceedings till the People’s opinion 
be known.” 

He made it death for any perfon to take upon 
him the office of a magiftrate, without the People’s 
confent. 

Another law gave permiffion to kill without trial 
any perfon v/ho affedted the regal power, and declared 
the author of the murder acquitted if he could prove 
the fact. 

Pint- He ordered the public money to be carried to the 

f' I03 ' temple of Saturn, where the public treafure was de- 
pofited ever after, and he permitted the People to 
chufe two Quteftors or treafurers. Publius Veturius 
Annnl. ftnd Marcus Minucius were chofen. Tacitus fays the 
1 . ii.c.22. Qu^ftors were eftabliffied in the time of the Kings, 
which feems very probable. Perhaps Valerius only 
ordered they ffiould be chofen by the People, and not 
by the Conluls (1). 

Valerius • 

* Gratum id multitudini fpe&aculum fait, fummiffa fibi effe imperii 
infignia j confeffionemque fa&am, populi quam Confulis majeftatem 
vimque majorem effe. Liv. 

(1) They were called Quseftors, a qunsrendo, from getting in the 
revenues of the itate. The Quseftorfiiip was the firft office any perfon 
could bear, and might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five years. In the year of Rome 332, two more were created, 
to take care of the payment of the army, to fell the plunder and 
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Valerius eftablifhed thefe and feveral other fuch A. R. 04s 
laws, which juftly acquired him the name of Pub- 
licola *, that is to fay, one that takes care of the Peo¬ 
ple’s interefts. It iseafy to judge, laws of this nature 
made a great alteration in the government. The Con- 
fular power, which at firft equalled the Regal, was 
then confiderably weakened •, and the People’s rights 
proportionably increafed. Here we have the firft epo- 
cha of a manifeft democracy in Rome. 

Before the afiembling of the People for the election 
of a Conful, Valerius ordered a Cenfus. One hundred 
and thirty thoufand citizens, exclufive of widov/s and 
orphans who paid no taxes, appeared upon the roll. 

At length the People, aftembled by Centuries, chofe 
for collegue to Valerius, Spurius Lucretius, father of 
Lucretia, to whom, as being the elder, he gave the 
firft place with the fafces, a refpcdt which was ever 
after paid to the prerogative of age. But Lucretius 
dying in a few days, the People chofe in his room 
Marcus Horatius, who completed the reft of the year 
with Publicola. Nothing remarkable happened but Liv. 1. 2 „ 
the dedication of the Capitol, placed in this year by c -. 8 - 
Livy. When the temple was finifhed, and fit to be 
opened for public refort, the dedication was to be per- Piut. in 
formed, a ceremony very honourable to the dedicator, Po P llc - P- 
whofe name was placed in the front of the temple. 
Publicola expedted that honour, and greatly defired 
it, but it was not thought proper to give his collegue 
that mortification. So they drew lots, which fell to 
Horatius. Publicola went upon a flight expedition 
againft fome troops that had made an incurfion upon 
the Roman territory. On the day appointed for the 
dedication, there was a great concourfe of people at 
the Capitol. Horatius, after the reft of the ceremonies 
were performed, was ready to finifli the confecration 

booty, See. They accompanied the Confuls in their expeditions, and 
were therefore called Peregvini, to diftinguifh them from the others, 
who were termed Urbani. The number was greatly increafed after¬ 
wards, as will be feen. 

* A contra&ion of Pcpulicola. The name of Publicola (or Popli- 
£ola) though iefs juft, has prevailed. 
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A.R.245. by the moffc folemn adt, which was, to lay his hand 
An ^ ? C ' on the fide-poft of the gate *. The Spectators with 
5 ' religious filence obferved his motions, and he was go¬ 
ing to pronounce the folemn prayer of confecration, 
when Marcus Valerius, brother of Publicola, who had 
flood a good while in the temple-gate to watch that 
inftant, faid aloud to him ; “ Horatius, your fon is 
“ dead in the camphoping by the news to flop his 
proceeding. The Conful, without any concern, coldly 
replied, “ Let him be buriedwhether he believed 
it a device of his enemies, as it really was, or had the 
ftrength of mind to keep his natural temper without 
being moved at fuch an accident, remembering he was 
there as Pontifex Maximus, and not as Father, and 
making nature give way to religion -f-. This was a 
very childifh and unbecoming device at fo auguft a 
ceremony. 

Polyb.1.3. Polybius informs us that this year, the firft after the 
p.176. expulfion of the Tarquins, and twenty-eighth before 
Xerxes’s invafion of Greece, was made the firft treaty 
between the Romans and Carthaginians. I fhall infert 
it here as a very curious monument of antiquity. 
Polybius gives it in Greek, tranflated from the original 
Latin as exactly as he could. “ For, fays he, the Latin 
tongue of thofe days is fo different from the modern, 
that the moft learned find it very difficult to under- 
ftand that old language. 

“ Between the Romans and their allies, and between 
the Carthaginians and their allies, there fhall be al¬ 
liance on thefe conditions: Neither the Romans nor 
their allies fhall fail beyond the Fair Promontory t, 
unlefs driven by ftorm, or forced by their enemies : 
in which cafes they fhall not be allowed to buy or take 
any thing but what fhall be abfolutely neceflary for 
the refitting of their Ships or the worfhip of the Gods; 

* Poftemteneri in dedicatione templi oportere, videor audifte. Cic. 
in or at. pro domo fua, n. 121. 

f Ne patris magis quam pontificis partes egiffe videretur. Val. 
Max. 1 . 5. c. 10. 

X This promontory, fituate to the eall of Carthage, was about ten 
leagues diftant from thence. 

and 
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and they fhall depart at the end of five days. The 
merchants that fhall come from Carthage fhall pay no 
duty except what is paid to the crier and regifter. 
Whatever fhall be fold before thefe two witnefles, the 
public faith fhall be furety to the feller, fo likewife 
for whatever fhall be fold in Africa or Sardinia. If 
any Romans land in that part of Sicily fubjed to the 
Carthaginians, they fhall have juftice done them. The 
Carthaginians fhall forbear making wafte upon the 
Antiates, the Ardeates, the Laurentini, the Circaeans, 
the Taracini, or any Latin nation in fubjedion to the 
Roman People*. They fhall do no injury there even 
to the cities not under the Roman dominion. If they 
fhall take any one, they fhall deliver it up unhurt to 
the Romans. They fhall build no fortrefs in the 
country of the Latines •, and if they enter it in arms, 
they fhall not flay the night.” 

This treaty, the fimplicity and precifenefs whereof 
are fo remarkable, fhows that among the Romans 
many applied themfelves to commerce, that naviga¬ 
tion was not entirely unknown to them, that the ufe 
of merchant-fhips was common, and that they made 
pretty long voyages, fince they went as far as Car¬ 
thage. It fhows alfo how advantageous the alliance 
of the Romans was to the neighbouring nations, fince 
it proteded them from the inroads of enemies fo for¬ 
midable as the Carthaginians, who, being maflers of 
the fea and part of Sicily, could eafily infeft the fea- 
coafls of Italy(i). 

The 

* The nations or cities here mentioned lay along the fea-coaft, and 
covered Rome on that fide. 

(1) The author of the DifTertation on the uncertainty of the firft 
five centuries of the Roman hiftory obferves, that this treaty not only 
is omitted by all the other hiftorians, but alfo contradi&s them in 
many particulars. For inflance, Horatius is made Conful with Bru¬ 
tus : Antium and Ardea are fuppofed in fubjeftion to Rome : direfrly 
contrary to Livy and Dionyfius. Moreover, the Carthaginians are 
faid to be in poflefiion of part of Sicily and alfo of Sardinia ; whereas 
Livy places their firft expedition into Sicily in the year of Rome 324, 
about eighty years after this treaty. It is hence likewife evident that 
the Romans had failed by way of commerce into Africa and other 
parts, of which thefe hiftorians are entirely filent. From all thefe 
particulars the author of the Diftertation infers the negligence or ig¬ 
norance 
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A.R. 246. The next year had for Confuls 
Ant. c. 1 

so 6 . P. Valerius Publicola, a fecond time *. 

Titus Lucretius, the firft time. 

Liv. 1.1. After Tarquin had loft the battle wherein his fon 
c. 9,10. Aruns was killed fighting with Brutus, he withdrew 
^5»P^*53* to ^ u ^ iurrl * n Hetruria to Lars Porfena(2), the moft 
' 5 potent King then in Italy. There, mixing intreaties 
with advice, “ one while he implored him not to fuf- 
fer a Prince, who gloried in being of Hetrurian ex- 
traftion, to languifli with his family in a mournful 
exile and difhonourable indigence ; another while he 
exhorted him not to leave unrevenged the growing 
cuftom of expelling Kings from their throne. He 
would behold all the cities fhaking off the yoke of 
dependence, unlefs Kings lhowed the fame zeal and 
vigour in defence of their power, as the cities did for 
procuring liberty. All advancement, all fuperiority, 
offended their jealous ambition : it was every where 
fought to level the higheft with the loweft, and to ex¬ 
tirpate royalty, the glory of heaven and earth.” Por- 
fena, touched with this difcourfe, and moreover in¬ 
cited with jealoufy againft a nation, whofe power he 
faw daily increafing, and which really gave him unea- 
finefs, promifed Tarquin his utmoft affiftance. 

This was for him a powerful refuge, and for the 
Romans a juft ground of alarm. Porfena’s reputa¬ 
tion was great, and his forces confiderable. Befides, 
the Senate was under as great apprehenfions from the 
citizens themfelves, as from the enemies. They were 
afraid the populace, .to prevent the unavoidable ef¬ 
fects of war, would be inclined to recal the Tarquins, 
and purchafe peace at the expence of liberty. The 
Senate therefore endeavoured to gain the People by 

norance of the Roman hiftorians, in that they did not or could not 
confult thefe antient authentic pieces : but only copied from Fabius 
Pi&or without examination, and therefore will have it, that little cre¬ 
dit is to be given the hiftory for the firft five hundred years. 

* In the fequel I fhall only mark with Roman figures if the Confuls 
have been fo once, twice, thrice or four times, thus, II, III, IV* 

(2) Lars is faid to fignify in the Hetrurian language Prince or Lord. 

grant- 
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granting them all poffible relief. Above all things, A.R. 246. 
care was taken of provifions, and corn was fent for 
from feveral parts, and fold to the People at a low 
rate. The tax upon fait was taken from thofe that 
farmed it and fold the fait at a high price, in order 
to be managed for the future by commiffioners in the 
name of the ftate. The cuftoms were taken off, and 
the poor exempted from all impofts which were laid 
upon the rich ; and it was declared fufficient for the 
poor to bring up children who in time might defend 
the commonwealth *. Thefe were wife meafures : 
but would have been more fo, had they been taken in 
a time of peace and tranquillity. They had all the 
effect that was expe&ed. During the fiege, and in 
fpite of a famine, which was very fevere, there was 
no commotion in the city: all remained quiet: the 
meaneft as well as the greateft perfifted to abhor the 
name of King, and never after did any lingle perfon 
appear fo popular by indirect ways as the whole Se¬ 
nate was at that time by a juft and equitable admi- 
niftration f. 

Porfena, who had in vain fent fome propofals to 
the Senate for the reftoration of the Tarquins, march¬ 
ed at the head of the army, attacked the Janiculum, 
which he took by affault, and immediately advanced 
towards Rome, perfuaded he Ihould eafily reduce it. 

When he came to the bridge, and faw the Romans 
drawn up in order of battle before the river, he pre¬ 
pared to fight, reckoning to overpower them with 
numbers. The two armies being engaged, fought 
with great bravery, and long contended for victory. 

After a great flaughter on both fides, Valerius and 
Lucretius being wounded, the Romans began to give 
ground, and were quickly put to rout. All fled into 
the city over the bridge, which at the fame time 
would have afforded a paffage to the enemies, if Rome 
had not found in the heroic courage of one of her 

.* Pauperes fatis ftipendii folvere, (i liberos educarent. Liv. 

f Ut nec quifquam unus mails artibus poftea tam popularis eflet, 
quam turn bene imperando univerfus Senatus fuit. Liv. 

citi- 
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citizens a bulwark as ftrong as the higheft walls. P. 
Horatius was the man, firnamed Cocles, becaufe he 
had but one eye, having loft the other in a battle. 
He was the ftrongeft and moft undaunted of the Ro¬ 
mans. He fprung from M. Horatius, fo famous for 
the defeat of the three Albans. 

He ufed all manner of means to ftop the flying 
Romans. But perceiving neither intreaties nor ex¬ 
hortations could overcome their fear, he refolved, 
however badly followed he might be, to defend the 
entrance of the bridge till it was demolilhed behind. 
Only two Romans followed his example, and par¬ 
took of the danger. Nay, when he faw but a few 
planks of the bridge remaining, he obliged them to 
retire and to fave themfelves. Standing alone againft 
a whole army, but preferving his undauntednefs, he 
even dared to infult his numerous enemies, and caft- 
ino- terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, one 
while challenged them to Angle combat, and then 
bitterly reproached them all. “ Vile flaves that ye 
“ are of proud and haughty Kings,” faid he to them, 
“ not fatisfied with being unmindful of your own, 
“ you are come to deprive others of their liberty, 
“ who have had the courage to affume it Co¬ 
vered with his buckler, he fuftained a fhower of darts. 
At laft, when they were all preparing to rufh upon 
him, the bridge was entirely demolilhed, and Cocles 
throwing himfelf with his arms into the Tyber, fafely 
fwam over, having performed an adtion, fays Livy f, 
that will command the admiration more than the faith 
of pofterity. He was received as in triumph by the 
Romans. The People eredtedhim a brazen ftatue in 
armour in the moft confpicuous part of the Forum £. 
As much land was given him as he could furround 
with a plough in a day (1). All the inhabitants, both 

* Servitia regum fuperborum, fuse libertatis immemores, aiienam 
oppugnatum venire. Liv. 

f Rem aufus plus fam?e habituram ad pofteros quam fidei. 

X In the places where the ailemblies were held, called for that rea- 
fon Comitium. 

(1) Agri quantum uno die circumaravit datum. Liv. 

men 
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men and women, contributed to his reward ; and, in A.R.246. 
the midft of a dreadful fcarcity, three hundred thou- A ^' 6 _ c ' 
fand heads, of which the city confifted, depriving 
themfelves of a part of their fubfiftence, every one 
made him a fmall prefent of provifions -f. 

Porfena’s firft attempt failing, he befieged the city, Liv. 1.2. 
and began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The p.’’""' 4 - 
lofs of above five thoufand men in a fally, wherein l.^. i 97 
the Confuls had laid an ambufh for his troops, deter- —3°4 ; ^ 
mined him to change the fiege into a blockade, in p 0 piic*p. 
hopes of reducing the city by famine. Indeed the ioC. 
fcarcity was very great, and the provifions that came 
by the Tyber were not fufficient for the fubfiftence 
of the city much longer. 

A feconcl prodigy, no lefs furprizing than that of 
Horatius Codes, freed it from its imminent danger. 

C. Mucius, a young nobleman, full of indignation 
to fee that Rome, in a ftate of liberty, fhould be in 
a worfe condition than under the Kings, formed a de- 
fign to free his country from that di in on our by a new 
and bold enterprize. He goes into the enemy’s camp, 
with the Senate’s permiffion, intimating he had fome 
great project in view, but without any farther expla¬ 
nation. He deceives the guards, who take him for a 
Hetrurian, becaufe he appeared to be without arms, 
and fpoke the language of the country, which he had 
formerly learnt of his nurfe. He advances to the 

J 

King’s tent, who, attended by a fecretary dreffed like 
himfelf, was paying his troops. Mucius, not caring 
to afk which was the King for fear of a difcovery, and 
feeing the foldiers addrefs themfelves oftener to the fe¬ 
cretary, refolved at laft, and {tabbed the fecretary with 
a dagger inftead of the King. He is inltandy feized, 
notwithftanding all his refinance, and dragged be¬ 
fore the tribunal of the enraged King: but even then, 
in the fight of a thoufand horrible punifhments which 
threaten him, lie appears with an undaunted counte¬ 
nance, more capable of infpiring terror than of feel- 

f In magna inopia, pro domefticis copiis, unufquifque aliquid, 
fraudans ie ipfe victu fuo, contulit, Liv. 

ing 
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A.R.246. ing it himfelf: e < I am a Roman,” fays he, “ my name 
A ”o6 ?" 44 i s Mucius. I intended to kill the enemy of my 
“ country; and am as ready to fuffer death as I was 
ci to give it thee. It equally becomes a Roman both 
“ to aft with courage and to fuffer with conftancy. I 
“ Hand not alone in the defign againft thee. Many 
“ others after me afpire to the fame honour. And 
“ therefore prepare thyfelf for continual alarms, ex- 
“ peft every moment to run the rifk of thy life, to 
“ find always at the door of thy tent a fecret enemy 
“ watching an opportunity to attack thee. This is 
“ the war the Roman youth denounces againft thee. 
“ Fear not a general battle. Thou alone wilt be at- 
“ tacked, and a fingle enemy is all thou haft to deal 
“ with*.” 

The King, full of rage, and withal aftonifhed at 
the danger threatened by Mucius, commands him to 
be furrounded with flames to force him to a fuller 
confefiion. But the Roman without any concern ; 
“ See,” fays he, putting his hand in a pan of burning 
coals, “ See how defpicable is their body to men who 
<c feek after immortal glory +.” He let his hand 
bum on, as if he had been without feeling. But Por- 
fena, amazed at the fight of fuch a prodigy, leaps 
down from his tribunal, and ordering Mucius to be 
removed from the fire, “ Begone,” fays he, “ young 


* Ante tribunal regis deltitutus, turn quoque inter tantas fortunse 
minas metuendus magis quam metuens : Romanus fum, inquit, civis. 
C. Mucium vocant. Hoftis hollem occidere volui : nec ad mortem 
minus animi eft, quam fuit ad c<edem. Et facere & pati fortia Ro- 
manum eft. Nec unus in te ego hos animos gefTi. Longus poll me 
ordo eft idem petentium decus. Proinde in hoc difcrimen, li jqvat, 
accingere, ut in lingulas horas capite dimices tuo, ferrum hoftemque 
in veftibulo habeas regio. Hoc tibi juventus Romana indicimus bel- 
lum. Nullam aciem, nullum prselium timueris. Uni tibi, & cum 
iingulis, res erit. Liv. , 

+ En tibi, inquit, ut fentias quam vile corpus fit iis qui magnam 
gloriam vident; dextramque accenfo ad facrificium foculo injicit. 
Quam cum velut alienato ab fenfu torreret animo; prope attonitus 
miraculo rex, cum ab fede fua profiluiflet, amoverique ab altaribus 
juvenem juftiftet: Tu verb abi, inquit, in te magis quam in me hof- 
tilia aufus. Juberem rna&e virtute efte, fi pro mea patria ifta virtus 
ftaret. Nunc jure belli liberum te, intablum, inviolatumque hinc di- 
rriitto. 

“ man. 
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“ man, more enemy to thyfelf than me. I would A. R. 2+6- 
“ exhort thee not to degenerate from fuch virtue, Ant - c * 
“ hadlt thou ufed it for my country. At leaft, I fuf- s ° 

“ fer thee to go away in liberty, without fear of the 
“ punifhment which the laws of war give me a right 
“ to inflidt on thee.” Then Mucius, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment for his generality, told him, three hundred 
youths had confpired againft him : he was the firft on 
whom the lot fell, and the reft would come each in 
his turn. This aftion acquired Mucius the firname 
of Scaevola *, becaufe after burning his right hand he 
made ufe of his left. Dionyfius Halicarnaflenlis, a 
hiftorian generally very exaft, fays not a word of this 
circumftance, which renders it very doubtful. It has 
been however extremely celebrated by the Romans, 
and every one knows the beautiful epigram of Mar¬ 
tial upon this event. 

Cum peter el regem decepta fatellite dextra , 

Injecit facris fe peritura focis. 

Sed tarn Java plus miracula non tulit hcftis, 

Et raptum flammis juffit abire virum. 

XJrere quam potuit contempto Mucius igne , 

Hanc fpeiiare mattum Porfena non potuit. 

Major decepta fama ejl & gloria dextra. 

Si non errajfet , fecerat ilia minus. 

That is, 

“ The brave hand, that inftead of the King him- 
felf by miftake flew his officer, feared not to thruft 
itfelf into flames. But his generous enemy could not 
bear the prodigy of fo cruel a fortitude, and fnatched 
the young hero from the danger he fought. That 
hand which Mucius, contemning the flames, fufFered 
with unconcern to burn, Porfena could not bear to 
behold. Its fame and glory is the greater for having 
milled its aim. Without that miftake, it would not 
have adted fo heroically.” 

* The word Sc«evob, is taken from the Greek ?**/;<:, tevus, 
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Thefe and fo many other encomiums lavifhed upon 
Mucius by the Roman authors, ought not to impofe 
on us in the judgment we ftiould pafs upon an aftion 
contrary to all the laws of war; and even the example 
of leveral illuftrious Romans ; among others, that of 
Fabritius, who warned King Pyrrhus to take care of 
his phyfician that intended to poifon him, exprefsly 
condemns Mucius’s undertaking. Neverthelefs, the 
partiality apparently of the Romans for their country, 
and a fort of enthufiafm for the marvellous part of 
the aftion, made them to extol in a Roman what they 
would have blamed in an enemy of Rome. The 
undauntednefs and firmnefs of Mucius are in them- 
felves very praife-worthy : but their motive and object 
render them very criminal. 

Porfena, intimidated by the danger he had fo lately 
efcaped, and by the terror of thofe to which he con¬ 
ceived himfelf every day expofed, began to think fe- 
rioufly of making peace. He caufed conditions to be 
propofed by embafiadors, who let out for Rome with 
Mucius. At fir ft, merely for form-fake, they demand¬ 
ed the re-eftablifhment of theTarquins; but, after 
the firft refufal, infifted no longer on that point. They 
reduced their demands to this; that the Romans fhould 
reftore to their mafter a certain territory, which had 
originally depended on the Hetrurians, and which had 
been taken from them by force of arms •, and that by 
way of fecurity for their faithful obfervance of their 
engagements, they fhould put into the King’s hands 
a certain number of young perfons of the moft noble 
families of Rome. Thefe conditions were accepted 
with joy. 

As foon as the hoftages were delivered, Porfena made 
his troops march out of Janiculum. Thofe hoftages 
were twenty in number ; ten young Patricians, and as 
many virgins of the fame order. Amongft the latter 
was Clcelia, defcended from one of the principal houfes 
of Rome. The honours with which fhe had feen 
the merit of Codes and Mucius rewarded, infpired her 
with thoughts of deferving the like. For this purpofe 
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Ihe ventured to fwim the Tiber at the head of her A. R. 245, 
companions, and with them re-entered Rome in a kind Ant - c ’ 
of triumph. Valerius, who apprehended that he s ° 
fhould be fufpedted of forwarding this efcape, and that 
the boldnefs of thofe virgins might be taken as a per¬ 
fidy of the Romans, fent them back immediately to 
Porfena. Tarquin, who had been apprized of this 
affair, pofted himfelf exprefsly on the way, and would 
have feized them, if not prevented by the accidental 
coming in of Aruns, the King of Clufium’s fon, who 
guarded them to the camp. The King, who knew 
how to value merit, wherever he found it, gave young 
Clcelia great praifes •, and, as a mark of his efteem, 
made her a prefent of a fine horfe richly caparifoned, 
and permitted her to return, and carry with her half of 
the hoftages, to be chofen by herfelf. She made that 
choice in a manner that did her honour : fhe gave 
the preference to the youngeft, as moft expo fed to 
danger by their years. Porfena, ftruck with the many 
fhining adtions of which he had been witnefs, could 
not forbear extolling the happinefs of a city, which 
not only produced fo many great men, but even young 
perfons of the other fex, who difputed the merit of 
courage with them. He redo red all the prifoners to 
the Romans, of whom he had taken a great number, 
without any ranfom. And, as a farther mark of his ge¬ 
nerality, he gave them his camp, with all the riches 
and provifions in it, ordering his troops to leave be¬ 
hind them all their baggage, except their arms, and 
did the fame himfelf. Thus ended the war with Por- 
fena King of the Clufini in Hetruria, in which the 
Roman Commonwealth had been itfelf upon the very 
brink of deftrudtion. 

AVe fee here in Porfena a perfedt model both for 
war and peace. He does not arm either from ambi¬ 
tion, avarice, or any other peribnal interefh The 
motives that determine his condudl are meat and glo- 
nous : compafnon for a dethroned Prince ; fidelity to 
a friend and ally •, the common intereft of crowned 
heads ; the fupport of the majefty of Kings ; and the 

Vol. I. O necef- 
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A.R. 2+6. necelfity of avenging its difgraces and injuries. When 
A 5 o 6. C ' he has difcharged with all his forces the faith of his 
engagements, he entertains thoughts of peace, which 
the impoffibility of fucceeding in his firft defign has 
rendered necefiary. He confines himfelf to reafonable 
conditions, without artifice, without endeavouring to 
over-reach, and without taking advantage of the un- 
happy extremities to which his enemies are reduced. 
After having made a fair war with them, he is for 
making a fair peace, that may be lafting, fincere and 
commodious. From enemies he is for making them 
true and perpetual friends, without leaving any feeds 
for new ruptures, and bad retrofpedls, which fome- 
times happens; as if treaties of peace were rather 
fufpenfions of arms, and truces between enemies ready 
to renew hoftilities, than fincere reconciliations, and 
cordial engagements of amity. 

When the army of the Hetrurians was retired, the 
Senate aflembled •, and it was refolved that the ivory 
chair, fceptre, crown of gold, and robe of triumph, 
formerly ufed by the Roman Kings, fhould be fent to 
Porfena, as a mark of honour and gratitude. To 
acknowledge the fervice of Mucius, who had gene- 
roufiy devoted himfelf to death for the prefervation 
of his country, and thereby made way for a happy 
peace, as much land was granted him, as well as to 
Horatius Codes, on the other fide of the Tiber f, as 
a plow could work in one day •, which lands were af¬ 
terwards called The Meadows of Mucius. Young 
Cloelia had alfo her reward, which was as fingular as 
the adtion by which lire had deferved it. An equef- 
trian ftatue was eredted to her in the ftreet called the 
Via Sacra, leading to that part of the Forum where 
the aflemblies were held; and the fathers of the vir¬ 
gins her companions, who had ilrared in her glory, 
were at the expence of it. 

Thefe honours granted to Codes, Scsvola, and 
Clcelia, argue a fpirit in the Roman People, attentive 

* A^ri quantum uno die circumaravit datum, Liv. 
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to place virtue in honour, to infpire the citizens with A - R - 2 + 6 - 
a lively zeal for their country, and to cultivate a ho- ' 6 C ' 
ble emulation in all who were capable of ferving it. 

Porfena, after having terminated the war with the Liv. 1. 2 . 
Romans, lent his fon Aruns to befiege Aricia. Pie f 
had at firft confiderable advantages over the befieged. p. 304." 
But upon the arrival of a ftrong reinforcement, a bat¬ 
tle entoed, wherein the young Prince was killed. The 
army of theHetrurians could not maintain their ground 
after the death of their General, but were obliged to 
give way. Some were killed in their retreat, and the 
red fled for refuge into the territory of Rome, which 
was in the neighbourhood. The Romans received 
them in their flight, drelfed their wounded, gave horfes 
to fome, put others into waggons, carried them to 
Rome, lodged them in their houfes, and furnilhed 
them with provifions and remedies : in a word, they 
fupplied them with every thing their prefent occafions 
required. Many were fo charmed with thefe kind of¬ 
fices, that they loft all defire of returning home to 
their own country, and chofe rather to remain with 
thofe from whom they had received fo many favours. 

The Senate afligned them ground between mount Pa¬ 
latine and the Capitol, upon which they built them- 
felves houfes; and that place was called the ftreet of 
the Hetrurians. Porfena, in gratitude for the kind 
reception which the Romans had given his troops, re- 
ftored them the lands on the other fide of the Tiber, 
which had been yielded to him by the late treaty of 
peace. 

P. Lucr etius *. 

P. Valerius Publicola. 

Porfena fent ambafladors this year to Rome, to fol- 
licit the re-eftabliihment of the Tarquins, to whom 
he could not refufe that proceeding. The Senate de¬ 
puted the moft illuftrious of their body to reprefent 

* Inftead of Lucretius, Dionylius Halicnrnaflenfis writes M. Hora- 
tius tor the lecond time, and places the whole hiitory of Porfena and 
tbc dedication of the Capitol in this Confulihip. 
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A. R. 2,47. to him, “ that the affair of the Tarquins was a mat- 
Ant ‘ C * ter entirely and irrevocably determined, and that the 
Romans were relolved to open their gates to any of 
their enemies rather than to Kings. They entreated 
him not to interrupt any more the perfect union that 
fubfifted between himfelf and the Romans, by a de¬ 
mand that laid them under the unhappy neceffity of 
refilling a Prince any thing, to whom both by grati¬ 
tude and inclination they were highly difpofed to grant 
all things. They concluded with defiring that he 
would be pleafed to bury that affair in perpetual filence 
for the future. 55 He made that choice ; and Tarquin, 
having loft all hopes of re-afcending the throne, 
retired to Mamilius Ottavius his fon-in-law at Tuft 
culum. 


CHAP. III. 

War with the Sabines. Death and praife cf Public oh. 
Different wars. Conjpiracy difcovered at Rome. Trou¬ 
bles at Rome in refpedl to the debts : The People refufe 
to lift for the war. Creation of a Difiator. He ap - 
peafes the troubles. Truce for a year with the Latines . 
Reflection upon the DiElatorfhip. Decree in refpeCl to 
the women. War with the Latines. Famous battle 
near the Lake of Regill #, gained by the Romans. Peace 
granted the Lathes. Tarquin retires to Cumre , and 
dies there . 

S Everal years paffed without any confiderable events, 
except the war with the Sabines. I fhail content 
myfelf with only naming the Confuls of each year. 

Sp. Lartius. 

T. Herminius. 

P. Valerius. 

P. PCSTHUMIUS. 


A. R. 24?* 
Ant. C. 


/V. R. 249. 
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The war with the Sabines began this year, and con¬ 
tinued a great while at different times, and with dif¬ 
ferent fuccefs. 

P. Valerius, IV. ^Ant^ 0 ' 

T. Lucretius, II. 502. 

A Sabine, called in his own country Atta Claufus, Liv - '• *• 
and who aflumed the name of Appius Claudius at c ’ ,6 ‘ 
Rome, a perfon of high birth and great riches, came 
to fettle amongft the Romans, and brought with him 
a great number of his relations, friends, and creatures, 
who followed him with their whole families. Their 
number amounted to five thoufand men capable of 
bearing arms. His having openly oppofed in the pub¬ 
lic afiemblies of his nation, the defign they had formed 
of making war with the Romans, had rendered him 
fufpefted, and at length obliged him to quit his coun¬ 
try. He was made a Patrician, and admitted into the 
number of the Senators, and the freedom of the city 
was granted to all who had followed him. The Ro¬ 
mans confidered this adoption of the whole family of 
the Claudii and their clients, as a very advantageous 
acquifition, that fupplied them immediately with fo 
many new inftruments for extending their power and 
greatnefs. Claudius was in his own perfon a confider- 
able gain to Rome. He was the head of the family of 
the Claudii, who diftinguifhed themfelves amongft the 
moft iiiuftrious families of Rome. 

A. R. 251 
Ant. C. 

In 501 ' 

(1) Thefe two Confuls triumphed for fuccefTes againft the Sabines. 

Rut becaufe the Conful Pofthumius had fuffered a lofs at firft, a new 
kind of Triumph, called Ovation, lefs honourable than the ufual one, 
was invented and decreed for him. Kennet, in his Antiq. Part IT. B. 

4. c. 16, gives us the following account of this lefs kind of Triumph. 

“ The Ovation fome fancy to have derived its name from fhouting 
Evan ! or Evoe ! to Bacchus; but the true original is Ovis, the fheep, 
which was ufually offered in this proceffion, as an Ox in the triumph. 

The flow generally began at the Albanian mountain, whence the ge¬ 
neral with his retinue, made his entry into the city: he went on 
foot, with many flutes or pipes, founding in concert as he paffed 

O 3 along, 
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In their Confulfhip P. Valerius Publicola died of 
difeafe. He was, by the confent of all the world, 
the greateft man of his age, and the molt accomplifh- 
• ed in every kind of virtue. I fhall mention only one 
of them here, far fuperior to all his molt glorious ex¬ 
ploits of war. This Roman, fo worthy of praife, who, 
fupported by three other Patricians, had delivered 
Rome from her Kings, and caufed their eftates to be 
fold by auftion ; who had been four times Conful; 
who by two fignal victories, the one over the Hetru- 
rians, the other over the Sabines, had twice in his 
latter years deferved the honour of triumph; who, 
with fuch favourable occafions, might have amaffed 
great riches by methods exempt from injuftice and 
reproach, did net fuffer avarice, fo capable of dazzling 
the eyes and corrupting the heart, to enfnare him. 
Contented with the moderate fortune he had received 
from his anceftors, he ufed no endeavours to augment 
it. He believed that he had enough for bringing his 
family up nobly, arid for giving his children an edu¬ 
cation worthy of their birth : convinced that true 
riches do not confift in poffeffing great treafures, but 
in knowing how to have few wants 5 and * that the 
rnoft precious and moft noble inheritance that a father 

along, wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of peace, with an af- 
pe£f rather railing love and rei'peft than fear. A. Gellius informs us, 
that this honour was conferred on the victor, when either the war had 
pot been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken againfl a law¬ 
ful enemy, and on a juft account; or when the enemy was but mean 
and incoiifiderable+. Eut Plutarch has delivered his judgment in a 
different manner : lie believes that heretofore the difference betwixt 
the Ovation and the Triumph was not taken from the greatnefs of the 
htchicvcmeats, but from the manner of performing them : for they 
yrho having fought a let battle, and fiain a great number of the ene- 
iffy, returned vigors, led that martial and (as it were) cruel procei- 
fion of the triumph. Eut thefe who without force, by benevolence 
and mild behaviour, had done the bufmefs, and prevented the fhecl- 
ding of human blood, to thefe commanders cuff cm gave the honour 
cf this peaceable Ovation. For a pipe is the entign or badge of peacp, 
and myrtle the tree of Venus, who beyond any of the other deities, 
has an extreme avenion to violence and war." f 

f Noff. Att. 1 . 5. c. 6. % Plut. in Mai cel. 

* Optima hereditas a patribus traditur liberis, omnique patrimordo 
prxflantior, gloria virtutis rerumque geffaruin. Cine. 1 . 1. ft. 151, 

can 
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can give his children is glory acquired by great ac- A. R. 251. 
tions, and the examples of virtue which he leaves An *j c * 
them. He did not content himfelf, like many of the 
philofophers, with praifing poverty : he loved and 
praftifed it to fuch a degree, as not to leave where¬ 
withal to defray his funeral at his death; which was 
celebrated with magnificence, but at the expence of 
the public. Morilur , gloria ingenti , copiis familiaribus 
adeo exiguis, ut funeri fumptus deejfet: de publico eft elatus. 

What praife, what greatnefs of foul was this! “ He 
dies, poor as the pooreft in refpett to fortune ; more 
great, more rich, than the richeft in virtues and glory.” 

What a misfortune is it for our age, that examples of 
this kind are fo rare, or rather not at all! The great- 
eft men endeavour to preferve their memories by titles 
and riches, which they ardently purfue, in order to 
leave them to heirs, who are often little qualified to 
keep them alive and reprefent them. 

The Roman ladies renewed, in refpeft to Publicola, 
what they had done before for Junius Brutus, and 
went all into mourning, which they wore during a 
year, as much affected with his death as they would 
have been with that of their neareft relation. 

We fcarce find examples of the like zeal elfewhere. 

At Rome, private perfons did not divide their inter- 
efts from thofe of the public. They confidered the 
Ioffes of the State as their own. They lhared in its 
misfortunes, as if they had been perfonal and domef- 
tic to themfelves. Such a difpofition conftituted the 
force of the State, united all its parts firmly together, 
and compofed an whole not to be fhaken and invin¬ 
cible. Thefe fentiments, perpetuated in every houfe 
by living examples, formed the whole city and com¬ 
monwealth of Rome in a manner into one and the 
fame family, of which even the women made a part, 
though ftrangers to government every where elfe. 

How much ought we to think This contributed to 
inculcate the fame fentiments early into children, and 
to form them for zealous citizens from their moil 
tender years ! This is what raoft merits obfervation in 

O 4 th<? 
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the conftitution of the Roman commonwealth, becaufe 
what formed its peculiar and diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftic. 

A.R. 25 1 - Opiter Virginius. 

Ant. C. 

300. OP. L-ASS 1 US. 

Thefe Confuls gained confiderable advantages over 
the Sabines, took the city of Pometia, which they 
abandoned to be plundered by the foldiers, and re¬ 
ceived the honour of a triumph. 

In the fix following Confulfhips, wherein there 
feems no fmail difference between Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffeniis and Livy, I fhall follow the firft, accord¬ 
ing to the fyftem laid down by Monf. de la Curne in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, wherein, 
by only tranfpofmg fome fads, he very happily recon¬ 
ciles thofe two hiftorians. 

A.R.253- POSTUMIUS CoMINIUS. 

Ant. c. Titus Lartius. 

499 - 

Dionyf. __ The Latines, at the follicitation of Odavius Ma- 

^'.P' 3 : 0 ’ milius, Tarquin’s fon-in-law, held an affembly at Fe- 
rentinum, to which, contrary to the ufual cuftom, the 
Romans were not invited. M, Valerius, a perfon of 
Confular dignity, who had been deputed to the neigh- 
bouringftates to prevent any intrigues again ft the Com¬ 
monwealth, repaired to that affembly, and complained 
ftrongly of their having excluded only Rome from 
it. Notwithftanding his remonftrances, the Romans 
were declared infradors of Treaties in it, and it was 
agreed to deliberate another time, and more at leifure, 
upon the meafures to be taken for obtaining juftice. 

The fame year was difcovered a confpiracy of the 
flaves for fetting Rome on fire. They were put to 
death. 

A.R- 1 J 4 - Servius Sulpicius. 

Ant. C. A . 

49 g. MANIUS 1 UJLLIUS. 

Dionyf. The Fidenates, follicited and fupported by the 

^J-p-3'7 Tarquins, took arms. The Conful Tullius fet out 
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A. R. 255. 
Ant. C. 


with his army to chaftife them, and befieged Fidente. A.R. 154. 
But the news of a confpiracy, excited by the iecret A "^ 8 C ‘ 
intrigues of Tarquin, obliged him to return to Rome. 

It was compofed, not only of citizens reduced and 
ruined by debts, but of a great number of (laves, 
whom refentment for the punifhment inflifted upon 
the others the year before, and the hope of liberty, 
had induced to enter into the fame plot. It was hap¬ 
pily difcovered by the peculiar favour of the Gods *, 
fays Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, and ftifled in its birth 
by the execution of its ringleaders. Sacrifices were 
made to thank the Gods for preferving the Common¬ 
wealth from this danger. The Senate afterwards de¬ 
creed the celebration of games for three days. 

P. Veturius Gemlnus. 

T. ./Ebutius Elva. 

497 - 

Veturius befieged Fidenae, but finding it likely Dionyf 
to make a long refiftance, he changed the fiege into a 1.3.11.313, 
blockade. 3 2 4- 

Tarquin befieged Signia, a town in fubjedtion to 
the Romans •, but not being able to take it either by 
alfault or famine, he was at length reduced to retire. 

T. LARTIUS. A. R.256. 

Lucius Cloelius. a ^' 6 c ' 

The Conful Lartius defiring to put an end to the D j 0 f- 
war with the Fidenates, took the field, and after a long 1.5. p. 324 
refiftance forced them to furrender. — 34 °- 

When the Latines received advice of the reduction 
of Fidenas, they were feized with terror, which was 
fucceeded by the general indignation of the People 
againft their Leaders, who had hitherto always oppofed 
their defign of a rupture with the Romans. In the 
council foon after held at Ferentinum, thofe who were 
for taking arms, inveighed with great violence againft 
fuch as feemed inclined to peace. Tarquin amongft 


* The providence of the Gods, which in all times has preferved Rome 
from a thoufand dangers, and which is ftill watchful for its fafety, a- 
verted this misfortune. Thefe are the terms of I^ionyfius Halicar- 
halfenfis, 

the 
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• the reft, and his fon-in-law Mamilius, between their 
intrigues and declamations, had fuch weight, that all 
the Latines unanimoufly rel'olved upon a war with the 
Romans. And in order that no diftinct State might 
withdraw itfelf from the general alliance, and make a 
feparate peace without the concurrence of the whole 
nation, they all engaged by folemn oaths to obferve a 
ftrift union with each other, and to treat all who fhould 
fail in that point as traitors and enemies to the public. 
The States, whofe deputies figned that treaty, were 
thirty in number. Sextus Tarquinius and OCtavius 
Mamilius, who were declared generals of the army 
of the allies, were impowered to raife as many troops 
as they fhould judge neceffary out of the youth of thofe 
States. In order to obferve fome outward formality, 
and to have a plaufible pretext for taking arms, the 
Latines deputed the principal perfons of each city to 
carry their complaints of the pretended infraction of 
treaties to Rome, and to demand immediate fatisfac- 
tion for them, with menaces, in cafe of refufal, to 
attack the Romans with all their forces. Such a dif- 
courfe was confidered as an open declaration of a 
rupture. 

Whilft preparations of war were making, and the 
levies were began at Rome, new difficulties arofe, 
which occafioned great perplexity. The whole people 
were far from having the fame ardour for this war. 
The poor, efpecially thofe not in a condition to pay 
their debts, who were far the greater number, refilled 
to take arms, and would not confent in any thing to 
the defires of the Patricians, unlefs the Senate paffed 
a decree for the abolition of their debts. Some even 
threatened to quit Rome, and exhorted each other not 
to continue any longer in a city where injurious treat¬ 
ment and oppreflion were the only rewards of theif 
fervices. 

At firft the Patricians endeavoured to appeafe and 
bring them to reafon. But as their exhortations were 
ineffectual, it was thought neceffary to affemble the 
Senate, in order to deliberate upon meafures for pre¬ 
venting 
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venting the tumult, with which the city was menaced. A. R. *4.6. 
Never was deliberation more important, nor more c ' 

\ difficult in its nature. Opinions were divided. Of 
the Senators, fome who were naturally inclined to 
gentle methods, and not fo rich as many others, were 
of opinion that fome relaxations fhould be granted in 
favour of the poor. They believed, that to remit their 
debts, was purchaflng the good-will of the citizens at 
a fmall expence •, and that the great advantages that 
would accrue from thence to the public and individu¬ 
als, would make an ample amends for fo fmall a lofs. 

M. Valerius, Publicola’s brother, opened this opinion. 

“ He remonftrated, that nothing was heard in the 
Forum, but difcourfes of the poor, expreffing their 
indignation to each other to the following effedt:” 

“ To what purpofe is it for us to conquer our ene- 
“ mies abroad, if in reward of victory, we find no- 
“ thing at our return but cruel creditors, a thoufand 
“ times more to be dreaded than the enemies of our 
“ country •, and if after having fecured the dominion 
“ of the Commonwealth, we cannot allure ourfelves 
“ of our own liberty.” “ He obferved how much 
reafon there was to apprehend, if the averfion of the 
People for the Senate were not remedied, that they 
would not only proceed to abandon the city in its 
greateft danger, but alfo, which merited more at¬ 
tention, that their defpair might throw them into the 
party of the Tarquins, and make them conceive 
thoughts of reinftating them upon the throne. That 
hitherto the People had employed only menaces with¬ 
out proceeding to bad extremes; and that on the pre- 
fent occafion, it was necelfary to have fome indulgence 
for them, to prevent greater evils. That the Com¬ 
monwealth of Athens, in a like conjuncture, on the 
remonftrances of Solon, had remitted all the debts, 
with which the poor were burthened. That it would 
be glorious to eafe in the fame manner their fellow r - 
citizens, who had rendered the Commonwealth fuch 
great fervices under the kings by defeating the enemy; 
who had fliewh fo much ardour and courage in deliver- 
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A. R. 256. ing their country from the cruelty of the tyrants; and 
A ^ c ' who were ready to facrifice themfelves with more zeal 
than ever in effeft of the leaft complaifance for their 
prefent condition. That laftly, they ought to refledt, 
that it would be unjuft to infift, that the citizens fhould 
expofe their lives, whilft the flighted: relief was denied 
them: efpecially as they could only be reproached 
with their poverty, which had rendered them more 
worthy of companion than hatred.” 

This difcourle of Valerius was received by many 
with applaufe. But Appius Claudius, a man natu¬ 
rally cruel and violent, a charadter which he tranfmit- 
ted to all his pofterity, was of a quite different opinion. 
He reprefented, “ That the Senate could not with 
juftice refufe the benefit of the laws to creditors, who 
thought fit to profecute their debtors with rigour. 
That the debts of particulars could not be abolilhed 
without deftroying public credit, the foie tie of human 
fociety. That the People themfelves, in whole fa¬ 
vour fo unjuft a decree was follicited, would be the-firft 
to experience its bad effedts ; and that, as new wants 
fhould arife, the rich would Ihut their purfes, and 
undoubtedly be averfe to advancing their fortunes as 
before, for letting the hulbandman and artift to work, 
at the hazard not only of making no advantage of 
them, but of lofing their principal. That the difcon- 
tent of the great was no lefs to be feared, than the 
murmurs of the People. That for the reft, fome 
medium might be ufed, and a difference made with 
regard to the debtors. That as for fuch of them, who 
fhould be found to have ruined themfelves by liber- 
tin ifm and debauch, it would be no great lofs if they 
fhould all quit Rome, to which they were a difgrace 
and reproach. That as to the reft, it was but juft to 
afford them fome relief. That the creditors, who 
could eafily make this diftindtion, would act very 
commendably in having fome indulgence for the un¬ 
fortunate, who had not drawn their diftrefies upon 
themfelves ; and who would be the more obliged to 
their benefactors, as their favour would be the mere 

effect 
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effedt of their compaffion and liberality. That it did A.R. 256. 
not confilt with the equity of the Commonwealth to A ^'' 6> C ’ 
grant general releafes of debt equally for the benefit 
of the good and bad, and to give away what did not 
belong to it, by its own authority. That it was at 
leaf!; necefiary to leave proprietors the merit of dif- 
poling freely of their own fortunes, and not to envy 
them the right they would have in confequence to the 
gratitude of their debtors. As to the fedition which they 
apprehended, that the means to excite it, was to lhew 
fear in acquiefcing and giving way ; that exerting au¬ 
thority would fpread terror, and that one or two ex¬ 
amples of feverity would awe the mutinous, and re¬ 
duce them to return to their duty.” 

Several other opinions were alfo propofed. That 
which took place was, that the Senate fhould deter¬ 
mine nothing in refpeCt to the fubjeft of the prefent 
debate, till the war was happily terminated. That 
then the Confuls fhould lay this affair before the Se¬ 
nate again, and that in the mean time all proceedings 
in refpeCc to debts fhould be fufpended. This decree 
neither fatisfied the People, nor appealed the tumult. 

The poor, who naturally affedt opennefs and fimpli- 
city, fufpedled thefe evafions, and believed they dif- 
cerned a defign in them to abufe their credulity; and 
as they did not rely in the leaft upon the faith of the 
Senate, they were perfuaded that its foie view was to 
deceive them by thefe artificial delays. ' 

’ The Senate were in great perplexity. The Latines, 
a powerful and warlike nation, were preparing to take 
the field. The People feemed determined not to bear 
arms. The Senators had not fufficient authority to 
compel their obedience, and dared not employ pu- 
nilhments againft the refractory, becaufe the law paffed 
by Valerius Publicola gave them power to appeal to 
the People from all the ordinances of the Confuls. 

The moft. certain method-for reftoring their ancient 
authority to the Senate, had been to abolifli this law: 
but that was not poffible. To prevent the oppofition 
which the People would not have failed to have made, 
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6 - had they openly attacked their privileges, the Senate 
refolved to introduce a magiftrate, whofe power fhould 
be monarchical, and fuperior to all laws, but of fhort 
duration. For this purpofe, they pafled an artful de¬ 
cree, whereby they deceived the People, and without 
their perceiving it, abolifhed the law in favour of 
their liberty. It was conceived in thefe terms : “ That 
Lartius and Cloelius, who were then Confuls, fhould 
abdicate their power, and by their example all per- 
fons whatfoever in the adminiftration of the public 
affairs. That there fhould be but one magiftrate. 
That he fhould be chofen by the Senate, and confirm¬ 
ed by the voices of the People, and that his power 
fhould not exceed the term of fix months.” The 
People, who did not comprehend all the confequences 
of this new decree, made no difficulty to come into it; 
and though an office of this nature was repugnant to 
the ufual rules and limitations, they left the choice of 
a proper perfon to fill it up to the care of the Senate. 

This new inftitution was of great utility with refpeft 
to the fuccefs of affairs, and always afforded an imme¬ 
diate and effectual refource, as well againft the fedi- 
tious enterprizes of the People, as in the imminent 
dangers of the State from the enemy. It had fatal 
effects in the latter times of the Commonwealth : but 
what is there that the corruption and malignity of man- " 
kind does not abufe ? 

The queftion now was to choofe a Chief capable of 
fuftaining the whole weight of the government alone. 
The p relent affairs of the Commonwealth made extra¬ 
ordinary talents neceftary in the perfon who was to rule 
it with abfolute power. This required a man of wif- 
dom and refolution, one of great experience in military 
affairs, and of a moderation proof againft the ex- 
ceffes, into which fuilnefs of power often leads. Above 
all a general was wanted, who knew how to maintain 
difcipline in all its vigour, and who had conftancy of 
mind to make himfelf obeyed by the feditious. All 
thefe qualities were thought to unite in T. Lartius, 
and his collegue did not want merit. The Senate de- 

, creed. 
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creed, that one of the two Confute Ihould nominate A - R -*s 6 - 
the new magiftrate, which was always obferved for the 
future •, and, in confequence of a fecond deliberation, 
that in the prefent conjunfture he Ihould nominate his 
collegue. The Confute, in whole power it was to de¬ 
termine between themfelves, which of the two was moll 
worthy of the fovereign authority, obferved a conduct 
highly luperior to the ulual manner in which men 
think and aft on fuch occafions, and which became the 
objeft of the public admiration. Neither the one nor 
the other could be prevailed upon to believe, that he 
deferved the preference to his collegue. They palled 
the whole day in mutually giving each other their 
voices for the office, whilft neither would accept it. 

The affembly being difmiffed, the relations and friends 
of the two Confute, and the principal Senators repair¬ 
ed to Lartius’s houfe, where they remained till * night, 
conjuring him not to oppofe the willies of the public. 
Overcome by their earneft remonftrances, he at length 
confented that his collegue Ihould nominate him Dic¬ 
tator : for fo that fupreme magiftrate was called, or at 
leaft that name was the moft celebrated, and the moft 
ufed. The true name appears to have been Magifter 
Populi. 

Lartius f was the firft Roman fince the inftitution 
of Confute, who had the foie government of the Com¬ 
monwealth, with unlimited power to determine in re- 
fpeft to war and peace, and to decree without appeal 
concerning all other affairs. As loon as he was de¬ 
clared Diftator, he chofe Sp. Caffius general of the 
horfe, who had been Conful the 2 52d year of Rome. 

That magiftrate was called Magifter Equitum, rela¬ 
tively to the name of Magifter Populi. He was the 
Distator’s lieutenant, but fubjeft to his orders as well 


* From this circumftance perhaps came the cuftom of declaring the 
Dictator in the night: it is often mentioned in Livy. Lib. 4. c. 21. 
lib. 8. c. 23. 1 . 9. c. 38. Nofte deinde filentio, ut mos eft, L. Papiri- 
um Di( 5 tatorem dixit. 

f Livy mentions him alfo as the firft Diftator, but three years 
fooner, and in his firft Confulfhip. Lib. 2. c. 18. 


as 
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A.R. 156. as the reft of the citizens, and like them in awe of the 
Ant^c. roc i s and axes. 

Lartius judged it proper to give at firft an high 
idea of the office with which he had been invefted, and 
of the fovereign authority annexed to it. He made the 
Liftors refume the axes, which had been joined with 
the rods in the time of the Kings, and which Valerius 
had caufed to be removed during his Confulffiip, in 
order to render the authority of the new government 
the more popular. He doubled their number, and 
made twenty-four Lifters walk before him, carrying 
thofe marks of authority, rather with defign to awe the 
feditious than to make ufe of them. So formidable 
an appearance produced the effeft he expected J. The 
People, feized.with terror at the fight of thofe rods 
and axes carried before the Diftator, became far more 
docile and fubmiffive than they had been hitherto. It 
was no longer as under the Confuls, whofe authority 
was equal, and from one of whom recourfe might 
either be had to the other, or appeals from their de¬ 
crees to the People. There was no refource now but 
inftant obedience. 

After having imprinted refpeft and dread in the 
minds of the moft turbulent by the majefty of this train, 
which differed in nothing from that of the Kings, he 
caufed the Cenfus (or mu iter) of the People to be made, 
according to the order inftituted by Servius Tullius, 
and renewed by the firft Confuls. The number of the 
citizens above the age of fixteen amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thoufand feven hundred men. 

He then feparated the old men from thofe who 
were capable of bearing arms-, and of the latter form¬ 
ed four bodies of horfe and foot. The firft, which 
were the flower of the army, he referved to himfelf; 
and permitted Cloelius, who had been his collegue, to 
chufe that of the other three which he thought fit to 

x Create Di&atore primum Romrr, poftquam prseferri fecures vide- 
runt, mag 1111 s Plebem metus inceflit, ut intentiores effent 'ad di&o 
patendum. Neque enim ut in Conlulibus, qui pari poteftate effent, 
alterius auxilium, neque provocatio erat, neque ullum ufquain nili in 
cura parendi auxilium. Liv. 1. -a. c. 1$. 

command. 
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command. The third he gave to Spurius Caffius, ge- 2 ( 5 i 6 > 
neral of the horfe •, and put his brother Spurius Lar- ^ 
tius at the head of the laft, to continue at Rome with 
the old men for the defence of the city. 

When every thing was in readinefs for the war, he 
took the field, and pofted the three armies at the pafies 
through which he believed the Latines might enter 
the Roman territory. 

Convinced that it was the duty of an able general, 
not only to ftrengthen himfelf, but to weaken the ene¬ 
my as much as poffible, and to direft his meafures fo 
as to terminate wars without battle, if that could be 
clone, and with Ihedding as little blood as poffible; 

Lartius believed it better to put an end to this by the 
method of negotiation, than by that of arms. He 
fecretly deputed perfons of confidence to the molt con- 
fiderable of the Latines, in order to conciliate them 
to pacific views. At the fame time he fent ambafla- 
dors to all the cities to treat openly of peace. By this 
conduft he had made fome progrefs in mollifying that 
people. But the moderation which he fliewed foon 
after, entirely gained him their amity, and alienated 
them from the chiefs who had induced them to take 
arms. Mamilius and Sextus, whom the Latines had 
conftituted Generaliffimos of their forces, had ap¬ 
pointed the general rendezvous at Tufculum, in or¬ 
der to march from thence to Rome. But as they 
deferred moving a great while, whether in expectation 
of the fuccours of fome cities Cow in furnifhing their 
contingents, or that the omens and aufpices were not 
favourable, part of the army detached itfelf, and ra* 
vaged the country of the Romans. Lartius, who re¬ 
ceived advice of this, ordered Clcelius to march a- 
gainft them with the chofen troops of the horfe and 
light-armed infantry. The latter falling in with the 
enemy when they ieaft expedted him, took them all 
prifoners, except a fmall number of the braved, who 
were killed making refiftance. Clcelius carried them 
to the Dictator, who received them with great marks 
of benevolence. He caufed the wounded to be taken 
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A,R. 25,6. care of, and without any ranfom Sent them all to Tu£ 
A ^6 C cu l um ? with an embaffy compofed of the moft illus¬ 
trious of the Romans, who were fo fuccefsful in their 
negotiation, that the army of the Latines- retired* 
and the nation concluded a truce with Rome for one 
year. 

The campaign thus terminated, the Dictator led 
back his army to Rome ; and before the expiration of 
his office, nominated Confuls, and abdicated his au¬ 
thority, without having a£ted with the leaft vio¬ 
lence or rigour in refpedt to any Roman citizen what¬ 
soever. 

This wife and moderate conduct of Lartius in an 
office of unlimited power, which often changes and 
corrupts the belt difpofition, gives Dionyfius Halicar- 
nafienfis occafion to make a very judicious reflection, 
which ought not to be omitted. He obferves, that 
the example fet by the firft Dictator, was afterwards 
followed by all his fucceffors in that office down ta 
almoft an hundred years before the end of the Com¬ 
monwealth. Hiftorians (1) mention no Dictator de¬ 
fective in point of lenity and moderation, though the 
Commonwealth was often obliged to diveft the ufual. 
magiftrates of power, in order to confide all autho¬ 
rity to a fingle perfon. If Dictators had never been 
created but for the defence of their country againft a 
foreign enemy, it would be lefs furprifing that being 
employed abroad they did not abufe their power. But. 
in domeftic troubles, when Seditions were either to 
be quelled, the State to be delivered from citizens that, 
afpired at the tyranny, or meafures to be taken againft 
an infinity of other dangers which threatened the Com¬ 
monwealth, that not one of the perfons inverted with 
unlimited power ffiould ever give occafion for reproach,, 
or depart from the path marked out for him by the 
firft Dictator, is a very exalted praife of the Roman 
Commonwealth.. 

(1) L. Manlius Imperiofus may be excepted, who rendered himfelf' 
very odious by his rigour and ■\iolence. Liv. 1, 7. c. 3, 
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A.R. 257. 
Ant. C. 
495 * 


A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
M. Minucius. 


Nothing confiderable either at home or abroad hap¬ 
pened under thefe Confuls. The truce made with the 
Latines gave the troops time to refpire, and the de¬ 
cree of the Senate, which prohibited creditors to moleft 
their debtors till the end of the war, had put a ftop to 
the murmurs of the poor. 

The Senate paired a decree at this time, which feem- 
ed extraordinary enough. It was, that the Latine 
women who had married Romans, and the Roman 
women who had married Latines, fhould have liberty 
to continue with their hufbands, if they thought fit, 
or return into their country. In refpedt to the children 
it was ordained, that the boys fhould remain with their 
fathers, and the unmarried girls follow the fortune of 
their mothers. A great number of thefe marriages 
had been contracted between the States, neighbours as 
they were, and united as well by alliance as their com¬ 
mon origin. The women, miftreffes of their choice, 
fhewed how grateful their refidence at Rome was to 
them. Almoft all the Roman wives, who had entered 
into engagements in the different cities of the Latines, 
quitted their hufbands to return to their country; and 
all the Latines fettled at Rome, except two, renounced 
their country to continue with their hufbands. 

Aulus Postumius. A. r. 2 5 g. 

Titus Virginius. c ‘ 

49t* 

The truce made for a year with the Latines expired Dionyl - 
this year. Great preparations were made on both 1.6. p. 341 
fides for the war, and the extraordinary efforts em- *• ^ 
ployed gave reafon to judge, that the battle which was c. 19,10. 
upon the point of enfuing, would decide the fate of 
the two people. In fuch a conjuncture it was thought 
neceffary at Rome to lodge all authority in the hands 
of a fmgle perfon. The Conlul Virginius declared 
his collegue Aulus Poftumius Dictator, who chofe T. 
iEbutius Elva general of the horfe. 
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The two armies foon took the field, and polled 
themfelves at no great diftance from the lake of Re- 
gillse. That of the Romans confifted only of twenty- 
four thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe : that of 
the Latines amounted to forty thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe. Sextus Tarquinius commanded the 
left wing of the Latines, and Odavius Mamilius the 
right. Titus, another of Tarquin’s fons, commanded 
the main body, at the head of the exiles, and of thofe 
who had voluntarily preferred the party of the Tar- 
quins to their country. (According to Livy, Tarquin 
the elder, in perfon, aged at that time ninety, com¬ 
manded the center-, which is fcarce probable.) The 
cavalry was divided into three bodies, of which two 
were polled in the wings, and the third in the center. 
In the Roman army, T. TEbutius, general of the 
horfe, had the left, the Conful Virginius the right, and 
the Didator Poftumius commanded the main body. 

The army of the Romans, as we have feen, was 
much inferior to that of the enemy : but, when they 
perceived that the Tarquins were at the head of the 
Latines, that fight tranlported them with fury', and 
leemed to have doubled their force, in inflaming their 
courage by their hatred? for the Tyrants. It was no 
longer"poflible to delay the battle; befides which, the 
Didator had been apprized, that the enemy expeded 
a confiderable reinforcement. It was therefore necef- 
lary to give the fignal. Never was battle more obfbi- 
nate and bloody. The generals did not content them¬ 
felves with giving orders : they engaged in perfon 
and had the greatell llrare in the dangers. All of 
them attacked each other body to body, and, except 
Poftumius, thofe who did not fall, came off veiy 
dangeroufly wounded. 

The Didator, who was in the center with the 
flower of the cavalry, at firft made that of the enemy 
commanded by Titus, Tarquin’s fecond fon, give 
way, who received a wound in his Ihoulder with a 
javelin. As it was neceffary to carry him out of the 
prefs, his abfence made thofe he commanded lofe 

courage. 
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courage, and entirely damped their ardour. The a.R.258- 
Romans, taking advantage of their confternation, A ^ + c * 
pufhed them vigoroufly, and put them to flight. 

Sextus, Tarquin’s other fon, perceived it, and de¬ 
tached the chofen cavalry to fupport them : upon 
which they rallied, refumed courage, returned to the 
charge, fuftained the attack of the Romans, and 
fought with frelh vigour. It appears that Titus 
returned foon after. 

On another fide, there was a'rude encounter be¬ 
tween vEbutius, general of the Roman cavalry, and 
Mamilius that commanded the Tufculans, who had 
long fought each other with their eyes, in order to en¬ 
gage. With lance in hand they pulhed their horfes 
againft each other with fuch impetuofity, that Albu- 
tius was ran through his arm, and Mamilius received 
a wound acrofs his cuirafs. The former not being 
able to ufe his lance any longer, was obliged to quit 
the battle : the other, after having retired for fome 
time into the fecond line, returned foon after to the 
charge without regard to his wound, and feeing his 
troops in diforder, made the cohort of the Roman 
exiles commanded by Titus advance. As they breath¬ 
ed nothing but vengeance againft enemies who had 
deprived them of their fortunes and country, they re¬ 
initiated the battle in fome meafure. At that inftant 
Valerius, one of Aibutius’s lieutenants, and brother 
of the illuftrious Publicola, perceiving Tarquin, who 
Ihewed himfelf at the head of the exiles with haughti- 
nefs and defiance, and being willing to acquire his fa¬ 
mily the honour of killing, as well as that which it 
had already of expelling, the Tarquins, he fpurred 
his horfe full fpeed againft him, in order to pierce 
him through with his lance. Titus, to avoid the 
charge of fo formidable an enemy, fell back into his 
troops. Whilft Valerius followed him with incon- 
fiderate ardour, he was mortally wounded with a ja¬ 
velin, and fell from his horfe. The battle grew hot 
round his body, where a terrible flaughter enfued. 

At length Publius and Marcus, the fans of Publicola, 
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A. R.258. carried off their uncle from the enemy, and fent his 
A 494, C body to the camp by their attendants. Animated with 
the fame fire, they rallied as many of their troops as 
they could, and both charged into the thickeft of the 
prefs, where they fell with a thoufand wounds. 

The Dictator, feeing that the left wing, difcouraged 
by the lofs of their leaders, and vigoroufly attacked 
by the exiles, began to give way and fly, ordered a 
detachment of horfe to move to the rear of the left 
wing to flop thofe that fled, and to treat fuch as re- 
fufed to obey as enemies. The Romans in confequence 
returned with new ardour to the fight. The Dictator 
at the fame time, followed by the chofen troops 
which he had with him, fell upon the body of exiles 
with fuch vigour, that he broke them, bore down all 
before him, put them to flight, and killed great num¬ 
bers of them. Titus very probably was killed at this 
time. 

Mamilius, the Latine general, perceiving their dis¬ 
order, flew to their aid with a great detachment of the 
referved troops. Herminius, the Lieutenant-General, 
knew him by his arms and habit, and Spurring his 
horfe againft him with the utmoft fury, laid him dead 
with his lance. But whilft he was intent upon taking 
his Spoils, he received a wound with a javelin himfeif, 
in the drefling of which he expired a moment after. 

Sextus Tarquinius ftill kept his ground on the left 
wing of the Latines, and had made the Romans give 
w r ay on their right, when the Dictator arriving un¬ 
expectedly with a body of horfe, Sextus believed him¬ 
feif irretrievably loft. In his defpair he threw himfeif 
furioufly upon the Romans; and killed all before 
him on the right and left, till furrounded on all fides 
and covered with a thoufand wounds, he fell dead on 
the field of battle, after having fold his life very dear. 

The Latines, feeing themfelves without leaders, 
fled in diforder, and abandoned their camp to the 
Romans, where the latter found confiderable Spoils. 
They felt this lofs, which was the greateft they had 
ever fuftained till then, long after. Of forty thoufand 

foot 
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foot and three thoufand horfe, of which their army 
confided, fcarce ten thoufand men remained in a con¬ 
dition to return home. 

As the antients always gave the marvellous a fiiare 
in great events, it is faid that two young horfemen, of 
a more majedic form and mien than ufual, fhewed 
themfelves to Podumius and his followers : that they 
marched at the head of the Roman cavalry, piercing 
all the Latines that came in their way with their jave¬ 
lins, and putting the red to fiight. The fame authors 
add, that in the evening after the gaining of the battle, 
and the taking of the camp, the fame horfemen ap¬ 
peared at Rome in the Forum, as they had been feen 
in the Roman army, with all the air of perfons re¬ 
turned from a battle, fatigued and covered with fweat 
and dud. That when they difmounted their horfes, 
they gave advice of the victory, and that after they 
had related exaftly in what manner all things had 
pafled, they difappeared. The next day letters ar¬ 
rived from the Dictator, who informed the Senate and 
People of the fuccefs, and mentioned particularly the 
miraculous abidance, which the Gods in perfon had 
given the army. It was not doubted but that thofe 
Gods were Caltor and Pollux. Accordingly a magnb 
ficent temple was afterwards erefted to them. Livy 
fays nothing of fo marvellous a fa A, except that the 
Dictator in the heat of the attion, vowed a temple to 
Cador. And in reality, though this edifice was built 
in honour of the two brothers, it bore only the name 
of Cador *. 

The day after the battle the auxiliary troops, fent 
by the Volfci to the aid of the Latines, arrived not far 
from the Lake of Regillte. When they were inform- 

* Upon this circumftance a witty faying of Bibuius in Suetonius is 
founded. He had been created iEdile with C. Cadar, and having been 
at the joint expence of games with him to gratify the People, Cedar 
however had all the honour of that magnificence afcribed to him. This 
gave him occaiion to fay pleafantly, that he had the fame fate as Pollux: 
that all the merit of this fefiival had been given to Csefar, in the fame 
manner as only Caftor was mentioned in refpe£t to the temple eredtcd 
to the two brothers. Suft. in vit. Cad. c. io, 
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A- R. 258. ed of what had happened, they returned back falter 
A 49+, C ' than they came, reproaching themfelves with a delay, 
which had perhaps occafioned the defeat of their 
allies. 

The Dictator on his return to Rome with his vic¬ 
torious army, had the honour of a triumph. A great 
number of carriages laden with arms and other fpoils, 
and five thoufand five hundred prifoners taken in the 
battle, preceded his chariot. With the tenth of the 
fpoils he celebrated games and offered facrifices, the 
expence of which amounted to forty talents (forty 
thoufand crowns) a very confiderable fum for thofe 
times. 

Some days after the return of the army, the Com¬ 
monwealth of the Latines fent ambaffadors to Rome, 
chofen out of all the cities who had oppofed the laft 
war. They appeared there with olive branches in 
their hands, and in all the equipage of fuppliants. 
When they were introduced into the Senate, “ they 
began by laying upon the chiefs of the nation the caufe 
of the war, in which the States were no otherwife cri¬ 
minal, than for having fuffered themfelves to be led 
by bad guides, who had no views but to their private 
intereft. They reprefented that they had been feverely 
punifhed for a forced obedience by the lofs which all 
their cities had fuftained of the flower of their youth; 
a lofs fo general, that there was not a family in them 
exempt from mourning. They earneftly demanded, 
that the Romans would favourably accept the fubmif- 
fion of the whole country, and its devotion to their 
fervice. They declared, that for the Latines to affedt 
their ancient independence, and to maintain the rights 
and privileges of which they had hitherto been jealous, 
was no longer the queftion. That they offered them¬ 
felves to the Romans, to be for the future the infe- 
parable companions of all their enterprizes, with en¬ 
tire fubordination to their commands; and that they 
fhould fee without regret all the glory, of which 
fortune had deprived them, transferred to the Ro¬ 
mans.” 


• When 
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When they withdrew, the affair was taken into con- A.R.25S. 
fideration. The Senate had great caufes to be diffatif- Ant - c * 
fied with the Latines. They had been the firft in break- 49+ ' 
ing the union and alliance, and this was not the firft 
time they had failed in point of faith. Some therefore 
inclined to feverity, and believed it neceffary to make 
an example of them. But the great principle of the 
Roman policy, which was to make friends of conquered 
enemies by treating them with kindnefs and clemency, 
almoft always prevailed againft the bad reafons, and 
too narrow views, of certain particulars. However 
they contented themfelves, for the prefent, with grant¬ 
ing the Latines peace ; and, to make them the more 
fenfible of their fault, and give them time to make 
amends for it by a ferious repentance, they were made 
to demand and wait fome time before a treaty of alli¬ 
ance was granted them. When the ambaffadors were 
brought in the fecond time to receive the anfwer of 
the Senate, the Dictator told them : “ You deferve 
“ to experience the juft effects of our anger, and to 
“ fee all the evils you intended us, if you had been 
“ fuccefsful in your proje£ts, fall upon your own 
“ heads. But clemency has more weight with the 
“ Romans, than the defire of revenge. We have not 
“ forgot that the Latines are our relations, and are 
“ more alfe&ed with their prefent repentance, than 
“ their paft faults. Return therefore to your cities 
“ with this anfwer. When you have delivered up our 
“ deferters, and driven the exiles from amongft you, 

“ you will return to treat of peace with us.” 

The ambaffadors went home full of joy. Orders 
were immediately given for all the exiles to quit the 
Latine cities, and to releafe all prifoners. Some days 
after, they returned to Rome, carrying with them all 
the deferters in chains it had been poffible to feize. 

The Roman people, fatisfied with their fubmiffion, 
granted them peace and their alliance. Thus ended 
the war with the Tyrants, which had continued four¬ 
teen years from their expulfion. 


King 
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A.R. 25S. King Tarquin, who was the only furviving perfon 
^"94..°’ °f his family at almoft ninety years of age, feeing 
himfelf childlefs, and without relations, difgufted 
with the Latine ftates, the Hetrurians, Sabines, and 
all the neighbouring people, retired to Cumae in Cam¬ 
pania to the tyrant Ariftodemus. 

That prince had certainly great talents. His ad- 
drefs in engaging fo many princes and ftates for his 
re-eftablifhment; the public works with which he 
adorned Rome; his courage in war; his conftancy 
under his misfortunes; a war of fourteen years dura¬ 
tion, which he made with the Roman People, though 
deprived of his kingdom and all his fortunes •, the 
continual refources which he knew how to find in his 
difgraces; all evidently prove that he had great qua¬ 
lities. But his ambition, pride, and cruelty, render¬ 
ed him the juft objeft of the public hatred and detef- 
tation. 

He died * worn out with years and difguft. He 
faw himfelf in a ftrange city, alone, abandoned, in- 
confiderable, ar.d without confolation -f-; difcovering, 
faid he, the infidelity of friendfhip. But fuch com¬ 
plaints ill-fuited him. Befides that the J generality of 
the rich and great, if they have friends, have them 
only for fhew and oftentation 5 has a tyrant who loves 
none but himfelf, a right ever to pretend to have real 
friends § ? He muft have fycophants, who by bafe 
adulation hurry him from vice to vice, who in the 
counfels they give him never deviate into fpeaking 
their opinion, and only contend with each other, who 
fhall fucceed belt in deceiving him moft agreeably. 

f * Cumas fe contulhTe dicitur, in eaque urbe fenio Sc cegritudine efte 
confe&us. Cic. 3. Tufc. n. 27. 

f Tarquinium dixifle ferunt, turn, cum exul eflet, fe intellexifle 
quos fidos amicos habuifiet, quofque infidos, cum jam neutris gratiam 
referre polTet. De Amicit. n. 56. 

X Non in amicitia, fed in apparatu habent. Sbnec. de brevit. vit. 

c. 7* 

§ Non vides quemadmodum illos in prseceps agat extin6la libertas. 
Sc fides in obfequium fervile fubmiffa, dum nemo ex animi fui fenten- 
tia fuadet dilfuadetque, fed adulandi certamen eft, Sc unum amicorum 
omnium ofHcium, una contentio quis blandiftime fallat. SKNEC.de 
Beaef. 1 . 6. c. 30. 

The 
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The news of Tarquin’s death occafioned great joy 
at Rome both to the Senate and People: but the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of the city made a Arrange abufe of it. 
They -f- had hitherto adbed with great moderation and 
equity with rel'pect to the multitude, for fear they 
Ihould recal the Tarquins. Affoon as they faw them- 
felves delivered from that terror, they began to treat 
them in a very haughty and unjuft manner, arrogating 
to themfelves all authority in the government, and 
leaving the People no part of it whatloever. The 
creditors efpecially exercifed fuch rigour, or rather 
cruelty over the debtors, as occafioned a general dis¬ 
content in the city, and prepared the multitude for an 
open rupture. 

Poftumius having abdicated the Didatorfhip, the 
elebtion of Confuls came on, and Ap. Claudius was 
chofen with P. Servilius. 

•f- Regibus exa&is, dum metus a Tarquinio, 8 c bellum grave cum 
Etruria pofitum eft, aequo 8 c modefto jure agitatum. Dein, fervili 
imperio patres plebem exercere; de vita atque tergo regio more con- 
fulere : agro pellere ; 8 c ceteris expertibus, foli in imperio agere. Sal- 
luft. in fragm. ex Auguftino de Civit. Dei, 1. a. c. 
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CHAP. IV. 

War with the Volfci. New troubles. Upon the promife 
of the Conful Servilius , the citizens lift. 'The Volfci 
are defeated and punifhed feverely. Servilius triumphs 
notwithftanding the oppofition of the Senate. Troubles 
more violent than ever. Valerius is appointed Dictator. 
He defeats the enemy. Not being able to obtain a de¬ 
cree for remitting the debts of the People , he abdicates 
the Diftatorfhip. Retreat of the People to the Sacred 
Mountain. Reconciliation of the Senate and People. 
Injlitution of the Tribunes of the People : then of the 
Plebeian /Ediks. Refections upon the conduct of the 
Senate. 

Ap. Claudius. 

P. Servilius. 

T HE Volfci, informed of what palled at Rome, 
believed the conjuncture favourable for refum¬ 
ing their arms, which they had not laid down without 
regret. Whatever good treatment they might have 
received from the Romans, they could not bear to fee 
themfelves fubjefted to their power, and believed it 
elfential to their honour to throw off a foreign yoke. 
They began by bringing over the Hernici. They then 
fent deputies to the Latines, to engage them alfo in 
their party. But the latter, to whom the remembrance 
of their late defeat near the Lake of Regills was a 
good lelfon, without regard to the law of nations, 
delivered up the ambalfadors to the Romans, and gave 
them advice, that the Volfci and Hernici were mak¬ 
ing preparations of war in concert. This fervice was 
fo agreeable to the Romans, that they immediately re- 
ftored to the Latines the fix thoufand prifoners, which 
they had at Rome •, and the affair of the treaty of al¬ 
liance, which feemed entirely defperate, was brought 
again upon the carpet, and referred to the decifion of 
the next Confuls. This was great matter of joy to 
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the Latines, and they were never weary of praifing a.r.2 59 
thofe who had given them fo falutary advice. They Ant ' < ~' 
fent a crown of gold to the Capitol as an offering to 
Jupiter. Many of the prifoners, who had been re¬ 
leafed at Rome, accompanied the ambaffadors, and 
difperfed themfelves into the different parts of the city, 
where they had been flaves, thanking their maflers for 
their good treatment of them during their captivity, 
and demanding to enter into a ftrifter union with them 
by the rights of hofpitality, and particular friendfhip. 
Hitherto they had been refufed an alliance properly fo 
called. Never did the union of the Latines with Rome 
appear more fincere, tender and cordial than on this 
occafion. 

The war with the Volfci, which feemed certain and 
near, was the lead: evil Rome had to fear. The dif- 
cord which had for fome time been filently gaining 
ground within the city, and began now to break out, 
was one of a far more dangerous nature. Wh_t 
made way for it, was, as I have already obferved, the 
cruel and inhuman manner, in which the creditors 
treated their debtors, who were not in a condition to 
pay them, and for that reafon were delivered into their 
hands. They kept them prifoners, laid them in irons, 
and inflifted all kinds of Severities upon them. Thefe 
unfortunate citizens, if they happened to efcape from 
prifon, made all places refound with their complaints, 
and held in public, difcourfes entirely capable of mov¬ 
ing compaffion, and exciting the lpirit of revolt. One 
of them, of a great age, went into the Forum in the 
moft wretched and deplorable condition imaginable. 

His cloaths were filthy and torn, his face pale and 
wan, and his body lean and feeble. A long beard, 
with hair neglefted and in diforder, completed the 
hideoufnefs of his figure. Through all his uncouth 
outfide he was however known and whifpered about 
for a Centurion, who had acquired many military re¬ 
wards by his valour. Himfelf Ihewed the honourable 
wounds he had received in different battles. As the 
multitude throng’d about him, and he was afked how 

he 
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A. R. 459. he came to be in the miferable condition in which he 
A 493- C * a PP eare ^ : he replied, “ That his land having been 
ravaged during the war with the Sabines, in which he 
ferved, he had not only loft its productions for an 
year, but his farm had been burnt, all his effe&s plun¬ 
dered, and his cattle carried off. That to add to his 
misfortunes, the payment of a tax had been exaCted 
from him, at a time when he had no money, and had 
been obliged to borrow: that interefts rifing upon in- 
terefts, he had firft been obliged to fell his land, and 
afterwards all that he had ; that at length the difeafe 
had fpread itfelf to his body, and involved his perfon. 
That his creditor had carried him prifoner to his houfe, 
where he had treated him, not as a Have, but as a 
condemned criminal.” In faying this he bared his 
back, and lhewed the ftill recent marks of the rods 
and whips with which he had been tortured. 

Upon feeing and hearing this, a great outcry was 
raifed. The tumult fpread into all quarters of the 
city. All who either were, or had been delivered up 
to their creditors, appeared in public, and implored 
the aid of the People. The crowd increafed every 
moment. Multitudes repaired from all the ftreets to 
the Forum with furious Ihouts. Such of the Senators 
as happened to be there, would have been in great 
danger of being killed, if the Confuls had not haften- 
ed thither to appeafe the tumult. The whole multi¬ 
tude immediately turned towards thofe magiftrates. 
The poor debtors lhewed them their chains, a fad re¬ 
ward for the years they had ferved their country in 
arms. They demanded, rather with menaces than the 
air of fuppliants, that they lhould affemble the Se¬ 
nate, and they crouded around the place where the 
council was to be held, in fuch a manner as if they 
intended to determine the deliberation their own way 
by force. 

A fmall number of the Senators, whom chance had 
brought thither, joined the Confuls: fear prevented, 
the reft from appearing not only in the Senate but 
even in the Forum > fo that there was not a fufficient, 

num- 
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number for entering upon deliberation. That excufe A - R-*59- 
did not ferve the multitude. They renewed their cla- A ^', C ‘ 
mour, and cried out, that the Senators were abfent 
not through chance or fear, but exprefsly, and in con¬ 
cert amongft themfelves, in order to elude their de¬ 
mand : that the Confuls themfelves did not aft with 
fincerity, and that it was plain, both infulted their mi- 
lery. The dignity and power of the Confuls were in 
danger of being no longer regarded, and the People 
were upon the point of proceeding to the utmofl vio¬ 
lences, when the Senators, not knowing whether it 
would not be as dangerous for them to ftay at home, as 
to appear, arrived at the Senate. When each had taken 
his place, the affair in queftion was propofed. 

Whilft the Senate was deliberating, and much divid¬ 
ed in opinion, a courier arrived from the Latines, with 
advice, that the Volfci had taken the field with a nu¬ 
merous army, and were advancing towards Rome. 

This news produced effefts very different in the Se¬ 
nate, and amongft the People, fo much progrefs had 
difcord already made, that of one city it had in a 
manner formed two oppofite and almoft enemies to each 
other. “ The populace exulted with joy, and faid 
loudly, that the Gods avenged, the pride of the Sena¬ 
tors. They exhorted each other not to give in their 
names for the war. That if they muft perifii, let them 
not do fo alone, but rather with all the citizens. That 
the Senators might take arms, and march againft the 
enemy ; it being but juft that they fhould experi¬ 
ence the dangers of war, who engroffed all the rewards 
of it.” 

The Senate, in fo difficult a conjuncture, having 
no lefs to fear from the citizens than the enemy, were 
in great perplexity. They defired the Conful Servi- 
lius, who was of the milder and more popular difpo- 
fition of the two, to uie his utmoft endeavours to 
conciliate the People, and to bring them back to their 
duty. Servilius, having difmiffed the Senate, repair¬ 
ed to the afiembly. “ He-declared, that whilft the 
Senate had been deliberating upon the interefts of a 

part 
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A.R.259. p art 0 f the city, confiderable indeed, but however 
A 493^' on ly a P art ’ (l 16 meant t l ie People) a far more ferious 
fubjeft of fear had intervened, which regarded all 
Rome and the whole Commonwealth. That the ene¬ 
my being almoft at their gates, it was not pofiible to 
apply to any other affair. That though that were not 
the cafe, it would neither become the People not to 
have taken arms for the defence of their country, till 
they had been paid beforehand for their fervice j nor 
be for the honour of the Senate, to feem to have 
taken pains for the relief of the citizens only through 
fear and againft their will, and not out of inclination 
and choice. That when the campaign was over, the 
interefts of the People fhould be taken into ferious 
confideration.” In the mean time, he paffed a decree 
for fufpending all proceedings in refpeft to debts till 
the end of the war. 

He then took the Cenfus, or mufter of the citizens. 
The number above fixteen years of age, amounted 
to an hundred and fifty thoufand feven hundred men. 
They not only gave in their names for the fervice 
without difficulty or repugnance, but with joy and 
ardour. However violent and outrageous the People 
may be, they comply with what is reafonable, when 
treated with mildnefs and juftice. 

Servilius let out with his troops. When he arrived 
near the enemy, the foldiers, and efpecially the debt¬ 
ors (I call thofe by that name who were aftually un¬ 
der fuit for their debts) demanded eagerly to be led 
on to battle. The Conful after having delayed fome 
time, to try and whet their courage, feeing their ar¬ 
dour augment, at length gave the fignal. Never did 
foldiers fhew more valour and intrepidity. The Volfci 
in conlequence, however vigorous their refiftance, 
could not long fuftain fo rude a charge, and at length 
fled. The Romans purfued them to their camp, 
which the Volfci foon abandoned. The plunder of 
it was given to the foldiers, who enriched themfelves 
with it. The Conful marched the next day to Sueffa 
Pometia, whither the enemy had retired. The Volfci 

defended 
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defended themfelves there for fome days with great A - R - 2 59 - 
obftinacy, as they knew they had no quarter to expert. A “ 9 t ‘ 4 C ' 
The place was carried by ftorm, and plundered by 
the troops : all who were of age to bear arms were put 
to the fword. The Conful returned with great glory 
to Rome. 

Appius, who had remained there, in order to inti¬ 
midate other ftates from violating the faith of treaties, 
as the Volfci had done, gave orders on his fide for a 
bloody execution. The three hundred children, who 
had been given as hoftages, were brought into the 
Forum, After they had been fcourged with rods, 
they were all beheaded. This example of rigour 
might be neceffary to terrify the neighbouring Peo¬ 
ple, and to keep them within the bounds of their duty; 
and they were generally not fcrupulous in breaking 
the alliances which they had made in times of adver- 
fity and misfortune : but fo exceffive a leverity as this 
is very little removed from cruelty and barbarity, and 
ill fuits the Roman character. Livy accordingly, al¬ 
ways attentive to preferve the glory and reputation of 
his country, makes no mention of it. 

Servilius well deferved the honour of a triumph 
after fo fuccefsful an expedition. But Appius, his 
collegue, jealous of his glory, accufed him in the Se¬ 
nate of having made himfelf too popular, and in par¬ 
ticular of having diftributed all the fpoils, which were 
very confiderable, to the foldiers, without refervirtg 
any thing for the public treafury. A triumph was 
therefore refufed him. Servilius, highly fenfibie of 
that affront, affembled the People in the field of Mars, 
and after having given an account of the battle and 
victory which he had lately obtained, and complained 
of his collegue’s envy, and the injuftice of the Senate, 
he fet forward in the triumphal habit towards the Ca¬ 
pitol, whither all the People followed him with incef- 
fant acclamations of joy. He was the firft that tri¬ 
umphed notwithftanding the oppofition of the Senate: 
which, on one fide extremely incenfed the Patricians 

Vox.. I. againft 
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A*.R. 259 r againft him-, and on the other rendered him more 
^ nt ‘ c * agreeable than ever to the People. 

The fame Servilius marched foon after, firft againft 
the Sabines, who had made fome incurfions into the 
territory of Rome, and afterwards againft the Au- 
runci, both of whom he defeated with no great diffi¬ 
culty. 

Liv. 1.2. The People, after fo many viftories gained in fo 
c. 2 7 --33. fhort a time, demanded the execution of the promifes 
l.6° n p y 367 made them by the Conful and Senate. Appius, both 
—411. from his natural violence of difpofition, and in refent- 
ment to his collegue, in order to make void the pro- 
mife the latter had made the People, adjudged the 
caufes of the debtors according to the utmoft rigour 
of the law-, in confequence of which they were deli¬ 
vered up to their creditors as before, and iuffered the 
moft cruel treatment. They implored the aid of the 
other Conful, under whom they had ferved fo ufefully, 
and (hewing him the wounds which they had received 
in feveral battles, they preffed him to lay their requeft 
before the Senate. Servilius, not to exafperate his 
own order, whom he faw almoft unanimous againft 
them, ufed evafions, and protradted the affair. This 
policy, as ufually enough happens, was prejudicial to 
himfelf. In endeavouring to pleafe both fides, he 
gave both offence. The Senators confidered him as 
an eafy foft Conful, that flattered the multitude -, and 
the People, as a light man, and a deceiver-, and it foon 
appeared, that he was no lefs hated than Appius. 

A difpute arofe between the Confuls concerning the 
dedication of the temple of Mercury, which each of 
them pretended to be his right. The Senate referred 
the cognizance of that affair to the People, who gave 
that honourable commiffion to a private officer named 
Lretorius, lefs in favour of a man who was not of a 
rank to pretend to that auguft function, than to hum¬ 
ble and mortify the Confuls. 

This affront put Appius and his whole cabal into a 
fury. But the multitude had taken courage, and afted 

quite 
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quite differently than they had done at firft. Not A -R- is 9 
expefting any aid from the Conful, or the Senators, Ar ^£' 
they referred themfeives no longer to any but them- 
felves for it. When a debtor was brought to the tri¬ 
bunal to be tried, they thronged thither from all parts. 

When the Conful paffed fentence, they raifed fuch 
cries and clamour, that it could not be heard; and 
nobody dared put it in execution. Danger and fear 
changed fides, and went over to the creditors, who 
were intuited before the Conful’s face. 

In this conjuncture a war with the Sabines menaced 
Rome. A decree paffed for levying troops : but none 
offered themfeives for the fervice. Appius became 
furious, and complained loudly of the foft compla¬ 
cency of his collegue, who by a popular filence be¬ 
trayed the commonwealth -, and, to his firft prevari¬ 
cation, which had prevented him from rendering jus¬ 
tice in refpedt to the debts, added a fecond no lefs cri¬ 
minal, in not making the levies decreed by the Senate. 

He added, “ That the commonwealth however fhould 
neither remain entirely without defence, nor the Con- 
fular dignity without force. That he fhould try whe¬ 
ther himfelf alone could nGt fuftain his own authority, 
and the honour of the Senate.” 

But the boldnefs of the People, encouraged by im¬ 
punity, continually augmented. Appius ordered a re¬ 
markable ringleader of the fedition to be feized. The 
Lifters had already laid hold of him, when he appeal¬ 
ed from the fentence. The Conful, forefeeing aright 
what the People’s judgment would be, would not com¬ 
ply with the appeal, and feemed abfolutely determined 
to proceed without regard to it. But at length he fuf- 
fered himfelf to be overcome, lefs by the feditious cries 
of the People, than the wife remonftrances and autho¬ 
rity of the principal Senators. The evil however be¬ 
came more ferious. The multitude confined themfeives 
no longer to mere outcries: but, what was of a far more 
pernicious tendency, they retired into particular places 
in order to hold fecret affemblies. The Confuls at 
length quitted their office, both much hated by the 

2 People. 
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People. Appius was extremely in favour with the Se¬ 
nate, whereas Servilius was efteemed by neither of the 
two parties. A. Virginius and T. Vetufius were defi¬ 
ed their fucceffors. 

A. Virginius. 

T. Vetusius. 

The multitude now, in their uncertainty how the 
new Confuls would aft, began to hold nofturnal af- 
femblies, partly on the Efquiline and partly on the 
Aventine hills, in order to concert the meafures it 
might be neceffary to take as occafions fhould offer, 
and to avoid the confufion and fufpence, with which 
fudden refolutions are almoft always attended. The 
Confuls perceiving how pernicious the confequences 
of thefe affemblies might become, made their report 
of them to the Senate. The fuffrages could not be 
collefted in order, fo much tumult and clamour arofe 
on this reprefentation againft the Confuls, who inftead 
of reforming fo great an abufe, as their office requir¬ 
ed, were for ridding themfelves of the odious part of 
it, by transferring it to the Senate. They were re¬ 
proached with their weaknefs. “ Are you magiftrates,” 
faid they ? “ Were you really fo, we fhould not fee 
“ thefe frequent confultations held on the Efquiline 
“ and Aventine hills. One man of prudence (for 
“ fuch an one we want, who is undoubtedly of far 
“ more weight than a Conful) fuch a man as Appius, 
“ would have put an end to all thefe affemblies in an 
“ inftant.” After this reprimand, the Confuls afked, 
what the Senate would have them do; and affured 
them that they fhould not want refolution to execute 
their orders. They were anfwered, that it was necef¬ 
fary to make the levies with all poffible feverity: that 
the populace were only bold and infolent becaufe they 
wanted employment. 

The Senate being difmiffed, the Confuls afcended 
their tribunal, and cited the younger citizens to lift 
by name, but none of them made any anfwer. They 
were told, “ That the people would not fuffer them¬ 
felves 
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felves to be impofed upon ; and that they fhould not 
have a fingle foldier, if they did not keep the pro- 
mife that had been made them. That before they 
put arms into their hands, it was neceflary to reftore 
each man his liberty, that they might know whether 
they were to fight for their country and fellow citi¬ 
zens, or for cruel and mercilefs lords or mafters.” 
The Confuls well knew what the Senate had directed 
them to do : but of all thofe bold haranguers, who 
had talked fo high within the walls of their houfe, 
where they ran no rifque, not one appeared to fupport 
and fhare the danger with them •, and it was evident 
that they were upon the point of experiencing a rude 
conflict with the People. Before they proceeded to 
the laft extremities therefore, they judged it proper to 
confult the Senate a fecond time, and repaired to them 
diredtly. The young Senators then thronged around 
them, and treating them as unworthy of their office, 
bade them with infults abdicate an authority they 
wanted capacity to fuftain. The Confuls were very 
brief in their reply. “ That you may not plead ig- 
“ norance, Fathers,” faid they, “ we inform you, 
“ that you are upon the point of feeing a terrible fe- 
“ dition break out. We demand of thofe who re- 
“ proach us with weaknefs, that they will lend us 
“ their affiftance in making the levies : lince it is 
“ your pleafure we proceed to the vigorous meafures 
“ you advife.” They then returned to their tribunal, 
and caufed one of the Plebeians, upon whom they 
had their eyes, to be fummoned by name. As he 
continued without moving, and the citizens crowded 
about him to prevent any violence from being done 
him, the Confuls ordered a Lidlor to feize him. The 
JLi&or being repuifed, fuch of the Senators as were 
prefent with the Confuls, exclaiming againft the in¬ 
dignity, went down from the tribunal, and ran to affift 
the officer. The multitude .then, who had contented 
themfelves with hindering the Liftor from feizing the 
perfon who had been called upon to lift, attacked the 
Senators themfelves. Ubon the interpofition ©f the Cott¬ 
on 3 Ms, 
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A.R. fuls, the tumult was appeafcd. Neither {tones nor 
^92^ darts were employed^ the affair paffing with more noife 
and threats than real mifchief. 

In the mean time the Senate affembled tumultu- 
oufly, and proceeded to give their opinions with {till 
greater tumult and diforder. Such of the Senators 
as had been perfonally infulted, demanded that the 
culpable fhould be proceeded againft. At firft nothing 
was heard in the affembly but clamour and rage. 
When this firft uproar was a little pacified, on the 
Confuls complaining, that there was as little wifdom 
in the Senate as amongft the populace, they began to 
deliberate with more order and tranquillity. Their 
opinions were reduced to three heads. ct Virginius 
was againft remitting the debts of all the debtors in- 
difcriminately, and only for difcharging thofe, who, 
upon the promife of the Conful P. Servilius, had ferved 
in the wars againft the Volfci, Aurunci, and Sabines. 
T. Largius reprefented, that it was not now a time to 
weigh and examine fervices with rigour: that the 
whole multitude were overwhelmed with debts, and 
that there was no putting a ftop to the evil, but by 
making the relief general. That to make a difference 
between the debtors was to kindle and not extinguifh 
difcord.” Appius Claudius, who was naturally vio¬ 
lent, and ftill more fo on the prefent occafion, in effefr 
of the People’s hatred on the one fide, and the excef- 
five praifes of the Senators on the other, faid : “ It is 
“ not mifery, but licentioufnefs, that occafions the evils 
cc we now fee. The populace are infolent becaufe they 
“ are idle. The foie fource of all thefe diforders is their 
“ right to appeal. When a criminal can appeal from 
“ our judgments to his own accomplices, the Confuls 
“ have nothing left but menaces, void in reality of all 
“ power. It is therefore neceffary, added he, to create 
“ a Dictator, from whofe decrees there are no appeal. 
“ This flame, that now fpreads fo much, will then come 
“ to nothing in an inftant. When they fee the abfolute 
“ power of life and death in the hands of a Angle per- 
* c fon : let them dare to infult his Li&ors.” 

Appius’s 
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.Appius’s opinion feemed to many, as it really was, a„r. 260. 
exceffive and violent. On the other fide, thofe of A ^ c ‘ 
Virginius and Largius gave reafon to apprehend very 
pernicious confequences *, efpecially that of the latter, 
which would entirely ruin credit and commerce *. It 
was agreed that the counfel of Virginius, which by a 
wife medium correfted Largius’s excefs, was the molt 
moderate and eligible: but the intrigues of cabals, 
and the view of private intereft, which always did, 
and always will, prejudice public deliberations, occa- 
fioned the preference to be given to Appius’ opinion, 
who was very near being declared Diftator himfelf. 

That Avould have entirely exafperated afid alienated the 
People in a very dangerous conjuncture, when the 
Vollci; iEqui, and Sabines, were actually in arms in 
concert f. But the Confuls and ancient Senators took 
care, that an authority in itfelf imperious and abfo- 
lute fhould be conferred upon a perfon of a mild and 
moderate difpofition. Manius Valerius, the fon of 
Volefus, was nominated Dictator. 

Though the People faw plainly, that it was againft 
them a Diftator was created, as they were obliged fo** 
the Right of Appeal to the brother of the perfon cho- 
fen, they did not believe, that they had any thing dan¬ 
gerous to apprehend from fo popular a family. The 
Diftator palled a decree, little different from that 
paTea net long before by the Conful Servilius on the 
like occalion, by which he granted a fufpence of all 
proceedings for debt*, and promifed, when the cam¬ 
paign was over, to terminate an affair which occafion- 
ed fo many troubles. The Di&ator’s name, which was 
extremely grateful to the People, and the fovereign 
power of his office, induced them to place their con¬ 
fidence in him. The citizens gave in their names, and 
iifted without difficulty. Ten legions vrere levied, 

* Medium maxime, Sc moderatum utroque confilium Virginii ha* 
bebatur. Sed faftione refpe&nque rerum privatarum, qua: iemper of- 
fecere officientque publicis confiliis, Appius vicit. 

T Sed cune fait Confutibus Sc fenioribus patrum, ut imperium, fuo 
Tremens, ruaniueto pernutteretur ingenio. 
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each confifting of four thoufand foot and three hun¬ 
dred horfe : the Romans had never had fo numerous 
an army on foot before. Each of the Confuls had 
three legions j and the Dictator referved four for him- 
felf. 

They could not defer taking the field immediately. 
The Latines, whofe country had been ruined by the 
jEqui, demanded inftant aid. The Conful Vetufius, 
who marched on that fide, foon obliged the enemy to 
retire, and fome time after defeated them in battle. 

The other Conful was fent againft the Volfci. Their 
army was more numerous than his. However, he 
defeated them in battle, took their camp, and pur- 
fued them to Velitrae, whither they retired, entered 
the place pell-mell with them 3 and made a great 
Daughter. 

The Di&ator in the mean time was at blows with 
the Sabines, on which fide lay the weight of the war. 
He defeated them, took their camp, gained a com¬ 
plete viftory, and abandoned the fpoils, which were 
very confiderable, to the troops. He entered Rome 
in triumph. Befides other honours, a diftinguilhed 
place, with a * Curule chair, was granted to himfelf 
and his defcendants in the fhews of the Circus. 

After this ceremony, he difbanded his army, and 
declared his foldiers difcharged from the oath they had 
taken at lifting. And in order to give the People a 
new proof of his affedlion, he chofe four hundred out 
of their order, whom he raifed to that of Knights: 
which highly difpleafed the Senate. 

The fucc.efs of the three laft wars had been entire: 
but the domeftic troubles, which had only been lulled 
and fufpended for a time, gave both the Senate and 
People great difquiet. Whilft the troops were fight¬ 
ing abroad for the fafety of the ftate, the ufurers on 
their fide had taken all pofiible meafures to fruftrate 
the People’s expe&ation, and the good intentions of 

* The Curule chair was a feat of ivory peculiar to the principal 
jnagiftrates. 

the 
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the Dictator. Valerius, previoufly to every thing, im- - 
mediately after his return, propofed the affair of the 
debts in the Senate, and demanded, that fatisfaCtion 
lhould be given the People, victorious over the ene¬ 
mies of the State, and who had juft given fhining proofs 
of their zeal for the fervice of the Commonwealth. 
The faCtion of young Senators, which prevailed in that 
body, and who believed every thing propofed for the 
relief of the People contrary to the authority of the 
Senate, broke out into violent reproaches againft the 
Dictator, as if he had betrayed the interefts of his own 
order to make his court to the People, and occafioned 
his propofal to be abfolutely rejected. Valerius did 
not lofe time in vindicating himfelf before perfons in¬ 
capable of hearing reafon. “ I offend you, faid he to 
“ them, in giving you counfels of peace and concord: 
“ I do not doubt, but in a little time you will be glad, 
“ that the patrons and defenders of the People lhould 
“ refemble me. As to what regards me, I will nei- 
“ ther fruftrate the expectation of my fellow-citizens, 
“ nor continue Dictator in vain. The difcord within 
“ doors, and the wars abroad, made this office your 
“ defire. Abroad we are allured of peace : at home 
“ we oppofe it. I chufe rather to be a witnefs of fe- 
“ dition as a private perfon, than as Dictator.” On 
faying this, he quitted the Senate abruptly, and called 
an alfembly of the People. 

When the alfembly was formed, he appeared in it 
with all the marks of his dignity. He returned the 
People thanks for their readinefs in taking arms by 
Jiis order; and at the fame time gave great praifes to 
the ardour and bravery they had fhewn againft the 
enemies of the Commonwealth. “ You have done 
“ your duty, fays he, as good citizens. It lhould be 
“ my turn to perform the promile I made you. But 
“ a faCtion more powerful than the authority itfelf of 
“ a Dictator, prevents the effeCt of my good inten- 
“ tions. I am treated openly as the enemy of the 
‘‘ Senate: my conduCt is cenfured •, and my having 
abandoned the fpoils of the enemy to you, and dif- 

“ charged 
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A. R. z 6 o. “ charged you from the military oath, are imputed 
A 49 z C “ to me as cr i m es. I know in what manner I fhould 
“ have retorted fuch injuries in the vigour of my 
“ years. But they defpife an old man above feventy: 
“ and as I can neither avenge myfelf, nor do you juf- 
“ tice, I voluntarily renounce a dignity that is become 
“ painful to me, becauie ufelefs to you.” The Peo¬ 
ple heard this difcourfe with fentiments of the higheft 
reipeci and veneration. Every body did him the juf- 
<ice he deferved, and the whole multitude recondutt- 
ed him to his houfe with as many praifes, as if he had 
pafled fentence for the abolition of debts. 

The People kept within bounds no longer, and the 
Senate began to be afraid, when they faw the debtors 
alfemble, not by Health and in the night, but pub¬ 
licly and in the face of day. Under pretence that the 
A£qui and Sabines were preparing to renew the war, 
the two armies, who had taken the military oath to 
the Confuls, were ordered not to quit their arms, nor 
feparate. It is proper to obferve, that each Roman 
foldier, in lifting, fwore not to abandon his colours, 
nor to withdraw without an exp refs difcharge. This 
oath was called facramemum , becaufe an oath is a 
thing facred in itfelf. Whatever the foldiers might 
defire, they could not depart from it: fo ftrong was 
the impreffton of religion at that time upon their 
minds. The Confuls having made them quit the city, 
encamped not far from each other in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The firft method the foldiers thought of for 
difcharging themfelves from the oath, was to kill the 
Confuls to whom they had fworn. Could one believe, 
that fo ftrange and monftrous a mixture of religion 
and wickednefs could ever enter the. heart of man? 
N illam As they were told, that no religious engagement could 
ligionem " be diffolved by a crime, one Sicinius conceived another 
exfjlvi. method. This was, to march off with the enfigns of 
the firft camp, and afterwards with thofe of the fecond, 
in doing which they fhould not defert, becaufe they 
ftiould have with them what they had fworn not to 
abandon. The expedient pleafed the troops. How 

fmall 
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fmall a thing fatisfies the confciences of the weak! 
Having nominated new Centurions, and placed Sici- 
nius at their head, they retired in good order to a 
mountain, which was afterwards called The Sacred 
Mountain, at three miles from Rome, on the other 
fide of the river Anio, now called the Teveron. 

So general a defertion, which feemed the com¬ 
mencement of a civil war, extremely alarmed the Se¬ 
nate. They faw then how much they had erred in not 
believing Valerius. Some Senators were deputed to 
thofe foldiers, to prevail on them by fair promifes to 
return to Rome on the promife of the Senate. The 
army fcarce vouchfafed them an hearing. “ It be- 
“ comes you well, faid Sicinius to them, to give us 
“ your word for fecurity, after having broken it fo 
“ often. You are for being foie matters of the city. 
“ Very well, you have our confent to it. The in- 
“ ferior People, and the poor, fhall no longer be a 
“ burthen to you : Any place where we can live in 
“ liberty will be our country.” 

When this anfwer was reported, it occafioned ex¬ 
treme confternation. Nothing was to be feen in the 
city but trouble and confufion, the Plebeians preparing 
to retire, and the Patricians ufing their utmoft en¬ 
deavours to prevent it. Guards were polled at the 
gates : but they were foon forced by the great numbers 
of the People, moll of whom went to join the troops. 
They committed no ravages in the country : but kept 
themfelves within a well fortified camp, which they 
never quitted, but to fetch in provifions ; contenting 
themfelves with mere neceflaries. So wife and mo¬ 
derate a condudt, which there was no room to expect, 
alarmed the Senators more than all the reft, and fhew- 
ed them, that this was not a tranfient flame, a Ihort 
emotion that would foon fpend itfelf and disappear ; 
but from the manner, in which this fedition began, 
every thing palling with order, and in concert, that 
the coniequences might be very fatal. In order to 
prevent them, they fent new deputies to know what 
the People demanded, the Senate being highly difpof- 
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A.R.260. ed to give them faiisfaction. They were no better 
c received than the firft, and for their whole anfwer were 
told, that the Senate ought to know the grievances of 
the citizens, and that they fhould foon find what ene¬ 
mies they had to deal with. 

In the mean time the Confuls year being upon the 
point of expiring, they fummoned an aflembly in the 
field of Mars, in order to elect their fucceffors. It 
was cuftomary for many candidates to prefent them- 
felves. The citizens who flood for offices, were call¬ 
ed fo, from their being clothed in robes peculiarly 
white. None appeared at this time : and many re¬ 
futed the Confulfhip, though offered them. It is no 
wonder, that no body would accept the helm at a 
time like this, when the vefiel of the Commonwealth 
was tolfed with fo violent a ftorm. The People, that 
is to fay thofe who remained in the city, were obliged 
to nominate the Confuls themfelves. They chofe 
Poftumius Cominius and Sp. Caffius, who had borne 
that office before, and were believed equally agree¬ 
able to Plebeians and Patricians. They entered upon 
office fooner than ufual, that is to fay, upon the firft 
of September. 

Postumius Cominius. 

A.R.261. „ 

Ant. c. £>p. Cassius. 

49x * The firft thing that the new Confuls did, was to 

propofe the affair of the debts to the Senate. They 
found abundance of oppofition to it, efpecially from 
Appius, who conftantly infifted that all the favour 
fhewn the populace only made them the more infolent, 
and that nothing but inflexible feverity could reduce 
them to their duty. All the younger Senators blindly 
gave into this opinion. Many very tumultuous al.- 
femblies were held, which pafied in altercations and 
reproaches, and in which nothing was concluded. 
The ancient Senators were all inclined to peace, and 
were convinced that the good of the ftate required the 
re-eftablifhmcnt of concord between the citizens as 
foon as poflible, at any price whatfoever. Agrippa 

Menenius 
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Menenius ftrongly fupported this opinion. He was 
a man generally refpefted, who had always obferved 
a wife medium between the two parties, neither coun¬ 
tenancing the pride of the Great, nor favouring the 
licentioulnefs of the People. He was one of the new 
Senators, chofen by Brutus foon after the expulfion of 
the Kings •, and by that attachment to the People by 
origin, and to the Senate by his new dignity, he was 
a very proper perfon to aft as a Mediator between 
them. Pie fpoke in the ftrongeft terms upon the in- 
difpenfible necellity of putting an end as foon as pofii- 
ble to the unhappy difcord that difturbed the tranquil¬ 
lity of the State. He concluded, that it was neceffary 
to fend a deputation, compofed of the mod ancient 
Senators, to thofe who had retired, with full power 
to conclude a peace upon fuch conditions, as they 
fhould judge molt for the advantage of the Public. 
This advice was almoft univerfally approved. Ten 
deputies were nominated, in the number of whom the 
Senate did not fail to include himfelf. 

They fet out without lofs of time. All that had 
palled in the Senate was already known in the camp. 
The multitude went out to meet them, and received 
them with great marks of joy. Menenius Agrippa 
fpoke. He dwelt much upon the good intentions of 
the Senate, who had given them full power to treat. 
He fhewed the fatal effefts of civil diflenfions, which 
had often ruined the moft potent kingdoms, and the 
great advantages of concord, which raifed the weakeft 
States to a fupreme degree of power and greatnefs. 
He concluded his difcourfe with a fable, known now 
to all the world, which then made a very ftrong im- 
preflion upon every body by its novelty. “ At a 
“ certain time, faid he, when the members of the 
“ human body were not in the fame good underftand- 
“ ing as they are at prefent, and each member had 
“ its different counfel and language, the other parts 
“ of the body were enraged that they fhould all la- 
“ bour for the belly, whilft it enjoyed the pleafures 
“ provided for it in idlenefs and at eafe. In confe- 

“ quence 
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“ quence they formed a confpiracy againft it, and 
“ agreed amongft themfeives, that the hands Ihould 
“ no longer carry food to the mouth, that the mouth 
“ Ihould not receive it, and that the teeth Ihould not 
“ grind it. Whilft they were thus wrathfully intent 
“ upon reducing the belly by famine, all the members, 
“ and the whole body, grew exceedingly lean and 
“ languid. That effect difcovered, that the belly was 
« not fo idle as it had been thought, and that if it was 
“ nourilhed by the other members, it contributed no 
“ lefs to their fupport, in communicating, by the di- 
“ geftion of food, to all parts of the body, that blood, 
“ by which their life and ftrength fubfifted, and in 
“ circulating it in due quantities through all the 
“ veins.” He compared this inteftine fedition of the 
parts of the body to the difcord that then divided the 
People and Senate. That application, which was very 
natural, pleafed the whole alfembly. 

He afterwards propofed the following conditions. 
That fuch as were infolvent Ihould be entirely difcharg- 
ed from their debts. That fuch of the citizens as 
either had been delivered up to their creditors for 
debts, or were liable to fuch judgment, Ihould have 
entire liberty. That for the time to come the Senate 
and People Ihould unite in making fuch regulations 
in refpeft to the affair in queltion, as Ihould be judged 
moll expedient. The People agreed to all thefe con¬ 
ditions : but they demanded, that one Ihould be added, 
which was of far greater importance. By the creation 
of a Di&ator with unlimited authority, the law, which 
admitted appeals to the People from the decrees of any 
magiftrate whatfoever, was in a manner made void. 
To reinftate them in fome meafure in their rights, 
they infilled that magiftrates Ihould be created, whole 
foie duty Ihould be the confervation of their rights 
and privileges, who Ihould be elefled only out of the 
People, and v/hofe perfons Ihould be facred and in¬ 
violable. Though the deputies had unlimited powers, 
and did not difapprove this new demand ; however, 
as it was unforefeen, and of great importance, they 

defined 
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defired permiffion to impart it to the Senate, whofe A.R.161. 
confent they urged to be abfolutely neceffary. The 
Senate in confequenee complied with it, notwithstand¬ 
ing the oppofition of Appius, who in the higheft fury 
called upon Gods and men to witnefs all the evils, 
which fuch an innovation would bring upon the Com¬ 
monwealth. All that the deputies had concluded was 
ratified by the Senate. The People in effeft created 
the new magiftrates in the affembly called Comitia 
Curiata, who were called Tribunes of the People. 

The perfons firft chofen were L. Junius Brutus, and 
C. Sicinius Bellutus, who had always been at the head 
of the People from the beginning of this affair; and 
after them C. and P. Licinius, and Sp. Icilius Ruga. 

Thefe were the firft five Tribunes of the People. They 
entered upon office the tenth of December ; and from 
thenceforth the Tribunes of the People always began 
to adt on that day. 

Lucius Junius, who was placed at the head of the 
T ribunes, had the fame name as he who had expelled 
the Tyrants ; and, in order to have a more entire re- 
femblance to that ilkiftrious deliverer of his country, 
he even caufed himfelf to be furnamed Brutus. He 
was a turbulent feditious man, who wanted neither 
wit nor penetration, was particularly a great fpeaker, 
and fpoke freely what he thought. 

I have already faid, that the perfons of thefe ma¬ 
giftrates were facred and inviolable. The People 
paired an exprefs law for that purpofe, by which it was 
prohibited to lay hands upon the Tribunes, or do them 
any violence, upon any pretence whatloever. Who¬ 
ever infringed this law, was declared accurfed : facer 
eflo ; and his eftate confifcated to the goddefs Ceres. 

It was lawful to kill him without any form of profecu- 
tion. And in order that this law might never be 
violated, the People engaged themfelves by oath, and 
under the moft dreadful imprecations, as well in their 
own name as in that of all their defcendants, never to 
abolifh it. This law was called facred ; as all laws 
were that were confirmed by an oath, and impreca¬ 
tions 
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A.R.261. dons againft fuch as violated them : and this occa- 
fioned the mountain to which the People had retired, 
and where it was pafled, to be called the Sacred 
Mountain. 

Two other annual magiftrates were created at the 
fame time, called Plebeian iEdiles, who were fubordi- 
nate to the Tribunes of the People, caufed their or¬ 
ders to be put in execution, adminiftered juftice under 
them, took care that the temples and public places 
were kept in repair, and prefided in refpedt to pro- 
viiions. 

Thus the laft troubles excited on account of debts 
were terminated, after having fubfifted above three 
months. 

This is the firft fedition mentioned in the Roman 
hiftory, I mean between the two orders of the ftate. 
The origin and caufe of it are by no means for the 
honour of the Senate i the avarice and cruelty of many 
of their Body having made way for it. The citizens, 
who had loft what they had by the misfortunes of the 
times, the incurfions of enemies, and the ravaging 
of their lands, by bad feafons, fires, and the like ac¬ 
cidents, and fome no doubt by their own bad conduct, 
were thereby rendered unable to cultivate their lands, 
continue their commerce, and employ themfelves in 
their ufual labours. They faw themfelves therefore 
obliged to have recourfe to the rich, who willingly 
opened their purfes to them, but upon the hard and 
heavy condition of paying great intereft for the money 
they lent them. This fmall, prefent, and tranfitory 
afliftance became their ruin. Arrears were perpetually 
running on, and debts augmenting; whilft even re¬ 
lief itfelf increafed the incapacity of difcharging them. 
At length, when they were become entirely infolvent, 
they were delivered up by the law to their creditors, 
who treated them with the utmoft cruelty like flaves, 
loading them with irons, and flaying them with 
fcourges. I am fenfible that the whole body of the 
Senators were not infected with this Ihameful difeafe 
of avarice : we have feen many of them carry their 

con- 
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contempt of riches, and love of poverty, almoft to 
excefs. The whole Senate may, however, in fome 
fenfe be faid to have made themfelves accomplices in 
that crime by their indolence and connivance. A (ingle 
example of leverity employed at firft againft the cul¬ 
pable, would have put a Hop to the evil in its ori¬ 
gin : but the Poor are looked upon as nothing, and 
people are afraid to offend the Great. The govern¬ 
ment, however, by this weak condefcenfion are accoun¬ 
table for a thoufand diforders, which it had been eafy 
to lupprefs in their birth, and which afterwards be¬ 
came too ftrong to be remedied. 

A fecond fault of the Senate, no lefs contrary than 
the former to the moft effential principles of good po¬ 
licy, was breach of faith and promife. When the 
enemy are at the gates of Rome, and there is a preffing 
occafion for the People, the Senate grows gentle, be¬ 
comes kind, and makes careffes with the fineft pro- 
mifes in the world. As foon as the danger is over, 
they believe themfelves difcharged, and entirely forget 
them : an unworthy and wretched conduft, that brings 
the Commonwealth to the very brink of deftruccion. 
If on the other fide there had not happened to be fome 
good hearts and wife heads in the Senate, to advife ?.nd 
lupport that body, and the Roman People on the other 
had been more violent and outrageous, perhaps there 
had been an end of Rome for evermore. The enemies 
at the gates with the Tarquins at their head, the People 
difeontented and revolted : at fuch a time what was 
not to be feared! It is faid with great reafon, that faith 
to engagements is the firmed: foundation and fupport 
of ftates, and that it ought to be the principal object 
of all who have the adminiftration of public affairs. 

The character of the Roman People is perfectly feen 
in the commotions and troubles I have juft been re¬ 
lating. We muft remember that they were not fiibjeft 
to the Senate, that they were independent of that Or¬ 
der’s authority, and formed, as well as itfelf, a difhnct 
body of the (late. What I admire then in this Peo¬ 
ple, i, the wlfdom and moderation which they (hew in 
Vol I. R ' the 
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a.r.26i. the very height, as it feems, of their rage and ferment. 

A ”^ c ‘ They commit no hoftility, they ruin no lands of the 
Patricians their enemies, and re-unite as foon as rea- 
fonable conditions are granted them. They retain 
this moderation during more than three hundred years, 
notwithstanding the continual contefts between the Se¬ 
nate and People. The firft fedition wherein blood 
was fhed at Rome, was that of Tib. Gracchus. 

The Senate were well punifhed for the faults they 
had committed in the affair of the debts, by the new 
inflitution of the Tribunes of the People, which was 
the confequence of it, and which gave a mortal wound 
to their authority. At firft they were only five in 
number, which was afterwards augmented to ten. They 
were chofen by the People, and could be elected only 
out of their order. Their eleflion came on regularly 
the tenth of December. Their office was annual. As 
it was not deemed in the rank of the higheft dignities 
of the State, in order to ftrengthen its authority, and 
for the better fecurity of the perfons of the Tribunes, 
it was declared facred and inviolable by a decree of 
the People, and all violence to them prohibited up¬ 
on pain of death. They were at firft created to pre¬ 
vent the People from being oppreffed, to ferve them 
as an afylum and fupport againft the great, and to de¬ 
fend their rights.and interefts. A citizen who believed 
himfelf injured had recourfe to them. They fupport- 
ed him, not only againft private perfons, but the ma- 
giftrates themfelves. If the Senate pafled any decree, 
or formed any refolution, that difpleafed the People, 
it fufficed that only one of the Tribunes oppofed it, 
to fufpend its execution. If the authority of the Tri¬ 
bunes had been confined within the bounds of its firft 
inflitution, which was to defend and fupport the * Peo¬ 
ple againft the unjuft enterprizes of the Senate, nothing 

had 

# I think it neccftbry here to explain once for all a word that fre¬ 
quently recurs in this hiftory, which has a double fenfe: this is the 
word People. That word often iignifies the whole Roman people, con¬ 
sidered generally, as forming only one body, but compofed of two 
parts, of which the Senate is the molt noble. For example, in this 
lenfe is laid. The Sabines made war againft the Roman people : They 
Concluded a peace with the Roman people, See. The fame word is 

very 
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had been more laudable and ufeful; nothing being A. R. 261. 
more reafonable, than that the People fnould have A ” 9 t u c ‘ 
magiftrates for the confervation of their privileges. 

But the Tribunes did not keep long within thofe juft 
bounds. They laboured perpetually to augment the 
power of the People ; making it their glory to hum¬ 
ble and mortify the Senate as much as pofiible. 

The power of thefe magiftrates became fo formi¬ 
dable, that they believed themfelves fufficiently au¬ 
thorized to arreft and imprifon the Confuls themfelves. 

In a word, there was nothing that they did not 
undertake and effeft by invincible perleverance. We 
fhall foon fee the faction of thefe Tribunes, the per¬ 
petual artificers of difcord, occafion a declared war to 
take place between the Senate and People, which will 
be carried on with great warmth and violence on both 
fides, will have truces from time to time of confider- 
able length and fufficient tranquillity, but not come 
to taking arms andfhedding blood till after a very long 
feries of years. 

Before I conclude this point, it is necefiary to ob- 
ferve, that the power of the Tribunes was confined to Liy. 1.13, 
the city, and that the Right of Appeal itfelf did not c ’ s> 
extend to above a thoufand paces from Rome. 

very often taken only for one part of the Commonwealth, called fome- 
times Plebes, from whence comes the word Plebeians, which can be 
rendered in French only by the word Peuple, People : for that of po¬ 
pulace, flrictly fpeaking, fignihes only the mob or dregs of the People. 

The context generally fuflices to dear up this ambiguity; but X 
thought proper to take notice of it, becaufe I find myfelf fometimes at 
a lofs about it. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


rp HIS third book includes the fpace of 
almoft thirty years, from, the hiftory of 
Coriolanus, which immediately follows the in- 
iditution of the Tribunes of the People, till the 
law propofed by the Tribune Teretillus, which 
makes -way for the creation of the Decemviri; 
that is to fay, from the 2611! to the 290th year 
of Rome. 


C H A P. I. 

Siege and taking of Corioli, where Anc. Marcias, after¬ 
wards Jirnamed Coriolanus, dijtingidfbes himfelf. 'Treaty 
with the Latines renewed. Death tf Menenius Agrippa. 
Honours rendered -to his poverty. Excefftve fat,tine at 
Rome. New troubles. Coriolanus demands the Cor¬ 
fu'flxp, and is rejected. He declares violently againjl 
the People on the occaficn of the dijiribution of corn. 
He advifes the Senate to take the advantage of the Peo¬ 
ple's rn fery for abolijhing the office of Tribune. He is 
cited before the People, and condemned to banijhment. 
lie retires to the Vclfci, and engages them to make 
war with Rome. He befieges Rome. He rejects the 
embafjy of the Senators ; and that of the Priijls He 
raifes the fiege at the requefi of his mother, and returns 
into bar.iffracnt. His death. 


PEACE 
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P EACE being re-inftated within doors, Rome had A R 2gj 
no other thoughts than X)f railing troops for the Ant.c. 
war abroad. During the troubles of the Commqn- 
wealth, Sp. Caflius and Poftumus Cominius had been 1.6. p.+u 
elected Confuls. The command of the army fell to 33 -. 
the latter by lot. It confided of a great number of corioLp. 
Roman troops, and confiderable fuccours of the La- 21$— 
tines. The Conful marched againft the Volfci, took 2l8 ' 
two lmall towns, Longula and Polufca, by aflault, and 
then fat down before Corioli, one of the ftrongeft 
places in the country. The inliabitants had made 
preparations for the liege before •, and accordingly 
made a vigorous defence. The Conful did not fuc- 
ceed in his firft attacks, which were continued till 
night; but was repulfed with great lofs. Refolved to 
renew the aflault the next day, he caufed rams, mantles, 
and fcaling-ladders to be got ready. But receiving ad¬ 
vice, that the Antiates were on their march to aid the 
people of Corioli, their relations and allies, and ap¬ 
proached with a ftrong reinforcement, he divided his 
army into two bodies, left one to continue the fiege 
under the command of T. Largius, and marched with 
the other to meet the enemy. 

Amongft the troops that remained before Corioli Plut. in 
was a young officer, named Marcius, a Patrician by p°™° L 
birth, and generally * efteemed for his valour and pru- J 
dence, who will act a great part in the fequel. I laving 
loft his father in his infancy, he was brought up under 
the care of his mother Veturia, a woman of auftere 
virtue, and (hewed by his example, that if the condi¬ 
tion of an r orphan is unfortunate on many accounts, 
it does not however prevent one, whofe fate it is, from 
becoming a great man. But as that condition gene¬ 
rally occafions the neglebt of education, it often hap¬ 
pens, that in fuch perfons the greateft virtues are at¬ 
tended with great vices, which have not been cor¬ 
rected in their youth. The character of Marcius was 

* Confiiio Sc manu promplus. 
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A. 11.261. fteadinefs and confcancy in his refolutions, which made 
A ^ C ‘ him do abundance of great and noble aCtions, but 
which, for want of having received the proper bent in 
time, made him alfo commit a great number of con- 
fiderable faults ; not unlike a rich and fertile foil, which, 
when uncultivated, produces abundance of bad, a- 
mongft its good, plants and herbage. Accordingly, 
that fteadinefs and conftancy often degenerated into ex¬ 
cels and paffion, of which he was not mailer, and an 
inflexible obftinacy, that did not know what it v/as to 
give in through complacency to the opinion of another. 
Hence, at the fame time that he was admired for a 
fuperiority of foul, which rendered him inacceflible to 
pleafures and riches, and invincible to the feverefl la¬ 
bours, his lofty and imperious difpofition made him 
feem difficult and untraftable in the commerce of life. 
So true is it, fays Plutarch after having drawm his cha¬ 
racter, that the beft fruit men can derive from the fa¬ 
miliarity of the mufes, is to acquire in the commerce 
of letters a gentlenefs and humanity of difpofition, that 
renders them amiable. 

Marcius fignalized himfelf in a particular manner at 
the fiege of Corioii. The beneged, full of confidence 
in effeCl of the aid which the Antiates were bringing 
them, opened all their gates, and made a general fally 
upon the befiegers. The Romans kept their ground, 
and killed them abundance of men at firfL But they 
were afterwards obliged to give way before the new 
forces that poured continually out of the city. Mar¬ 
cius, in defpair to fee their flight, made head with an 
handful of troops, and fuftained the whole weight of 
the enemy’s attack. The Volfci in confequence, of 
whom he made a dreadful daughter, gave way in 
their turn, and regained their walls. Marcius pur- 
fued them with the utmoft vigour, calling to his com¬ 
rades that fled to relume courage and return to the 
charge. The latter, afhamed of their fear, rallied as 
he bade them, joined him, and taking advantage of 
the enemy’s diforder, completed their defeat. They 
all together entered pell-mell into the city with the 

Volfci, 
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Volfci, which was- obliged to furrender at difcretion, 
and was plundered by the foldiers. 

Marcius, infatiable of glory; as foon as the place 
was reduced, flew with afmall number of chofen troops 
to the Conful’s army. It was the cuftom of the Ro¬ 
mans, when they were upon the point of giving battle, 
to make their * wills without writing any thing, by 
only nominating their heir before three or four wit- 
nefles. Marcius, on his arrival, found Cominius’s 
foldiers fo employed, and the two armies ready to en¬ 
gage. He informed him of the taking of Corioli, 
which news fpread joy and ardour through the Conful’s 
troops, and terror and dejection through thofe of the 
Antiates. As foop as the charge was founded, Mar¬ 
cius attacked the enemy with the fmall body of troops 
under his command, and at the firft fliock bore down 
all that were fo bold to face him. Having opened 
himfelf a way by this fuccefsful attack to the main body 
of the Antiates, he fpread terror and diforder through¬ 
out their army, and wherever he turned, none da'ring 
to Hand his charge, he broke and penetrated their 
ranks. The enemy made a feint to furround him in 
vain : all fled at his approach, and none ventured to 
attack him except retreating and at diftance. The 
Conful, who on his fide had alfo pufhed the Antiates 
with great vigour, but who feared that Marcius would 
at length fall under the multitude of darts that the 
enemy continually poured upon him, detached a body 
of chofen troops, and commanded them to march in 
clofe order, and to charge where the enemy made moft 
refiftance. Thofe brave Romans found no difficulty in 
opening themfelves a paflage to Marcius, whom they 
found covered all over with wounds, and furro.unded 
with a great number of dying men, whom he had laid 
at his feet. The courage of that brave officer revived 
at the fight of that reinforcement, and he went on 
breaking the enemy wherever they c ntinued to make 
head. Some he obliged to fly, others fell under his 

* This was called Tcftamcntum in procin&u facere. 
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A. R.z6i. fword, and the reft he drove before him like Haves. 

”^491 C * None diftinguifhed themfelves more in this battle, 
than thofe who were fent to fupport Marcins. But the 
bravery of that generous Roman obfcured that of-all 
others, and it was allowed that the victory was owing 
to him. 

The glory acquired by Marcius in this war effaced 
that of the Conlul Poftumus in fuch a manner, that 
but for a treaty engraved upon a pillar of brafs, pofte- 
rity would not have known, that Poftumus had ever 
made war againft the Volfci. However, which is very 
extraordinary and eftimable in a General of an army, 
the Conlul conceived no jealoufy on that account. The 
day after the battle, at the head of the whole army, 
he gave Marcius the greateft praifes, and in reward of 
his valour and the confiderable fervices which he had 
done in both aftions, he crowned him with his own 
hands, and to that mark of honour added other re¬ 
wards highly capable of foothing the viftor. He made 
him aprefent of a War-horfe richly caparifoned, and 
adorned with all the ornaments ufually worn by that 
of the General. He gave him the choice of ten pri¬ 
soners, with permiftion to take ten of each of the dif¬ 
ferent fpecies that ccmpofed the fpoils. The juftice 
which Poftumus did Marcius, was attended with uni- 
verfal applaufe, a glorious teflimony both of the Con¬ 
sul's equity, and the young vicftor’s merit. Marcius 
came forwards, and after having returned Poftumus 
and the troops his thanks for their good-will, and de¬ 
clared, that he would not abufe it, he accepted only 
the horfe and one of the prifoners, who was his friend. 
The foldiers, who already knew the greatnefs of his 
mind, were more charmed than ever with his difinter- 
eftednefs and modefty, and conceived the virtue with 
which he refufed luch valuable rewards undoubtedly 
preferable to that which had rendered him worthy of 
them. They conferred another honour upon him, that 
he could not refufe. To perpetuate in his perfon the 
remembrance of the double victory he had acquired, 
they lirnamed him Corioknus, a name wliic 1 he ever 

after 
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after retained with the efteem and admiration of his 
citizens. 

Is it very common in a profeffion, which feems to 
breathe nothing but glory, to find Generals of armies, 
who in fome meafure renounce it in refpfcft to them- 
felves, in order to pay homage to fuperior merit in the 
perlon of a fimple officer ? What companion is there 
between this truly heroic greatnefs of foul, in my opi¬ 
nion much more eftimable than viftory itfelf, and the 
meannefs of tnofe to whom all merit but their own 
gives umbrage, and who have no view but to obfcure 
and fupprefs it, to the utmoft of their power ? I am 
furprifed and forry, that Livy has ran over the taking 
of Corioli, and the great exploits of its conqueror, fo 
flightly. 

The defeat of the Antiates obliged the reft of the 
Volfci to follicit the amity of the Roman People, and 
caufed thofe who were making preparations for a war 
with them, to lay down their arms. Poftumus treated 
them favourably, and affoon as he returned to Rome, 
difbanded his army. 

At the fame time the treaty of peace with the La- 
tines was renewed, which had been refufed till now. 
The Romans were induced to come into it through 
gratitude for the concern that People had exprefied 
firft on account of the divifion, then of the reconci¬ 
liation of the Senate and People, and laftly, for the 
confiderable aid they had lately given them in the war 
newly terminated. This new treaty was conceived in 
terms, that feem very remarkable to me. “ That the 
peace between the Romans and all the Latine States, 
ffiall fubfift as long as the heavens and the earth. 
That neither People ffiould ever make war againft the 
other : that they ffiould never call in foreign enemies: 
that they ffiould never give pafiage through their terri¬ 
tories to the enemies of each other: that they ffiould 
mutually affift each other with all their forces in the 
wars, that either ffiould have to fuftain : that the fpoils 
taken from the enemy, when they fought with ioint 
forces, ffiould be equally divided between them: That 

the 
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A.R. 161. the differences which fhould arife between particulars 
A ^j C ' in refpett to private contra&s, fhould be terminated 
at the Tribunal of that People, in whofe dominions 
fuch contracts were made : That nothing fhould be 
either added to, or retrenched from, the conditions of 
this treaty, without the unanimous confent of all the 
Romans and all the Latines : That both People fhall 
fwear by all that is moft facred to them, to obferve re- 
ligioufly all the articles of this treaty. 

The Senate, on their fide, decreed public facrifices 
and thankfgivings to the Gods for the good fuccefs of 
their reconciliation with the People. They alfo added 
a third day to the feftival called Feriae Latins?, which 
before continued but two days. The fEdiles, of whofe 
creation we have fpoke above, prefided in the facri¬ 
fices and games which were celebrated during this 
feftival. 

Some time after the celebration of this feftival died 
Menenius Agrippa, that illuftrious Senator, who had 
been Conful, had defeated the Sabines, and had ob¬ 
tained the honour of a triumph by his vibtory. It 
was by his counfels and authority, that the Senate con- 
fented to the return of the People, and the People laid 
down their arms and re-united with the Senate. With 
* all this merit and all thefe glorious titles, he died 
poor, and did not leave enough to defray the expences 
of his funeral. The Public fupplied that charge. 
The Tribunes having aflembled the People, harangued 
them -in praife of Menenius. They related all the 
great things he had done both in war and peace : they 
extolled his excellent qualities to the fkies •, his difin- 
. tereftednefs, frugality, probity, contempt of riches, 
extreme abhorrence of ufury, and the cruel gains de¬ 
rived from the blood of the unfortunate; and they 
concluded with reprefenting, that it would be exceed¬ 
ingly lhameful, if fo great a man were deprived after 
his death of the honours he deferved, for want of hav- 

* Huic interpreti arbitroque concordis civium, legato patrum ad 
plebem, redu&ori plebis Romans in urbem, fumptus fimeri defuit. 
Liv. 
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ing left wherewithal to defray the expences of his fu- A.R.261. 
neral. Every f individual laid a tax upon himfelf with A ^' [ C ' 
joy, which amounted to a confiderable fum. The 
Senate, prompted by a noble jealoufy, confidered as 
an indignity to the State, that a man of fuch merit 
fhould be interred by the alms of private perfons, and 
judged, that it was but juft that the expence fhould be 
defrayed out of the public treafury. An order for 
that purpofe was immediately given the Qureftors, 
who fpared nothing, that could give the funeral pomp 
of Menenius all the fplendor and magnificence worthy 
his rank and virtue. The People, piqued in their turn 
with a generous emulation, abfolutely refufed to take 
back the money they had given, which the Quasftors 
would have returned. They made a prefent of it to 
the children of Menenius, that their poverty might 
not oblige them to engage in profefiions unworthy of 
the rank and glory of their father. 

Is it in the Reader’s power not to admire all we have 
juft related ? What a luftre does poverty efpecially 
reflect in this place, in the midft of this fine train of 
virtues and glorious adtions, that attradl the praifes, 
and occ.afion the regret, of an whole people ! Have 
riches, in their raoft glaring magnificence, any-thing 
that comes near it ? 

At the fame time, the Confuls made the Cenfus (or 
mufter) of the Roman People, who amounted to 
above an hundred and ten thoufand men : this was the 
feventh. 

T. Geganius. A.R.262. 

Ant. C. 

P. MlNUCIUS. 490. 

Under thefe Confuls, whilft all things were quiet oionyf. 
both at home and abroad, Rome was afflidired with al. "•p-4>r» 
great famine, of which the retreat of the People to 
the Sacred Mountain was the caufe. That retreat be- c. 34. 
gan about the autumnal equinox, the time when peo¬ 
ple begin to fow, and did not end till the winter fol- 

j* Extulit eum plebs fextantibus collatis in capita. Liv. 
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A.R.262. fti C e : during all which interval the lajids lay uncul- 
^491.°' tivated, and without being fown; and that occafioned 
a great fcarcity of provifions. The Senate, to remedy 
that evil, which it ought timely to have forefeen and 
prevented, fent into Hetruria, Campania, the coun¬ 
try of the Volfci, and even into Sicily, to purchafe as 
much corn as they could. The deputies who went to 
Sicily, having met with a rude ftorrn, did not arrive 
till very late at Syracufe, where they were obliged to 
pafs the winter. At Cumae, the Tyrant Ariftodemus 
kept the money, which had been paid him for the 
purchafe of corn, and the deputies thought themfelves 
too happy in being able to efcape with their lives. 
The Volfci, far from affifting the Romans, prepared 
to march againft them: but a dreadful plague that 
fuddenly happened, prevented them. It raged fo vio¬ 
lently, that at Velitrse, one of their principal cities, 
only the tenth part of the inhabitants efcaped it. They 
had recourfe to the Romans, who, forgetting the enmity 
cf the Volfci, and being- beikles well fatisfied to rid 
Rome of feme part of its citizens, fent thither a nu¬ 
merous Colony, who did not go without reluftance to 
a city, where the peftilence had lately made fuch ra¬ 
vages. They fent alfo one for the fame reafon to Nor- 
ba, a confiderable city in the country of the Latines. 
The deputies fucceeded only in Hetruria, where they 
purchafed a great quantity of grain, which they fent 
in barks to Pvome. This fupply ferved the city for 
fome time : but an excefiive dearth foon enfued. 

The famine rekindled the flames of difeord. The 
Tribunes of the People, and ftill more Sicinius and 
Junius, who were then iEdiles, inceffantly held fediti- 
ous difeourfes againft the Senate. The more to exaft 
perate the poor, whom their mifeiy already inclined 
too much to rage, they affirmed, “ That the rich had 
provifions in their houfes which they carefully conceal¬ 
ed : that with the aid of their money, they had engroffed 
all that had been brought into the city : that with thofe 
helps it was eafy for them to preferve themfelves from 
hunger, whilft the poor, who had no fuch referves. 
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fuffered all the rigour of it. They even went fo far A. R. 26 
as to affirm, that the only view in fending a Colony A ^’ 0 C 
amongft the Volfci, was to expofe it unavoidably to the 
plague in a contagious country. 

Every thing was in tumult and diforder. TheCon- 
fuls fummoned an affembly of the People, to unde¬ 
ceive them in refpe£t to the bad impreffions which had 
been unjuftly given them againft the Senate. But the 
Tribunes interrupting their difcourfe without any ref- 
peft for their dignity, excited fo violent a tumult, that 
it was impoffible to comprehend what either fide was 
for faying. The Confuls pretended, that the Tribunes 
had no power to treat direftly with the People, and 
that their functions extended no farther than the right 
of oppofition. The latter maintained on their fide, 
that every thing which was decided before the People, 
was their bufinefs, and that it was as much their right 
to fpeak in thefe affemblies, as that of the Confuls to 
fpeak in the Senate, where they prefided. The dif- 
pute grew extremely hot, when Junius, who was only 
fEdile this year, demanded permiffion of the Confuls 
to fpeak, promifing to appeaie the fedition. The Con¬ 
fuls believing they had carried their point, becaufe the 
Plebeian orator addreffed himfelf to them, without re¬ 
gard to the Tribunes who were prefent, made no dif¬ 
ficulty to give him leave to explain himfelf. A pro¬ 
found filence enfucd, and Junius, without any farther 
introduction, faid to the Confuls ; “ Have you forgot, 

“ that at the time when we laboured in concert a re- 
“ conciliation between the two orders of the Common- 
u wealth, that no Patrician interrupted thofe who were 
“ charged with the People’s interefls, and that this 
“ was in effeft of an exprefs agreement; that both 
“ fides migjit give their reafons with the greater order 
cc and tranquillity ?” “ I very well remember it,” re¬ 
plied Geganius. “ Why then,” continued Junius, 

“ do you interrupt our Tribunes now, t whofe perfons 
“ are facred, and who are the magiftrates of the pub- 
“ lie?” “ We interrupt them with juftice,” faid Ge¬ 
ganius, cc becaufe as we ourfclves called the affembly 

“ accotd- 
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• “ according to the privilege of our office, the right 
“ of fpeaking belongs to us.” The Conful added too 
precipitately, and without forefeeing the confequence 
of his words, “ that, if the Tribunes had fummoned 
“ the afiembly, he would have been fo far from in- 
“ terrupting them, that he would not fo much as 
“ have come to hear them.” 

Junius no looner heard thofe laft words, than he 
cried out in a tranfport of joy: “ Plebeians, you have 
“ conquered. And as for you, Tribunes, give place 
“ to the Confuls. Let them harangue as much as 
“ they pleafe to-day. To-morrow I’ll fliew you the 
“ dignity and power of your office.” 

It was now necefiary to difmifs the afiembly, upon 
account of the night which had come on during thefe 
difputes. The next morning the Tribunes with the 
principal Plebeians repaired to the Forum at break of 
day, and immediately took pofieffion of the temple 
of Vulcan, where thofe who were for haranguing ufu- 
ally placed themfelves. An innumerable crowd of 
people foon filled the place. The Tribune Icilius 
fpoke. After having declaimed warmly againft the 
Patricians, he reprefented, that the office of Tribune 
would become ufelefs, if the Tribunes were not im- 
powered to affemble the People, in order to reprefent 
to them what was for their intereft. He concluded 
with demanding, that they might be authorized by a 
new law to fummon afiemblies ; and that to interrupt 
and difturb them in the exercife of their office, ffiould 
be prohibited under great penalties. The People 
cried out with one voice, that he fhould propofe it 
himfelf. He had prepared it during the night, in 
concert with his Collegues, and had it ready. It was 
conceived in thefe terms: “ In the afiemblies of the 
People held by the Tribunes, let no one contradict or 
interrupt them. If any one infringes this law, he fhall 
give fecurity to the Tribunes to appear before them 
when cited, and to pay the fine in which he finall be 
condemned. Whoever fhall refufe to do this, let him 
be put to death, and let his fortune be confecrated to 
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the Gods. If any difputes arife concerning the fine, 
the People fhall decide them.” The law was accept¬ 
ed by the unanimous fuffrages of the People ; and the 
Senate, after a long refiftance, were at length obliged 
to confent to it. 

The different degrees of power acquired by the 
People are worth obferving as they occur. The in- 
ftitution of the Tribunes, granted on the Sacred 
mountain in confequence of the reconciliation of the 
two orders of the Commonwealth, was the bafis and 
foundation of that authority, which rofe to fuch an 
height in procefs of time. The law, by which the 
perlons of thofe magiftrates were declared facred and 
inviolable, was of great weight to them. They however 
had hitherto no other rights than to interpofe in favour 
of the People, when their interefts were affected. But 
the new law, of which we now fpeak, gave a greater 
extent to their functions than the meer power of op- 
pofition, with which they were inverted on the Sacred 
mountain. This law exprefsly impowered them to call 
and prefide in affemblies: nor did they confine them- 
felves to that. 

Thefe feuds, however warm they were, did not rife 
on either fide to pofitive violence, as is ufual enough 
in the like divifions. The poor made no irruptions 
into the houfes of the rich, to plunder the provifions 
they believed concealed there. They did not feize fuch 
by violence, as they faw expofed to fale : but were pa¬ 
tient with the little nourifhment they bought at a very 
dear rate •, and when their money was gone, they lived 
upon herbs and roots, and fuftained hunger without 
murmuring, or at leaft without proceeding to any ex- 
cefies. The rich on their fide committed no violence 
againft the miferable; and without abufing the power, 
which they had over an infinity of their creatures who 
were at their difpofal, to remove or punifli the muti¬ 
nous, they behaved like good fathers, who overlook 
and diffemble their knowledge of the faults of their 
children. Thus, notwithrtanding their lecret faults, 

they 
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A.R. 262. they obferved a moderation on both fides, of which 
civil diflenfions do not feern fufceptible. 

The Confuls, in this conjuncture, made the Senate 
pafs a decree for levying troops, and taking the field 
with an army. The apparent pretext was to oppofe 
the enemy, who made frequent incurfions into the 
lands of the Commonwealth; but they were alfo in 
hopes of other advantages. In letting an army on 
foot, the great number of inhabitants that they drew 
out of Rome, made it more eafy for thofe who remain¬ 
ed to fubfift during the fcarcity; and as thofe who 
were to ferve abroad, were to live in the enemy’s lands, 
they would have plenty without being a burden to their 
country. But the Confuls did not find the citizens 
much difpofed to lift; and they were unwilling to have 
recourfe to the rigour of the laws for obliging them 
to ferve. They contented themfelves therefore with 
feme Patricians, who offered to march as voiuntiers, 
and v/ere followed by their clients, and a fmall num¬ 
ber of the People. Coriolanus (for fo I (hail call Mar- 
tius for the future) had the command of this little 
army, which advancing to Antium, befides a great 
quantity of corn that it leized in the field, made a great 
booty of fiaves and cattle. Some time after it returned 
to Rome, laden with provifions of all forts, and gave 
fo much envy to thofe who had remained there, that 
they murmured againft the Tribunes, for having dil- 
fuaded them from an expedition, that might have re¬ 
lieved their mifery. 

The time of the aflemblics for the ele&ion of Con¬ 
fuls approached •, and Coriolanus intended to demand 
that dignity. His extraordinary fuccefs in all his cam¬ 
paigns, had exceedingly exalted his hopes, and had 
acquired him abundance of creatures entirely devoted 
to his fervice. The People were generally inclined in 
his favour. They would have thought it grofs injuf- 
tice to rejeCt a perfon, diftinguifhed like him by his 
birth, and ftill more by his merit, and to difhonour 
him fo publickly, efpeciaily after the great fervices he 
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had done his pountry; and exprelfed that difpofition 
clearly enough. Coriolanus in confequence affured 
himfelf of being eledted Conful, and had omitted none 
of the formalities ufually obferved by thofe who flood 
for offices. Upon the clay of election he repaired to 
the Forum with- the utmofl fplendor, conducted by 
the whole Senate, and furrounded by all the Patrici¬ 
ans, who had never exprefied fo much paffion and 
zeal for any candidate. That pomp and great favour 
inftantly changed the fentiments of the People, and 
turned their efteem and good will intojealoufy and 
hatred. Add to this the fear they conceived of mak¬ 
ing themfelves a formidable adverfary, in conferring 
the fupreme authority upon a man fo zealous for the 
party of the nobility, and at the fame time in fuch 
high credit. For thefe confiderations, the People re¬ 
jected Coriolanus, and chofe M. Minucius and A. Sem- 
pronius Confuls. 

We fee here, almofl as early as the beginning of 
the Commonwealth, a fenfible proof of all that Ci¬ 
cero fays of the character of the affemblies of the Ro¬ 
man People, and it is neceffary to apprize the reader 
of it in good time. There is * nothing, fays that ora¬ 
tor, fo delicate, fo capricious, fo flexible, and fo fuf- 
ceptible of change as the difpofition of the citizens 
in refpeCt to candidates. As there are tempefts which 
may be forefeen by certain prognoftics, and others that 
arife fuddenly without any apparent reafon, and from 
obfcure and unknown caufes: there are alfo ftcrms, 
which arife in the affemblies of the People ; of which 
we fometimes fee clearly the occafion, but the caufe 
of them is frequently fo obfcure, that they feem merely 


* Nihil eft tam molle, tam tenerum, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, 
quam voluntas erga nos fenfufque civium. Pro Mil. n‘. 42. 

Ut tempcftates fsepe certo aliquo ligno commoventur, fteoe impro¬ 
vise, nulla ex certa ratione, cblcura aliqua ex caufa excitantur: fic in 
hac comiiiorurn temperate populari, f;epe intelli^as quo figno com- 

mota Ut; faepe ita obfcura eft, ut cafu excitata effe viaeatur-Dies 

intermifius unus, aut nox interpofita, Tape perturbat omnia •, L totam 
opinionem parva nonnunquam commutat aura rumoris. PioMur^n. 
n. 35, 36. 
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. the effeCt of chance. The fpace of a day or night 
frequently difconcerts all meafures ; the flighted: ru¬ 
mour, a breath, often entirely changes the opinion of 
the People. Without any apparent reafon, things 
take a turn wholly unexpected, and fuch as the Peo¬ 
ple themfelves are as much amazed at, as if it had not 
been their own doing. 

Coriolanus made a mortifying experience of this 
levity and inconftancy of the Roman People, of whofe 
luffrages he had at firft allured himfelf as certain and 
infallible. We have obferved, that he had not the 
amiable qualities of moderation, complacency, and 
patience, fo necefiary to the public man, which are 
the fruits of education and reflection. This refufal 
enraged him to a degree not to be exprefled. He 
gave a loofe to complaints and reproaches, without 
obferving any meafures. To one nurtured till then in 
the midft of praifes and applaufes, the ignominy of 
being rejected was the more affeCting. He did not 
refleCt, that the Roman People, jealous to excefs of 
their liberty, pretended to be abfolute mafters of their 
futfrages, and to give them to whom they pleafed, 
without being obliged to render any account why they 
did fo. The citizens who embarked on this tempeftu- 
ous fea, were to expeCt high winds and tempefts, to 
fupport the caprice and levity of the People with-mo¬ 
deration, to ufe their utmoft endeavours to bring over 
fuch as were not in their intereft, to retain the favour 
of fuch as were, and to conciliate thofe who declared 
openly againft them. Thofe indeed who had no regard 
for honours might Ipare themfelves all thefe pains: but 
as foon as they afpired to them, and fet up as candi¬ 
dates for offices, it was neceflfary to undergo all thele 
difagreeable cares, and laborious application. And 
this was what the haughty fpirit of Coriolanus could 
not digeft. 

M. Minucius. 

Aul. Sempronius. 

The preceding Confullhip had been attended with 
great troubles; and that which begins now will be 

more 
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more tempeftuous. The Confuls were fcarce entered A.R.563. 
upon office, when advice came, that the Deputies A "g‘ C ‘ 
were returned from Sicily with fifty thoufand * Me- Liv. 
dimhi of corn, half of which they had purchafed atp, l + ’: 35 ‘ 
a very low price, and the reft was a prefent from the Cori’o. m p. 
King -f- of Syracufe, who had even paid for the freight * 2 4* 
of it. When it was known at Rome, that fhips laden 
with corn were arrived from Sicily, the Patricians 
were a long time deliberating upon the method to be 
obferved in the diftribution of it. The moft reafon- 
able amongft them, and fuch as w'ere moft inclined in 
favour of the People were of opinion, that the king’s 
prefent of corn fhould be given gratis to the poor ci¬ 
tizens •, and that the reft, which had been bought with 
the public money, fhould be fold at a very moderate 
price: that this was a certain means for appeafing the 
People, and for reconciling them by marks of bene¬ 
volence to the nobility and the rich. But others, more 
proud and more averfe to popular government, were 
for treating the Plebeians with the utmoft rigour, and 
for having the Patricians fell the corn very dear, in 
order to teach them againft their will to be more do¬ 
cile, and more obedient to the laws. 

Coriolanus, the declared enemy of the Tribunitian 
power, of which only the name and idea put him into 
a fury, diftinguifhed himfelf above all the reft by his 
violent and feditious difcourfe, crying out with a loud 
voice, that the time was come for abolifhing the office 
of Tribunes for ever, and for re-eftablifhing the Com¬ 
monwealth in its firft flate. “ If they are for having 
“ provifions on the antient foot,” faid he, “ let them 
“ reftore the Senate its antient rights. Shall we fuf- 
“ fer a new Plebeian magiftracy, inftituted to fubjedt 
“ us ? Become almoft a vile Have, fhall I fee a Sici- 
“ nius over my head, in whofe prefence I muft bow 
“ down and crouch to the earth ? Is he then better 

* The Greeks called a meafure Medimnus, .according to Sudanis, 
that contained fifty buihel. 

+ This was the famous Gelo, whom the Syracufans made King for 
having defeated the Carthaginians. 

S 2 “ than 
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A. R. 263- “ than Tarquin, whofe pride we could not hear ? Let 
Ant. t. ce retreat: let him draw the populace after him : 

“ let him go and fettle upon the Sacred mountain, or 
“ on any other hill he likes bell:. No body hinders 
“ him : the ways are open. The populace cry fa- 
“ mine •, they lament, they defpair. They well de- 
“ ferve it. Let them enjoy the fruits of their revolt: 

“ let them feel the evils of which themfelves were the 
“ caufe, by leaving our lands uncultivated. Nothing 
but fuffering can reduce them to reafon and their 
“ duty.” 

The People were in the higheft fury, when they 
heard the difcourle of Coriolanus repeated : for the 
Tribunes had been fent for by the Senate, and had 
been prefent at the deliberation. “ We are now,” 
cried they, “ to be attacked w'ith famine like ene- 
“ mies. The corn of Sicily, the only refource that 
fortune offered us, is refufed us. The bread is to 
“ be taken out of our mouths, unlefs we give up 
“ our Tribunes tied hand and foot to Coriolanus. 
“ Either death or flavery are the only choice this 
“ new Tyrant leaves us.” The multitude in their 
rage wanted but' little of forcing the gates, and en¬ 
tering the Senate. But the Tribunes contenting 
themfelves with laying the whole blame upon Corio¬ 
lanus, fent to demand him, in order to his defending 
himfelf before the People. When they faw that their 
Lictors were driven away with violence, they went in 
perfon, attended by the TEdiles, to fetch him by force, 
and meeting w T ith him as he came out of the Senate, 
the fEdiles prepared to feize him. The Patricians ran 
to his aid, kept off the Tribunes, and even ftruck 
fome of their officers. Night put an end to this difor- 
der, and feparated them. 

From that day enfued on both fides abundance of 
afiemblies, deliberations, and violent harangues, efpe- 
cially on that of the People. Sicinius, one of the 
Tribunes, after the fharpeft invedtives, pronounced 
lenience of death againft Coriolanus, as the decree of 
himfelf and his Collegues, by way of punifhment for 
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the infult committed in the perfons of the Atdiles; A.R.263. 
and he was for having him immediately thrown from An g' c ' 
the Tarpeian rock. But the Tribunes, after many 
vain attempts, confined themfelves to citing Coriola- 
nus to take his trial before the People. Coriolanus 
received that propofal at firft with his ufual air of 
haughtinefs and contempt, and did not feem in much 
pain about it, affirming, that the Tribunes had no 
power by their office, but for the defence of the Peo¬ 
ple, and not to attack others, and that confequently 
they had no right to fummon a Senator to a trial. And 
indeed the attempt was without example, and might 
have terrible coniequences. The Senate was perfectly 
aware of them ; and contrary to the opinion of fome 
of their body, always averle to moderate meafures, they 
thought it necelfary to try the method of favour and 
reconciliation. The firft thing they refolved, was 
to fet a very moderate price upon the provifions, 
with defign to mollify the multitude. The fecond 
was, to prevail upon the Tribunes to defifl, at the 
requeft of the Senate, from proceeding againft Corio¬ 
lanus ; or, if that could not be effected, at leaft to 
obtain delays from them, in order to give the People 
time to cool. The decree concerning the fale of corn 
was paffed, and received with general fatisfadtion. It 
was conceived in thefe terms: “ That all things ne- 
ceffary to life ffiould be fold at as low prices as before 
the troubles.” But the Tribunes could not be -per- 
fuaded to drop their profecution of Coriolanus. The 
only favour they would grant, was to defer the trial as 
long as the Confuls ffiould defire it. 

A circumftance that happened at this time, fupplied 
them with an occafion of fulpending the affair. Thofe 
of the deputies who had been fent to Sicily, and were 
bringing to Rome the King’s prefent of corn to the Ro¬ 
man people, were taken by pirates of Antium. They 
feized the ffiips laden with provifions, which were in 
harbour at fome diftance from their territory, carried 
them home, put the deputies in prifen, and made prize 
of all their money. The Confuls, upon this news, fent 
S 3 depu- 
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A.R. 263. deputies to the Antiates ^ and upon their refufal to 
A ”g 9 C * make fatisfaflion, refolved to take it fword in hand. 
A ftrong army was raifed, and the Senate paflfed a de¬ 
cree for fufpending all juridical proceedings public 
and private, whiift the troops fhould continue in the 
field. But that time was fhorter than expected. The 
Antiates, informed that the Romans were marching 
againft them with all their forces, humbly requefted 
peace, and fent home the prifoners with all the corn 
and money they had taken. Thus the campaign was 
foon over, and the army returned to Rome. 

As foon as the troops were difmiffed, Sicinius, then 
Tribune of the People for the fecond time, called an 
affembly, and afligned Coriolanus a day for his ap¬ 
pearance. The Confuls, after having confulted the 
Senate, did not judge it proper to abandon a matter 
of that confequence to the decifion of the People ; 
and pretended that it had been a cuftom from imme¬ 
morial time to propofe affairs firfh in the Senate, and 
afterwards to lay them before the People: a cuftom, 
which even the Kings had ftridtly obferved. That af¬ 
ter the Tribunes had propofed their grievances, the 
Senate would determine as ufual, whether the People 
ought to take cognizance of this accufation. The 
Tribune Junius, the fame haranguer who had fo great 
a fhare in the laft troubles, made his collegues con- 
fent at firft to the propofal of the Confuls : but the 
next day, upon more mature reflection, being fent for 
by the Senate, he reprefented ftrongly, that the Peo¬ 
ple could not be refufed what they demanded on this 
occafion without manifeft injuftice. He pretended, 
“ That in virtue of the law Valeria, which permitted 
appealing from the decrees of the Patrician magiftrates 
to the judgment of the People, they had a right to 
fummon Coriolanus directly before their tribunal, 
without having occafion for any decree of the Senate. 
He infilled very much upon the equality of the power 
and authority, which ought to fubfift between the Se¬ 
nate and People, as equally forming the two parts of 
the ftatc.” “ The People,” continued he, cc have 

“ had 
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u had the honour of fuftaining bloody wars in con- A. R. 263. 
“ jun£lion with you, and it is with their aid that you c * 
“ have terminated them fuccefsfully. You are ob- 
“ liged to them for not being fubjefted to the yoke 
“ of any other People, and for the power of giving 
c< the law to all your neighbours. It is therefore but 
“ juft that the equality between you and us fhould 
<c be well eftabliflied. Now in what manner is this 
“ equality, which is no more than our natural Right, 
u to be attained, if the fear of trials is not employed 
“ as a barrier againft all perfons whatfoever who fhould 
“ prefume to make attempts againft our lives and li- 
cc berties ? We do not difpute the firft rank, nor the 
fplendor of the magiftracy, with you : nor do we 
u envy thofe amongft you the marks of honour upon 
<c whom fortune and their valour have conferred them. 
u But all of us, as citizens, have the fame right not 
u to fuffer outrages and infults with impunity. As 
cc much therefore as we are difpofed to yield you all 
“ the fplendor of your prerogatives, fo much are we 
“ refolved to fupport our equality with you in all that 
u relates to natural right. If any of us had happened 
to lpeak of your order with the fury Coriolanus 
“ vented againft ours, what had been your refent- 
“ ment! He has ventured to fay publickly, and in 
“ the face of the whole city, that it was neceffary to 
“ abolifh for ever the Tribunitiarwpower, the afylum 
cc of the People, the bulwark of liberty, * and the 
“ pledge of our peace and re-union; and that the 
“ time was come for letting loofe your wrath againft 
the People, in cruihing them by mifery and famine. 

“ And you are for having us fuffer fuch an infolence 
to pafs with impunity •, and that it fhould not be in 
“ our power, without your permiffion, to try fo cri- 
u minal a citizen, becaufe he is one of your body !” 

When Junius had fpoke to this effe£t, and his col- 
legues had added what they thought fit, the Senate be¬ 
gan to give their opinions. Appius was one of the firft 
that fpoke, which he did with his ufual vehemence. 

I fhould have been glad to have been deceived in my 

S 4 ’ 
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A.R. 263.“ conjectures,” faid he, “ as I have often prayed the 
Ant. c. u q 0( j s j might, when I forefaw that you would find 
“ neither honour, equity, nor advantage, in the re- 
“ turn of our revolters. And accordingly, as often 
“ as that affair was brought into deliberation, I was 
“ always both the firfb to oppofe that peace, and the 
“ laft that perfifted in my opinion, even when I faw 
“ myfelf abandoned by every body. You now fee, 
“ Fathers, that my fufpicions and fears were but too 
“ well founded, and that your favours have been at- 
tended only with the hatred and enmity of thofe up- 
“ on whom you conferred them. Not contented with 
“ having obtained the remittance of their debts, and a 
“ general amnefty of their revolt, they extorted the 
“ office of Tribunes from you •, under pretence of 
“ moderating your power, and of having protestors 
againft the violence of the Great, but in reality to 
“ fubvert the foundations of the Commonwealth, and 
“ to transfer the government of the ftate from us to 
“ the People : a mortal wound to your authority, at 
“ which we fhall long, very long, bleed. And now 
“ behold another, I venture to fay more dangerous than 
“ the firft, which they are preparing to give you, in 
“ feeming to attack only Coriolanus. Though there 
“ were nothing more in queftion, than the particular 
“ interefts of a Senator, fo diftinguifhed by his birth, 
“ valour, and great actions, honour would oblige us 
“ all to expofe ourfelves for preventing one of our body 
“ from appearing before the People, who in regard to 
“ him would be accufers, witneffes, and judges, as 
“ well as arbiters of the punifhment confequential of 
“ their fentence. And indeed, to confent to fuch an 
“ enormity, were to carry a man to execution, not to 
“ a trial according to the rules of juftice. But other 
“ far more important interefts are now at ftake. Your- 
“ felves. Fathers, your authority, your whole body 
“ are now ftruck at. They pretend to have a right 
“ to try every Senator independently of you. And 
“ upon what do they found this pretenfion ? Why up- 
“ on the law Valeria, wherein there is not afingleword 

“ to 
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“ to that purpofe; and which has no other intent, A. R. 263. 
“ than to contribute to the eafe of the Plebeian fami- An * - c - 
“ lies, by permitting them to appeal from the judg- 4 9 ‘ 

“ ments of the magiftrates to thofe of the People. 

“ If fuch a pretenfion be fuffered to take place, (which 
“ may the Gods forbid) I repeat it. Fathers, there is 
“ an end of the Senate. Remember, that hitherto 
<c your condefcenlions and eafinefs have ruined every 
“ thing, and be allured that you will never obtain 
“ any thing from the People but by inflexible fe- 
“ verity.” 

This difcourfe of Appius was differently received, 
according to the diverfity of opinions that divided the 
Senate : but it appeared in general too violent with 
refpeft to the prefent conjuncture. When he had 
done, Manius Valerius rofe up to fpeak : he was, as 
we have already feen, the molt moderate and popular 
of all the Senators. He highly prailed thofe who fear¬ 
ed nothing fo much as rekindling dangerous quarrels 
for light caufes, and who preferred concord and good 
underftanding to every other intereft. He added, 

“ That in leaving the People the liberty of trying, 
and the Senate giving them that mark of their good¬ 
will, the affair perhaps would go no farther: that 
contented with feeing theml'elves mailers of the fate 
of Coriolanus, they would treat him with more favour 
than rigour. That if the Tribunes urged their profe- 
cution to the utmoft, and would oblerve all the ufual 
formalities, the decifion would at leafb depend on the 
fuffrages of the People: that then the People could 
not fail of acquitting Coriolanus, either out of refpeft 
for his perfon, whole merit and great actions they well 
knew, or in gratitude to the Senate, who had com¬ 
plied with their inltances, and granted them this new 
power. However, he exhorted the Confuls, Senators, 
and all the Patricians, to be prefent at the trial, and 
to intreat the People not to aft with fcverity: that 
their prefence would be of infinite weight towards 
preferving the life of the accufed.” But he add refled 
himfelf to Coriolanus with moll force, and joining re- 
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A.R.263. monftrances with exhortations, and prayers with autho- 
Ann c. r j t y.^ k e fjjg utmoft to induce his compliance. “ He 
49 ’ conjured him, as he was accufed of being the caufe of 
' the feuds, which had arofe between the People and 
Senate, as his natural loftinefs was interpreted a fecret 
propenfity to tyranny, and as an open rupture was 
apprehended on his account, with all the misfortunes 
that attend civil wars, not to confirm the ideas con¬ 
ceived of him, by too much obftinacy, and the in¬ 
flexibility of his difpofition. He reprelented to him, 
that it was much better to affume more gentle and 
moderate fentiments, to appear as an accufed perfon, 
and abandon himfelf to the difcretion of thofe who 
made complaints againft him, and to juftify himfelf 
againft the calumnies laid to his charge. He implor¬ 
ed him in the name of the Gods and his country, that 
he would add to his many other excellent qualities a 
little more mildnefs and condefcenfion, in order to 
prevent the fatal effefits of civil diffenfions, of which 
he drew a lively and pathetic picture, which he accom¬ 
panied with tears.” 

Seeing the Senate much moved, he continued to 
fpeak with ftill greater confidence as follows. “ Suffer 
“ me, Fathers, to open my heart to you, and to ex- 
“ plain freely what I have long thought. If there 
“ be any means in our power, either for continuing 
“ the Commonwealth in its prefent flourifhing condi- 
“ tion, or for preferving unity and concord amongft 
“ us, which I confider as its life and foul; I know 
“ nothing that can conduce fo much to thofe defirable 
“ ends, as admitting the People into the adminiftra- 
“ tion of affairs, and fo to temper the government 
“ thereby, that neither the Patricians nor Plebeians 
“ may engrofs all authority, but dividing it with each 
“ other, that both may concur to the common good. 
“ When only one of the two orders has the fovereign 
“ power in their hands, it may eafily efcape them, and 
“ be carried to excefs. But if, by a wife and juft 
“ mixture, that power be divided between them, the 
“ leaft abufe of it, the leaft innovation, and depar- 

“ ture 
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i<: ture from difcipline, committed by the one, will be a.r. 263 
oppofed by the other, more faithful and determi- c * 
‘ 4 nate to obviate fuch faults, and to fupport order in 
all its force. A fmall number of perlons of worth 
‘ 4 fuffice for fubverting the tyrannical power of one 
‘ 4 man, when it degenerates into pride and cruelty, as 
<4 we have happily experienced. In a State governed 
<c as the Commonwealth now is, by a certain choice of 
‘ 4 diftinguilhed perfons, if thofe in office, corrupted 
44 by luxury and opulence, fhould go fo far as to de- 
‘ c fpife juftice and the other virtues, it is the bufinels 
<c of a wife people to reform them, and to fruftrate 
' 4 their pernicious views. And when the people on 
44 their fide forget themfelves, and from the due 
44 bounds of fubmiffion proceed to licence and difor- 
44 der, it is incumbent on the great perfons of the State 
44 to reduce them by force to their duty. It is this 
44 balance, this divifion of power, that conftitutes the 
44 fafety of a State. If I apprehend that the fpirit of 
44 tyranny may introduce itfelf into the Senate, it is 
44 not with refpedt to the prefent time : it is not you, 

44 Fathers, that I have in view, who have fhewn your- 
44 felves the enemies of tyrants in their definition. 

44 But, when I confider who may come after us, and 
44 reflect on the unhappy changes time may induce, I 
44 cannot diffemble my concern, and the fear I am in, 
u that the Senate, become too powerful in procefs of 
“ time, fhould change the forrn of the State, and de- 
ceiving the peeple by fpecious artifices, re-eftablifh 
the authority of a fingle perfon. 

In admitting the people to fhare in the govern- 
cc ment of the Commonv/ealth, you obviate thefe in- 
cc conveniences. A man whofe ambition fhould make. 

“ him defire to exalt himfelf above all others, and 
“ who, to fucceed therein, fhould form a faction in 
“ the Senate, ready to undertake any thing for his 
“ fervice ; (I beg you will not be offended at fuch a 
44 fuppofition ; when we have the public good in view, 

44 it is allowable to fuppofe any thing) fuch a man, 

44 however high his credit might be, would find op- 

44 pofers 
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A.R i 63- “ pofers in the Tribunes, who would have good rea- 
A ^ c * “ f° n t0 fummon him to a trial, and to oblige him to 
“ give an account of his condtnft before a whole peo- 
“ pie, though of a rank and condition much inferior 
“ to his own ; and if he were found guilty of any 
« treafon, he would be fubjeft as well as others to the 
“ punifhment his crime Ihould deferve. But left the 
“ people, invefted with fo great a power, Ihould grow 
“ licentious in the ufe of it, and feduced by bad ad- 
“ vifers, fhould render themfelves formidable to the 
“ nobility, (for the fmall are no lefs lufceptible of ty- 
“ ranny than the great) to repel their infolence, and 
“ reduce them to their duty, in fuch conjunctures, a 
“ Dictator of known prudence and zeal might be 
4t created, whofe abfolute and unlimited power might 
“ put a ftop to the evil in its birth. This plan of go- 
“ vernment, as long as a wife balance is preferved be- 
“ tween the two parties, that compofe it, will conftitute 
“ the happinefs and ftrength of Rome •, and is what 
“ now induces me to defire, that you will grant the 
“ People the power they demand of dying Marcius.” 

Coriolanus feeing all the Senators, except a very 
fmall number, give into the opinion of Valerius, and 
that the Senate was upon the point of palling their de¬ 
cree, demanded, as they were determined contrary to 
his expectation to give him up to the People, that the 
Tribunes might be ordered to declare of what crime 
they accufed him, and upon what head they pretended 
to proceed againft him. After having conferred to¬ 
gether, they anfwered that they accufed him of having 
affefted the tyranny, and that he was to juftify himfelf 
as to that point. “ If to refute that pretended crime 
“ be all, replied Coriolanus, I abandon myfelf to the 
“ judgment of the People, and do not oppofe the 
“ decree of the Senate.” That decree was immedi¬ 
ately palled: but, according to cuftom, the accufed was 
granted a fufpence till the third market-day, for pre¬ 
paring his apology. 

Thofe markets, amongft the Romans, were held 
every ninth day. On thofe days the inhabitants of the 

country 
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country came to the city to fell their goods, and to a. r, i6y 
terminate the differences they had with each other. A “g‘ c ' 
They alio gave their voices at the fame time 'upon all 
that was brought before the People ; whether contefts 
were to be decided, laws inftituted, or magiftrates 
chofen. The fpace of three market-days, which in¬ 
cluded twenty-feven days complete, was always allow¬ 
ed, before any thing was decided concerning any 
affair, in order that no body might be ignorant of the 
matter in deliberation. This was an indifpenfible for¬ 
mality, with refpeCt to the validity of all that was 
done by the authority of the People. 

When the Tribunes had received the decree of the 
Senate, they repaired to the Forum, where, after having 
affembled the People, they read it, and gave it great 
praifes. They afterwards affigned Coriolanus a day 
for making his defence, and for the decifion of his 
caufe. 

When that day arrived, great numbers of the inha¬ 
bitants of the country poured into the city, and took 
poffeffion of the Forum at day-break. The expecta¬ 
tion of both parties was equally great, each fide con- 
fidering the fuccefs of this affair, as the blow which 
was to determine their fafetv and liberty. The Pa¬ 
tricians earneftly demanded, that the affembly of the 
People jfhould be held by centuries, in which they 
were fure of the plurality of voices, for reafons which 
have been given above : but the Tribunes having re- 
prefented, that in an affair, wherein the rights of the 
People, and the liberty of the public were concerned, 
it was but juft that all the citizens, without regard to 
rank or riches, fhould have an equal right to give 
their fuffrages, they carried alfo this point, and pre¬ 
vailed, that die affemblies fhould be held by tribes, 
in which all conditions being- confounded, the advan- 
tage was manifeftly on the fide of the Plebeians and 
the poor, who always made the majority in them. It 
was upon occafion of the trial of Coriolanus, that the 
Roman People gave their voices by tribes for the firfl: 
time. 


Before 
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A.R.263. Before the caufe came on, the Conful Minucius firft 
^48*0 C * a f cen ded the Tribunal, and fpoke in the name of the 
whole Senate. “ After having enumerated all the 
favours the Patricians had heaped upon the People, in¬ 
filled much upon the advantages of peace and unity, 
and ftrongly recommended to take the counfel in fo 
important an affair of thofe whom they knew to be 
perfons of honour and probity, and truly affedled 'to 
their country; he concluded with exhorting them not 
to condemn Coriolanus, to acquit him in confideration 
of his great merit, and to remember the prodigies of 
valour and bravery which he had fliewn on fo many 
occafions for the defence of the dominion and liberty 
of the Roman People. He reprefented to them, that 
it did not confifi either with their juflice or wifdom to 
confine themfelves to fome vain words, which might 
have efcaped him in the heat of difcourfe, and to for¬ 
get the acknowledgment they owed him for fo many 
glorious exploits. That they had one great motive 
for piquing themfelves on their generofity in refpedt 
to him, as he had fubmitted himfelf to the difcretion 
of his enemies, and confented to (land the award of 
their judgment. That if, always implacable in their 
anger and hatred, they refufed to be reconciled to him, 
they would have fome regard at leaft for the Senate, 
who earneflly demanded their grace for Coriolanus. 
That they would fuffer themfelves to be moved by the 
entreaties of three hundred of the principal citizens of 
Rome, who made his intereft their own in the^ftridleft 
manner : and that, if they would not acquit him as 
innocent, they would at leaft grant fo great a number 
of illuftrious fuppliants their pardon for a fingle crimi¬ 
nal. He concluded with putting the Tribunes in mind 
not to alledge any crime againft Marcius, but that of 
afpiring at the tyranny, according to their engagement 
before the Senate.” 

After the Conful quitted the tribunal, Sicinius, the 
principal Tribune, who had prepared his fpeech long 
before, made a long detail of all that Coriolanus had 
either laid or done to prevent the leffening the price 

of 
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of corn, and for aboliffiing the office of Tribune, under A. R. 163. 
pretence of the relation of thofe words and fa£ts to the A ^’ 9< C ' 
crime of tyranny. 

Coriolanus now prepared to fpeak. He went back 
to his earlieft youth, and began with a long enumera¬ 
tion of the campaigns he had ferved for the defence of 
the Commonwealth, the crowns he had received from 
the hands of the generals, the prifoners he had taken 
from the enemy, the citizens he had faved in battle ; 
and called to witnefs the captains under whom he had 
ferved, and thofe who owed him their lives, each 
by their names, for they were prefent, and gave 
evidence for him with laments and groans. But when 
he proceeded to tear off his robes, and fhew the ho¬ 
nourable wounds he had received before, and a iked 
the Tribunes whether thofe were the proofs of the 
crime of which they accufed him, and of a< 5 tions that 
tended to the tyranny; almoft all that were prefent 
were moved even to tears. 

The Tribunes, who perceived that their criminal 
was upon the point of efcaping out of their hands, 
changed their attack, and laid a new crime to his 
charge ; this was his not having delivered into the 
public treafury, as the law directed, the fpoils which 
he had taken in the country of the Antiates, but having 
divided them amongft his foldiers, in order to make 
himfelf creatures, to be employed upon occalion for 
his pernicious defigns, according to the cuftom of 
ufurpers, whofe largeffes are their ufual methods for 
the attainment of the tyranny. 

This new accufation perplexed Coriolanus, who did 
not expeft it, and therefore made but a bad reply 
and it occafioned a great change in the minds of the 
multitude, always fluctuating, and accuftomed to a- 
bandon themfelves blindly to the (lighted impreffions. 

The Tribunes paffed fentence of perpetual baniffiment 
againft the accufed : it was the cuftom for them to 
pronounce their judgments firft. Their opinion was 
afterward referred to the deliberation of the Tribes ; 
which were twenty-one in number. Nine of them 

voted 
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^Aift c 3 ' vote ^ ^ or ac( l u i tt i n o Coriolanus, and the other twelve 
’ for condemning him. 

When the lentence was'pafied, the people were 
more rejoiced, and conceived greater pride and haugh- 
tiiiefs, than from all the battles they had ever gained, 
believing that they had entirely reduced the power of 
the Patricians by this blow : but the Senate was fo 
much affiidted and confounded at it, that they could 
not hold up their heads, and perceived then the irre¬ 
parable fault they had committed; complaining highly 
of Valerius, whofe advice was confidered as a criminal 
timidity, that had betrayed the interefts of, his order, 
and rendered the People the abfolute arbiters of the 
fate of the principal citizens. 

Coriolanus was conducted home amjdft the tears 
and lamentations of his friends, whom fo terrible a 
ftroke had quite overwhelmed with grief. As for him- 
felf, far from complaining of his difgrace, far from 
being foftened with the tears he occafioned, or from 
{hewing the leaft fign of weaknefs, he appeared more 
undaunted, and greater than ever. The fight of his 
wife and mother, who tore their habits, beat their 
breads, and filled the whole houie with their cries, at 
the moment of the mod: affedting feparation, neither 
daggered his courage, nor abated his conftancy. He 
contented himfelf with (peaking kindly to them, and 
exhorting them to bear their misfortune with patience. 
He recommended his children to their care, of whom 
the one was ten years old, and the other full at the 
bread;; and without giving his family any other marks 
of his tendernefs, or carrying any thing with him into 
banifhment, he went to the gates of the city, attended 
by a fmall number of clients, who would not leave 
him, and faid nothing to any body of the place he 
had pitched upon for his retreat. 

Coriolanus was cotemporary with Themidocles, - 
whofe fate was almod the fame. * For both, after 

* Uterque, cum civis egregius fuilTet, popnli ingrati pulfus injuria, 
fe ad holies contulit, conatumque iracundise fuoe morte fedavit. Cic. 
in Brut, n. 4.2. .[ 

having 
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having rendered their country important fervices, were 1 
condemned to banifhment by the injuftice of an un¬ 
grateful people, and retired into banilhment amongft 
the enemy, where they died. 

We have already feen two mortal wounds given the 
authority of the Senate ^ the inftitution of Tribunes, 
and tiie power of trying the Senators granted to the 
People. Whatever augmentation the power of .the 
People .received from thence, was fo much loft to that 
of the Patricians : and the latter were more to be 
blamed on that account,’ as it was by their own fault 
that change happened. Moft of them, cfpecially the 
youngeft, were full of contempt for the Plebeians, 
whom they confidered as the dregs of the Common¬ 
wealth, incapable of entering into the adminiftration 
of affairs, unworthy of filling anyplace of importance, 
and whom, for that r'eafon, they were for keeping per¬ 
petually in a ftate of meannefs and fervitude. Was 
there any equity, or even prudence, in this conduct ? 
Were the Patricians a different ipecies of men from 
the Plebeians ? Was there not often as ..folid merit 
of every kind to be found amongft the latter as amongft 
the former ? Did they not form a part of the State, 
and infinitely the moft numerous, as well as them ? 
Would it not have confifted with the wifdom of the 
Patricians to have divided the advantages of the go- 
, vernment with thofe, who fupported as well as jhem- 
felves, and much more than them, both its expenccs 
and dangers ? The People will obtain by degrees and 
fucceffively all the dignities of the State •, but it will 
always be in a manner at the point of the fword, and 
after long conflicts. What may be faid in *excufe of 
the Senate, is, that the opinions of the wilVft were not 
always followed: an inconvenience common enough 
in great bodies. It is, however, remarkable, that not- 
withftanding this haughtinefs, which is in a manner 
natural to the 7 -Nobility, violent counfels feldom or 
ever took place in the Senate *, and that, though they 
did not give, way without great repugnance, they chofe 
at leatt, when the danger was urgent, rather to abandon 
Vol. I. .T Their 
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their rights, than to perpetuate divifions, or excite a 
civil war. 

Some few days after the departure of Coriolanus, 
the eleftion of Confuls came on, when the People 
elected 
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Coriolanus left Rome full of hatred and fury againft 
his country, and meditating a fignal vengeance againft 
it. He retired with this view to Antium amongft the 
Volfci, to follicit them to take arms, knowing them 
to be powerful in troops and money, and conceiving 
rightly, that the blows they had received in the laft war 
had not fo much diminifhed their forces, as excited 
their jealoufy, and augmented their animofity. The 
bitter complaints and violent menaces which he was 
often heard to vent ag*ainft Rome, occafioned the 

yj * 

Volfci to place an entire confidence in him, which 
augmented every day. He lodged at the houfe of 
Attius Tullus, a perfon of the higheft credit in his 
country, as well for his birth as his riches, authority, 
and the merit of his great adtions. Their common 
hatred of Rome eafily extinguifhed the perfonal enmity 
which had long lub lifted between them, and even foon 
united them in a firm friendfliip. Tullus was for 
lofing no time, and for marching to Rome with all the 
forces of the Volfci, whilft the fedition was ftill on 
foot, and the city had none but weak chiefs at the head 
of it. Coriolanus did not believe it necefiary to be 
fo hafty. The Volfci had loft abundance of people 
in the preceding war, not to mention the ravages lately 
made by the plague in their country; and there was 
reafon to fear, that they could not eafily be induced 
to refume their arms, after their ill fuccefs. Befides 
which, there was a fufpenfion of arms between the 
Romans and them, and a truce of two years confirm¬ 
ed by a treaty, which it was to be wilhed that the Ro¬ 
mans fhould be the firft to break. The means for 
this Coriolanus llipplied, which Tullus highly ap¬ 
proved. 
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proved, and which fucceeded effectually, as we are 
going to (hew. 

Rome was preparing to celebrate the Great Gaines 
over again, upon account of a very fingular event, 
which I (hall relate as I find it in my Authors, though 
I am far from being willing to anfwer for the truth of 
it. In the morning of the day on which they had 
been reprefented, the mafter of a fiave had made him 
crofs the Circus in a very mournful equipage, having 
caufed him to be whipt through it with rods feverely; 
and immediately after the games began. After fome 
days were elapfed, Jupiter Capitolinus, fay our au¬ 
thors, appeared in the night to an old Plebeian, named 
Atinius, and ordered him to go to the Confuls, and 
tell them, that Jupiter was not fatisfied with the per- 
fon who led the dance in the lad games: that they 
fhould give him another dancer, and begin the feftival 
again: and that otherwife it would be the worfe for 
them. The good man, when he waked, defpifedthis 
dream, as one of thofe phantoms of the night, to which 
no regard was to be had, and was afraid to go to the 
magiltrates with a (lory that might make him ridicu¬ 
lous. His difobedience coft him dear : his fon died 
fuddenly, without having been fick. The next night, 
Jupiter'appeared to him again, and allied him, how 
he liked his contempt of the order of the Gods ; and 
added, that if he perfifted in his difobedience, fome- 
thing dill worfe would befal him. The menace was 
terrible. However, as he ftiil delayed, himfelf was 
fuddenly (truck with the palfy, wdiich deprived him of 
the ufe of all his members. He could now defer it no 
longer. He caufed himfelf to be carried in a chair to 
the Senate, where he related all that had happened. 
He had no fooner done fpeaking, than the ufe of his 
limbs was redored. Jupiter ought alfo in judice to 
have reftored him his fon. 

Every body knows how high the credulity and fu- 
perdition of the Romans rofe. They did not doubt 
but that the (lave, whofe pain had made him make. 
fuch terrible contorfions a moment before the folem- 
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nity began, was the bad Dancer, who had difpleafed 
Jupiter. The mafter who had treated his flave fo 
unmercifully was fought for •, and after he had been 
punilhed as he deferved, the Senate, by an exprefs 
decree, appointed new games in honour of the fame 
God and in order to make them the more magnificent, 
expended twice as much money upon them, as had been 
employed in the firft. 

C. Junius. 

P. PlNARIUS. 

Thefe games were celebrated in the Confulfhip of 
Junius and Pinarius, immediately after their entering 
upon office. All the youth of the Volfci, at the de¬ 
fire of Tullus, repaired from their feveral cities to 
Rome, and their numbers were fo great, that abun¬ 
dance of them were obliged to retire into the facred 
and public places, private houfes not fufficing to con¬ 
tain them. They were feen walking about the city in 
large troops, fo that people began to conceive ful'pi- 
cions of fome bad defign. In the mean time aperfon 
of confidence, fuborned by Tullus to inform the Con- 
fuls as he was inftru&ed, acquitted himfelf of his com- 
miffion, and went to them, pretending to have a fecret 
of importance to difcover. After having made them 
engage by oath to obferve inviolable fecrecy, he de¬ 
clared to them, that the Volfci had confpired to at¬ 
tack them during the games, and to fet fire to the 
city. The Confuls did not doubt the truth of his re¬ 
port. Without lofing time they affembled the Se¬ 
nate, who were no lefs credulous ; and an order was 
inftantly given for all the Volfci to quit the city be¬ 
fore night, upon pain of death. It was neceffary to 
comply without reply or delay. 

Tullus, who had left it with the firft, ftopt on pur- 
pofe at a certain place ; where, after having gathered 
about him a great number of the Volfci, whom he 
found in the higheft indignation, and breathing nothing 
but revenge: “ Are you fenfible, faid he, of the igno- 
“ miny with which you have juft been treated ? What! 

“ in 
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tc in the face of all the ftrangers, all the neighbouring . 
“ ftates, and fo numerous an affembly, do they fhame- 
“ fully drive you out of Rome, like impious and pro- 
“ fane wretches, whofe prefence would have polluted 
“ the folemnity of the games ! A day ? s delay would 
“ have coft us our lives, for which we are indebted 
“ to our immediate departure, if it may not rather be 
“ called fhameful and infamous flight. So grofs an 
“ affront is an open declaration of war, to the great 
“ misfortune of thofe who have made it, if you are 
“ men of courage.” Full of refentment before of 
themfelves, and Hill exafperated more by this difcourfe 
of Tullus, each returned to his own home, cariying 
with them a warm defire of revenge, which they eafily 
communicated to all that heard the account of what 
had pafled. The general affembly of the Volfci was 
called immediately after, and a war with the Romans, 
as the firft infraftors of the treaty, unanimoully re- 
folved. The command of the troops was given to 
Tullus and Coriolanus. 

Whilft preparations were making for the war, Co¬ 
riolanus, to lofe no time, took with him the moft re-> 
folute of the Volfci, and made a fudden irruption into 
the country of the Romans, before they fufpefted 
any fuch attempt. He made great fpoils there; 
but whilft he ravaged the whole country, he gave or¬ 
ders for fparing the lands of the nobility ; which very 
much augmented the diffenfion betv/een the Patricians 
and People, as he had rightly forefeen. After that 
expedition, which infinitely exalted the courage of the 
Volfci, and made them defpife their enemies, Coriola¬ 
nus led back" his troops, without having loft a Angle 
man. 

When the Volfci had afiembled all their forces, 
they were divided into two bodies; the one for the 
defence of the country, and the other to aft againft 
the Romans. Tullus, who had the choice of them, 
left the command of the latter to Coriolanus, on whofe 
merit every body greatly relied. And he did not de- 
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^Ant *c S " ce * ve t “ e hopes they had entertained of him * : which 
^g 7> ' fnews that the force of Rome confilted more in the 
ability of her generals, than in the number of her 
troops. Coriolanus marched firft againft the city of 
Circeii, a Roman colony, which furrendering at dif- 
cretion, was not plundered.- From thence he march¬ 
ed to ravage the country of the Latines, in hopes that 
the Romans would move to give him battle, in defence 
of their allies. But as the Confuls had only a very 
ffiort time to continue in office, they were unwilling 
to hazard any thing: fo that Coriolanus belieged and 
took feveral of the llrongeft places. 

A.R. i 56 . Sp. NAUTIUS. 

Ant. c. Sex. Furius. 

486, 

Coriolanus advanced with his troops towards Rome, 
and encamped at the Fofla Cluilia, about forty -f- fur¬ 
longs from Rome. His approach ftruck Rome with 
alarm and dread. The women were feen running to 
and fro about the ftreets in deipair, and the temples 
were filled with difconfolate old men imploring the aid 
of the Gods. J The People feldom efteem true merit, 
whilft they pofiefs it. Full of difdain and contempt 
for this illuftrious perfon, we have feen with what 
haughtinefs they treated him in refpeft to his trial : and 
now behold the fame people reduced to appear and 
crouch like fuppliants before him, not finding any 
other refource but in his clemency, to which they are 
determined recourfe ffiall be had at ail events. This 
was not the Senate’s opinion. They had decreed, that 
no treaty or peace with the Volfci fhouid be mention¬ 
ed, 'till they were retired out of the territory of Rome: 
but on this occafion they were not mailers. At the 

* Ut appareret ducibus validiorem quana exercitu rem Romanam 
efle. Liv. I. 2. c. 39. 

t At five miles from Rome, according to Livy ; which is much the, 
fame diftance. A mile, as Plutarch tells us, in Grace, p. 838, con¬ 
tained very near eight ftadia. So that forty fladia were fomething 
!efs than two leagues. 

i Faftidiolus ille in seftimandis .bonis fuis populus, qui reo non. 
pepcrccrat, exuli coaftus eft iupplicare, Val. Max. 1 . 5.C. 4. 
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warm and prefilng indances of the People they could 
not avoid lending ambalTadors to Coriolanus, to offer 
to recal him, and to implore him to put an end to the 
war. Though they were all either his relations or 
friends, he received them with extraordinary haugh- 
tinefs and diftance, and for his whole anfwer declared 
to them, “ That if the Romans defired to treat of" 
peace, they fhould begin by redoring to the Volfci all 
the places and lands they had taken from them during 
the preceding wars, and by granting them the free¬ 
dom of Rome, as they had done the Latines * : that 
otherwife he would make them fenfible, that banifh- 
ment, far from depreffing, had only exalted his 
courage.” Upon their returning a fecond time to im¬ 
plore him to moderate his refentment, he did not 
deign to give them the hearing. 

Rome was then in great confternation, but, how¬ 
ever, did riot lofe all hope. A new deputation was 
fent to him, compofed of the Pontiffs, Augurs, and 
Priefts, in their robes of ceremony, and in fome mea- 
fure carrying the majefly of the Gods along with 
them. But he treated them with as little regard. 

In this fad extremity, the Roman ladies aifembled 
at the houfe of Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus. 
They knew the tender refpeCt that generous Roman 
had always borne his mother : a fine example for 
young perfons ! Plutarch obferves, that he didinguifh- 
ed himfelf more from thofe of his age in this point, 
than by his valour and great actions. Inftead of pro- 
pofing glory to himfelf like others as the end of his 
exploits, Coriolanus referred glory itfelf to another 
end, which was the fatisfaftion and delight of his mo¬ 
ther. That die might hear him praifed, that die 
might fee him adorned with a crown as the reward 
due to his valour, that lhe might embrace him victo¬ 
rious, fhedding tears of joy, thefe made him in his 
fenfe the mod happy and the mod glorious of man¬ 
kind. The Roman ladies believed therefore, that 
Rome had dill a refource left in the mother of that 

* Adiiifurum ut appareat exiliofibi irritatosnonfratfos animosefTe, 
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haughty exile, * Veturia did not refufe herfelf to her 
country, and attended by * Volumnia, the wife of 
Coriolanus, and the two boys fhe had by him, of 
whom one was an infant in her arms, fhe went to the 
camp of the enemy, followed by a great number of 
pther ladies, j The women in this manner undertook 
to defend a city by their , prayers and tears, which the 
men were no longer able to defend by force of arms. 

J At the approach of thofe ladies, before who they 
were could be diftinguifhed, Coriolanus, whom neither 
the majefty of an auguft embaffy, nor refpedt for re¬ 
ligion and the prieftxhood, had been capable of moving, 
believed himfeif much better proof againft the tears 
of a troop of women. But upon being told by one 
of his officers, that he thought he perceived his mo¬ 
ther, wife, and children advancing towards him, he 
threw himfeif from his tribunal, and ran, almofl: out 
of his fenfes, and full of trouble and anguifh, to em¬ 
brace his mother. That truly Roman lady, employ¬ 
ing anger inftead of prayers, and pufhing back her 
fon with her hand: “ Stay, faid fhe to him with a 
look and tone of refentment, let me know before 
44 I receive your embraces, whether it is to a fon or an 

* Plutarch calls Coriolanus's mother Volumnia, and his wife Virgilia. 
f Et, quam armis viri defendere urbem non poftent, mulieres pre- 
cibus lacrymifque defenderunt. 

X Ubi ad caitra ventum eft, nuntiatumque Coriolano adefte ingens 
mulierum agmen, in prime, ut qui nec publica majeftate in legatis, 
nee in facerdotibus tanta offula oculis animoque religione motus efiet, 
znul to obftinatior ad versus lacrymas muliebres erat. Dein familiari- 
um quidem, qui inftgnem mceftitia inter ceteras cognoverat Veturiam, 
inter nurum nepotefque ftantem : Nili me fruftrantur, inquit, otuli, 
ma’-er tibi conjuxque & liberi adfunt. Coriolanus prope ut amen?, 
ccnfternatus, ab fede fua cum ferrat rnatri obviae complexum, mulier 
in iram ex precibus verfa : £c Sine, priufquam complexum accipio, 
feiam, inquit, ad hoftem, an ad filium venerim: captiva materne in 
caftris tuis fim ? In hoc me longa vita & infelix fene&a traxit, ut 
exuleni te, deinde hoftem viderem ? Potuifti populari hanc terram, 
quee te genuit atque aluit? Non tibi, quamvis infefto animo & minaci 
perveneras, ingredienti lines ira cecidit ? Non, cum in confpe&uRoma 
fuit, fticcurrit, Intra ilia mcenia domus ac penates mei funt, mater, 
conjux, liberique ? Ergo, ego nift peperiftem, Roma non oppugnaretur ?• 
Nifi filium haberem libera in libera patriamortuaeflem ? Sed ego nihil 
jam pati, nec tibi turpius quam mihi miferius poflum $ nec, utfim 
miferrima, diu futura fum. De his videris ; quos, ft pergis, aut im- 
matura mors, aut longa, fervitus manet*” Liv. c. 40. 
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£ ‘ enemy that I fpeak; and whether you regard me as A. R. Z C6. 
“ your mother, or your captive ? Was it for this that A ^ C- 
“ my unhappy age was reierved ? Have I lived fo 
“ long, only-firft to fee you banilhed, and then the 
“ enemy of your country ? Have you been capable 
“ of ravaging the land that gave you birth, and 
“ brought you up in its bofom ? How violent foever 
“ thy defire of revenge might be, whatever refent- 
“ ment thou mighteft have, did not the fight of thefe 
“ plains difarm thy rage ? and when Rome appeared 
“ before thy eyes, didll thou not think with thyfelf, 

“ Thofe walls which I am going to attack inclofe all 
“ that is deareft to me in the world, my houfe, my 
“ houfhold Gods, my mother, my wife, and chil- 
“ dren ? Had I then not been a mother, Rome had 
“ not been befieged. Had I not had a fon, I had 
“ died free in my free country. But I can fuffer 
“ nothing now, that is not more fhameful for you, 

“ than miferable for me •, neither will my mifery, 

“ however great, be of long continuance. Be thefe 
“ infants then your care ; who, if you perfift, are to 

fuffer either an untimely death, or a long flavery.” 

This difcourfe of Veturia was followed with the 
laments and groans of all the Roman ladies, who de¬ 
plored their own and their country’s misfortune. Co- 
riolanus could not withftand the reproaches of a mo¬ 
ther, for whom he had always had fo much refpedt 
and tendernefs. He embraced her, and cried out in 
her arms: “ Oh! mother, you have gained a cruel 
“ victory, that will foon prove fatal to me.” 

So tender a regard for a mother is highly eftima- 
ble : but he ought to have remembered that he owed 
ftill more regard to his country. And yet with what 
obduracy he received it in the perfons of the embaf- 
fadors ! and with what contempt did he treat religion 
itfelf in the Pontiffs who reprefented it! He did not 
know the different degrees of duties according- to the 
law * of nature, which gives the firfh rank to the Di- 

* Sunt graclus offidoriim, ex quibus quod cuique praeflet intelligi 
pofTit: ut prima Diis immortalibus, fecunda patrice, tertia parentibus, 
deiuceps gradatim reliquis debcantur. Ofiic. i. n. i Co, 
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A.R.266. vinity, the next to our country-, after which comes 
An $6 C ' that to fathers and mothers. 

Coriolanus, after having fpoke in this manner to 
Veturia, decamped. A treaty was concluded between 
the Romans and Volfci, and Rome was delivered from 
the danger. Authors do not agree concerning what 
became of Coriolanus after the fiege. Some believe, 
that after his return to Antium with the army, Tullus, 
who was become jealous of his glory and too great 
authority, caufed him to be killed in a popular com¬ 
motion : others fay he died in a different manner. 
Livy feems to adhere to the opinion of the antient 
hiftorian Fabius Pidtor, who makes him live to a very 
Multomi- great age, and repeats a famous faying of his, “ That 
ferius feni banifhment was a miferable thing, but much more fo 
g‘ inm to an old man.” 

He was equally regretted both by the Volfci and 
Romans, with whom his memory was ever after in 
great honour. The Roman ladies, in particular, 
fhewed as much concern and grief, as it was cuftomary 
to exprefs when they loft their neareft relations. They 
quitted their gold and purple, and other ornaments, 
and wore a general mourning for an whole year. 

The men were not jealous of the glory the ladies 
had acquired by delivering their country from fo great 
a danger. The Senate, in conjunction with the Peo¬ 
ple, decreed, that a temple fkould be erefted to Fe¬ 
male Fortune, (For tuna muliebri ) to preferve the re¬ 
membrance of fo fingular an event by a public mo¬ 
nument. It was built upon the road called Via La¬ 
tina, at five miles from Rome, that is to fay, in the 
place where Coriolanus’s mother had difarmed him by 
her remonftrances. This temple was finifhed and de¬ 
dicated the year following. Only the women had a 
right to enter it, and offer their prayers and facrifices 
to the Goddefs. 

Dionyf. We have feen Coriolanus, with many excellent qua- 
Hal - lities, end his life in a very miferable manner. Few 
Romans had more merit than him. He was above 
the pleafures that engrofs youth. He loved juftice, 

not 
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not from the necefllty which the laws impofe, or through 
fear of punifhments, but out of inclination, and an 
happy propenfity which feemed born with him. He 
did not efteem innocence as a virtue, fo great was his 
horror for vice, and his zeal to infpire others with an 
averfion for it. Never had fon more refpedt and com- 
plaifance for his mother than him. Becoming an or¬ 
phan by the death of his father, he believed that he 
owed Veturia the fame proportion of tendernefs and 
refpedt, as he Ihould have owed his father, had he 
lived. He was liberal and magnificent, and never 
fuffered his friends to languilh in indigence. He had 
a wonderful and incomparable talent for war, and but 
for the obftacles which he met with from the feditious, 
the Roman power, under his condudt, would have 
acquired great augmentations. 

A prevailing fault, which he had not taken care to 
corredt in his youth, loft him the fruit and merit of 
lb many fine qualities. He wanted complacency and 
condefcenfion. He had not that graceful carriage, 
thofe engaging manners, which prejudice people in a 
perfon’s favour, and win the heart. His difpofition 
was rough, and hard to reconcile, when once offended. 
Incapable of moderation in his refentment, he carried 
his anger to the moft vicious extremities. In a word, 
he wanted that addrefs and wife flexibility which gives 
way to the neceffity of affairs, and adapts itfelf to the 
difference of characters, with which a man has to deal. 
Always fullen and untradtable, he vented his ill hu¬ 
mour without diftindtion, and without refpedt to per- 
fons. Nothing hurt him more in the field than a ge¬ 
nius fo unfit for fociety. His excefiive rigour for fup- 
porting the laws and difcipline, that never admitted 
any medium, his too literal attachment to what he 
believed equitable, which rofe to an inflexible obfti- 
nacy, contributed more than any thing to irritate the 
People, and give them an averfion for him. Young 
perfons of quality Ihould learn from this example, 
how important it is to get the better of, and to fub- 

due. 
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A.R.266. due, what is called humour or temper : for this was 
■ a ^ , 6 c * the reigning vice of Coriolanus. 

This vice led him on by imperceptible degrees to 
that which of all exceffes is the moil horrid, and has 
the moil fatal confequences: this was to take arms 
againfl: his country *. Other crimes are limited in 
their effefts, and often extend no farther than one, or 
at moft a fmall number of perfons. But this, extin- 
guilhing in the heart all natural tendernefs for the 
country that gave us birth, turns its fury againfl: an 
whole city, an whole nation, carrying along with it 
ravages, fire and fword, murders, violations, and the 
moft dreadful facrileges. And this is what Coriolanus 
prepared for his country. It had indeed treated him 
unworthily, in repaying the important fervices he had 
done it by banifhment. But did he not know f , that 
it is with our country, as with our fathers and mo¬ 
thers, from whom children ought to fuffer the worft 
treatment with patience J* 9 and that there never can 
be a juft caufe for taking arwc againfl: it. He was of 
the number of thofe Cicero § fpeaks of, who believe 
it their duty, and are ready to facrifice their lives and 
fortunes for their country 3 but would not fuffer the 
leaft affront, or injury to their reputation for it. This 
is falfe delicacy, a miftaken love of glory. Great 
men do not think in this manner 3 of whom the Ro¬ 
man Hiftory will fupply us with many examples. 

* In aliis maleficiis ad fingulos aut ad paucos ex alieno peccato in¬ 
juria pervenit: hi:jus fceleris qui flint affines, uno confilio univerlis 
civibus atrociflimas calamitates machinantur. Ad Keren. 1 . 4. n. 12. 

+ Ut parentum fsevitiam, fic patriae, patiendo ac ferendo leniendam 
efTe. Liv. i. 27. c. 34. 

J Praefertim cum omnino nulla caufa jufta cuiquam efTe poflit con¬ 
tra patriam arma capiendi. Philip. 2. n. 53. 

§ Invent! autem multi funt, qui non modo pecuniam, fed vitam etiam 
profundere pro patria parati eflent ; iildem gloriae jafturam ne mini¬ 
ma m quidem faccre vellent. Oflic. 1. n, 84. 
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CHAP. II. 


Sp. CaJJius the Conful endeavours to ufurp the fovereignty. 

He is accufed before the People , condemned to die , and 
executed. Difftnfions between the Tribunes and Confuls 
concerning the Agrarian law . Confiderable , but bloody 
victory gained over the Hetrurians . Unhappy defeat of 
the Fabii near Cr enter a . Menenius is fined : Servilius 
acquitted . Genucius the Tribune excites new troubles : 
he is found dead in his bed. Violent troubles . 

S OME days after the retreat of Coriolanus, the a. R. * 66 . 

two Confuls took the field with a numerous army. Ant - c - 
But they foon returned to Rome, without having done Uv^Lz. 
any thing important, though the enemy had given c. 40. 
them the moft favourable occafion. A divifion had P* on * 

1.5. p. 530 

aroie between the fEqui and Volfci in refpedt to the—547. 
command ; which rofe fo high, that they turned their 
arms againft each other with fuch fury, that if it had 
not been towards the clofe of the day, they had cut 
each other entirely to pieces. They decamped the 
next> morning, and retired home. The Confuls were 
very much blamed for not having purfued them. 

T. Sicinius. 

C. Aquillius. 

The Hernici and Volfci were defeated by thefe 
Confuls. 

Sp. Cassius III. 

Proculus Virginius. 

Virginius was fent againft the JEqui. Having laid 
wafte the country without any rehftance, he marched 
back his troops to Rome. 

The Volfci and Hernici, againft whom CafTius 
marched, treated a peace and alliance with the Conful, 
whom the Senate had impowered to regulate the con¬ 
ditions. 


A. R. 267, 
Ant. C. 
485. 
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A.R. i68. Caflius, on his return to Rome, after having ob- 
Ant.c. ta i nec i t j ie honour of a triumph, which he little de- 
ferved, by his intrigues carried his ambitious views 
ftill farther, and formed the defign of attaining abfo- 
lute power. He rightly difcerned, that the fureft: me j 
thod to fucceed in it, was to gain the favour of the 
People. With that view he reprefented to the Senate, 
“ that the People merited fome reward for the fervices 
they had rendered the Commonwealth, for defending 
the public liberty, and fubjefting new countries to the 
Roman power. That they could not be better ac¬ 
knowledged than by abandoning to them the lands ac¬ 
quired by their arms, and which appertained to the 
public, though the avarice of fome Patricians had ap¬ 
propriated them to themfelves. That fuch liberality 
would enable the poor Plebeians to bring up children 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth ; and that only 
fo equitable a diftribution could eftablifh that equality, 
which ought to fubfift between the citizens of the fame 
Hate.” He aflociated in this privilege the Latines 
fettled at Rome, who had obtained the freedom of the 
city. 

This is * the firft time the Agrarian Law is men¬ 
tioned, that is to fay, the law that ordained the diftri¬ 
bution of lands amongft the People. We ftiall fee in 
the fequel, that it occafioned great troubles in the 
Commonwealth and was, in the hands of the Tri¬ 
bunes, a kind of combuftible matter of divifion and 
difcord, always ready to be fet on fire. And indeed 
this law, which had a great appearance of equity in 
itfelf, muft have pleafed the People extremely, whofe 
mifery it relieved. When the Romans had gained any 
confiderable advantage over their neighbours, they 
never granted them peace, till they had taken part of 
their territory from them, which was immediately in¬ 
corporated with that of Rome. Part of thefe conquefts 
were fold to indemnify the ftate for the expences of 

* Turn primum lex Agraria promulgata eft : nunquam deinde, uf- 
que ad hanc memoriam, fine maximis rerum motibus agitata. Liv, 
1. z. n. 41, 

the 
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the war. Another portion of them was diftributed A.R. 26*. 
gratis amongft the poor Plebeians, who had no fettle- A “g^ c * 
ment of their own. Sometimes fome cantons of them 
were farmed out for the benefit of the public. Rapa¬ 
cious Patricians, folely intent upon inriching themfelves, 
took poffeflion of part of thofe lands by methods, 
which we fhall relate more particularly in the fequeli 
It was of thefe lands, unjuftly ufurped by the rich, 
that Caflius was for having a new diffcribution made in 
favour of the poor citizens. 

This propofal very much alarmed the Senators : 
fome, becaufe they were perfonally interefted in it, 
and others, becaufe they apprehended its dangerous 
confequences. It foothed the People agreeably at firft: 
but the affociating of the Latines in the fame advan¬ 
tage, foon difgufted them. Rabuleius, one of the 
Tribunes, having a Iked the Conful Virginius in the 
afiembly, what he thought of the law in queftion ; the 
latter replied, he would willingly confent that the lands 
fhould be diftributed among the Roman People, pro¬ 
vided the Latines had no fhare in them. That opinion 
pleafed the People highly. Caflius faw himfelf there¬ 
by fruftrated of his hopes : for his view was to bring 
thofe people into his interefts, in order to attain his 
end by their means, and the aid he expefted from 
them ; befides which he perceived his credit greatly di- 
minifhed with the populace. To regain their favour, 
he reprefented to the Senate that it was but juft to re- 
imburfe out of the public treafury the money, which, 
the poorer citizens had paid for the corn of which 
Gelo, King of Syracufe, had made the Commonwealth 
a prci'ent during the fcarcity. Could one have believed 
it? That * propofal, which in all appearance could 
not but have been highly agreeable to the multitude, 
gave them offence; becaufe that largefs feemed the 
price with which Caflius was for purchafing the ty- 


* Id vero baud fecus, quam praefentem mercedem regni, afpernati 
plebes ; adeo, propter fufpicionem infitam regni velut abundarent om¬ 
nia, munera ejus m animis hominum refpuebantur, Liv. ^ 
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A.R.268. ranny, and in their mifery they thought flavery ftill 
A “g^ c ' more infupportable than poverty. 

The affair was however confidered in the Senate. 
Appius made a long fpeech, in which he ftrongly op- 
pofed the Agrarian law, “ remonftrating, that to fup- 
port the People at the expence of the public, was to 
make them idle and flothful. He concluded that ten 
of the principal Senators fhould be chofen, who fhould 
be commiffioned to vifit the lands, and to take a view 
of their boundaries : and, if they found, that private 
perfons had ufurped any of them either by force or art, 
that they fnould oblige them to reftore them to the 
Commonwealth: that part of thofe lands fhould be 
fold •, that the reft fhould be farmed out for five years •, 
and that the rents arifing from them fhould be applied 
to the ufes of the public. He added, that the People, 
when they faw the unjuft poffefTors of thofe lands ob¬ 
liged to renounce them, and the revenues of them em¬ 
ployed to juft and neceffary purpofes, would have no 
farther room to complain.” 

When Appius had made an end of fpeaking, Aulus 
Sempronius Atratinus was defired to give his opinion. 
The latter, after having expatiated in praife of Ap¬ 
pius, and come into his opinion concerning the choice 
of commiflioners, continued : “ That he thought it 
neceffary, in the prefent conjuncture, to conciliate the 
People by diftributing the lands in queftion, either in 
general amongft all the citizens, or only amongft thofe 
who had no land, or who had but a very fmall income. 
That as for the Latines, they ought not to have any 
fhare in a diftribution of lands acquired long before the 
freedom of the city was granted them. And that it 
feemed proper to refer the whole execution of this af¬ 
fair to the next Confuls, the term of thofe actually in 
office being upon the point of expiring.” 

The advice of Sempronius was followed in every 
refpedt, and the Senate decreed in confequence: “ That 
ten of the moft antient Senators of Confular dignity 
fhould be appointed commiflioners, who, after hav¬ 
ing taken an actual furvey, fhould determine the quan¬ 
tity 
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tity of land which the Commonwealth might let, and 
that to be diftributed amongft the citizens. That the 
creation of the ten commiffioners, the diftribution of 
the lands, and the other regulations in this affair, fliould 
be referred to the fucceeding Confute.” 


Serv. Cornelius. 

Fabius. 

The next year, when Quintus Fabius and Servius 
Cornelius were Confuls, Cmfo Fabius, the ConfuPs 
brother, and L. Valerius Publicola, who were Qusef- 
tors at the fame time, and who, in virtue of their of¬ 
fice, had power to affemble the People, cited Sp. 
Caflius to give an account of his condudt before them. 
An infinite crowd of citizens flocked to the Forum 
on the day of his trial. The two Quaeftors accufed 
Cafiius of having taken fecret meafures for opening 
himfelf an afiured way to the fovereignty; of having 
provided arms, and received money from the Latines 
and Hernici; and of having made a very great party 
amongft the moft robuft of their youth, who were con¬ 
tinually feen in his train. All thefe point’s were proved 
by the undeniable evidence of many of the citizens, 
and that of the confederate cities. 

The People fuffered themfelves to be convinced by 
their difcourfe, and gave no attention to the ftudied 
anfwers of Cafiius. They conceived fuch an indig¬ 
nation againft him from that inftant, that neither their 
confideration for three of his children, the grief of 
his relations and friends, who appeared in great num¬ 
bers to fupport him, the remembrance of his great 
adtions by which he had raifed himfelf to the firft dig¬ 
nities, nor three Confullhips and two triumphs, which 
had rendered him very illuftrious, could mollify their 
anger, nor delay his condemnation one moment *, fo 
unpardonable a crime with the Romans was the llight- 
eft fulpicion of afpiring at regal power ! They carried 
their refentment fo far on this occafion, that without 
obferving any meafure or moderation in the quality of 
the punishment, they condemned the criminal to die. 
Vcl ? I, U The 
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A. R. 269. The People were afraid, that, if they contented them- 
^33'. C ' feNes with banilhing him, as he was one of the moft 
J able generals of his time, he might follow the exam¬ 
ple of Coriolanus, and by having recourfe to the ene¬ 
my, involve his country again in a bloody war. As 
foon as fentence was palfed upon Cafiius, the Quasftors 
carried him to the Tarpeian rock, which fronted the 
Forum, and threw him down from the top to the 
bottom in the prefence of the whole people. This 
was the cuftomary punilhment for this crime amongft 
the Romans. The houfe of Cafiius v/as demolilhed, 
Flor. 1.1. and his eftate fold by auftion. With the money arif- 
c ‘ z6 ' ing from it, a ftatue of brafs was erefted to Ceres. 
There are hiftorians, who fay, that his father, in con- 
fequence of the power of life and death, which fathers 
had at Rome over their children,, condemned and put 
him to death. But the other account feems much the 
more probable. 

Konyf. After the death of Cafiius, the faction of the Great 
!. 8. p. 547 became more powerful and haughty, and rofe in its 
Livfi. 2. contempt for the Plebeians. The latter, on the con- 
c. 41, 42. trary, loft courage, and having no longer the zealous 
defender of their interefts, they reproached themfelves 
with the condemnation of Cafiius, as an imprudence, 
and even an injuftice. The * charms of the Agrarian 
law, which was no longer counterpoifed by odious 
fufpicions, agreeably foothed their hopes. What alfo 
made an imprefiion upon them, was the Confuls hav¬ 
ing neither executed the Senate’s Decree for the diftri- 
bution of the lands, nor the ten Commiftioners being 
elected, who were to report to the Senate that part of 
the lands appertained to the People, and how much of 
them came to each man’s fhare. They complained 
that the Senate did not a6l with fincerity, and accufed 
the Tribunes of the preceding year, of having be¬ 
trayed the intereft of the People. Thofe who were 
then in office warmly demanded the execution of the 
decree. 


* Du’ccdo Agrarix legis ipfa per fe, deir.pto auctore, fubibat ani- 
raos. LiV. c. 42, 
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Thefe difputes between the Senate and People, andA.R. j6 9 , 
between the Confuls and Tribunes, will make a great A ^' c * 
part of our hiftory for the time to come. We (hall 
fee troubles in the city, and wars in the field, fucceed 
each other as a kind of perpetual alternative. Thefe 
little wars were the ufual refource of the Confute, 
who, to give the continual complaints of the People 
diverfion, drew them out of Rome, with the view 
that their troops might find a fubfiftence at the expence 
of the enemy, which would make them forget their 
ancient pretenfions. But thefe perpetual wars render¬ 
ed them ftill more untradtable, and peace, in men of 
luch haughty courage, quickly revived the difcord 
which war had only fufpended. Thefe mutual broils 
will frequently recur. I fhall abridge the accounts of 
them as much as pofilble, and fhall relate only what 
appears the moll curious and important, avoiding a 
ftridt detail of little circumftances and fadts almoft 
always of the fame kind, which could not but difgufl 
the reader. 

The Patricians were ftudious to keep up perpetually 
fome difference with foreigners, in order that an occa- 
fion might never be wanting for fome new expedition. 

The Veientes, fEqui, Volfci, and other neighbour¬ 
ing Rates, always fupplied them with matter of this 
kind. The ufual refource of the Tribunes was to 
oppofe the levying of the armies : but after fome refin¬ 
ance, they were at lafl forced to give way; and the 
fear left the Senate fhould create a Didtator, whofe 
power was abfolute, kept them in awe, and obliged 
them to defift from their oppofition. 

The Patricians had alfo another great advantage 
over the Plebeians. They were generally fuperior in 
the affemblies held by centuries for the election of 
Confute, and took great care, that none fhould be cho- 
fen but thofe who were zealous for the interefts of the 
nobility, often without its being in the People’s power 
to traverfe their choice, as happened the following 
year. Pabius, who was actually Conful, having de¬ 
feated the ^Equi and Volfci, fold the fpoils taken from 
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them, and laid tip the whole money arifing from them 
in the public treafury, without giving any part of it 
to the foldiers, which rendered the name of the Fabii 
very odious to the People. 

Notwithftanding which, at the enfuing election, the 
Confuls were 

L. /Emilius. 

CjEso Fabius. 

The latter was one of Caflius’s accufers. 

The A£qui and Volfci were defeated by iEmilius. 

The temple of Caftor, vowed in the war with the 
Latines by the Diftator Poftumius, was confecrated 
this year. 

M. Fabius. 

L. Valerius. 

The firft was the brother of the two preceding Con¬ 
fuls of the fame name, and the fecond one of Caflius’s 
accufers. They endeavoured to make the levies for 
the war again!! the Veientes and Volfci. The Tribune 
JVTasnius oppofed them, protefting that he would not 
fuffer the Confuls to make any new levies till they 
had firft of all created the ten Commiflioners for the 
diftribution of the lands. The Confuls, to extri¬ 
cate themfelves out of this difficulty, had recourfe to 
an expedient, which had never been employed before, 
and does not feem to me to have ever been repeated 
afterwards : this was to remove their Tribunal into 
the neighbouring country. They caufed the citizens 
to be cited thither to lift, who obeyed them no more 
than before : The Confuls fined fuch as refufed, feized 
their cattle and plows, without its being in the power 
of the Tribunes to interfere, their jurifdicftion notex¬ 
tending fo far out of the city. This military execu¬ 
tion reduced the People to return to their duty. The 
levies were made as ufual: but this war had no con- 
fequences. 

The Veftal Oppia was convicted of having broken 
her vow of chaftity, and fuffered the ufual punifh- 
rnent. 

Q^Fa- 
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Qi Fabius II. 

C. Julius. 

War with the ^Equi and Veientes;. 

Cjeso Fabius II. 

Sp. Furius. 
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The Veientes and iEqui making incurfions into Dionyf . 
the country of the Romans, the Confuls endeavoured 1.9. p.559 
to levy the troops to march againft them. The Tri- j^ 6 ^ alls 
bune Icilius, crying out that the time was now come him 7 Lid- 3 
for palling the Agrarian law, prevented the citizens nius. 
from lifting. The Senate were highly embarrafted 
with this oppofition, and not knowing what to deter¬ 
mine, Appius Claudius remonftrated, “ That the only 
means to put a ftop to the proceedings of Icilius, was 
to oppofe him by the other Tribunes; the oppofition 
only of one of them being an invincible obftacle, as 
he was authorized by the laws to put a ftop to all de¬ 
liberations againft which he protefted. That the Tri- 
bunitian power could be weakened only by itfelf. That 
of the five Tribunes there would always be fome one 
or other to be found, who would be glad, either 
through pride, jealoufy, or zeal for the public good, 
to oppofe the enterprize of a collegue, and to join 
the well-difpofed citizens. That no doubt feveral of 
thefe might be found, if neceflary, but that one fuf- 
ficed for rendering the endeavours of all the reft in- 
efteftual. That therefore the beft conduft of the Con¬ 
fuls and principal Senators would be to fpare no pains 
to bring over fome one of the Tribunes, and to attach 
him to the interefts of the Senate and Commonwealth.” 

This counfel appeared very wife, as it really was, and 
was immediately put in execution. Four of the Tri¬ 
bunes declared againft Icilius, and prohibited any far¬ 
ther mention of the Agrarian law, till the war lliould 
be terminated. 

The armies were immediately levied. Furius 
marched againft the Veientes, who were afraid to face 
him, fo that he made confiderable fpoils throughout 
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their country, which he had leifure to ravage univer- 
fally. The goodnefs which he fliewed in dividing all 
the plunder amongft the foldiers, exceedingly aug¬ 
mented the People’s aff'eftion for him. The campaign 
being at an end, he led back his troops with no dif- 
grace, and laden with fpoils. 

Caefo Fabius, the other Conful, had not the fame 
good fortune, though he difcharged with honour all 
the duties of an excellent captain. His troops even 
in battle fliewed how odious the General that com¬ 
manded was to them. He had put the iEqui to flight 
only with his horfe. The infantry refufed to purfue 
them, through fear of contributing to his glory, in 
fupplying him with matter for a triumph. Neither the 
exhortations of the Conful, the lhame of fo criminal a 
defertion, nor their own danger, in cafe the enemy 
fhould return to the attack, could induce them to 
march forwards, or fo much as to continue where they 
were pofted. They retired haftily, and in diforder to 
their camp, with forrow in their countenances, as if 
they had been defeated, and venting imprecations 
fometimes againfl: their General, and fometimes againfl: 
the cavalry for having ferved him too well. The Con¬ 
ful had no thought of remedying fo great an evil: fo 
true it is, fays Livy *, that great men, and fuch as 
excel in other refpefts, more frequently want addrefs 
to govern their citizens, than talents to conquer ene¬ 
mies. He returned to Rome, with little glory, and 
more than ever the object of the hatred and curfes of 
the foldiers. The Confulfhip continued however in 
the family of the Fabii. 

M. Fabius II. 

Cn. Manlius. 

Thefe Confuls had a rude war to fuflain againfl: the 
Veientes. The intefline difcord which prevailed at 
Rome, gave the enemy hopes that it would be eafy to 

* Nec huic tam peftilenti exem^lo remecLa ulla ab imperatore quas- 
lita flint: adeo excelientibus ingeniis citius defuerit ars qua civem re- 
gant, quam qua hoftem fuperent. Liv. hz* c. 43. 
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reduce its power with no great efforts. The princi-A.R. 274. 
pal perfons of Hetruria inceflantly reprefented in all A"*' 0, 
the afiemblies, “ That the divifion, of which the wif- 47 
dom of the Senate, and patience of the People, had hi¬ 
therto fufpended the bad effefts, was at length come to 
fuch an excefs, that Rome might be faid to form two 
cities entirely at variance with each other, of which 
each had its own laws and magiftrates. That the re¬ 
bellion had pafled from the city into the camp, where 
it had put an end to all difcip’line. That in the laffc 
campaign, the Roman foldiery, even in the midft of a 
battle, had abandoned their General •, and notwith- 
ftanding his remonftrances and orders retired into their 
camp, and refigned the victory to the JEqui, after they 
had been defeated. That with no great efforts, Rome 
might be reduced by its own forces. That it was only 
neceffary to make a fhew of war, and that fate and 
the Gods would do all the reft.” Thefe difcourles 
and hopes had armed all Hetruria. 

In the mean time Rome had not been afleep. The 
Confuls, according to Appius’s advice, had taken 
care to engage fome of the Tribunes in their interefts, 
by an obliging and infinuating behaviour. By their 
means the levies were made with fuccefs as the year 
before, notwithftanding the oppofition of the reft. 

The army in confequence was foon on foot. The 
Confuls fet out each with two legions, which Rome 
alone had fupplied, and an equal number of the troops 
of the allies. The Latines and Hernici, of their own 
free will, fent twice the number of troops that were 
afked of them. The Romans did not think proper 
to employ them, without doubt through a principle 
from which they rarely departed afterwards, which was 
not to admit a greater number of allies or Arrangers, 
than there were citizens in their armies. After hav¬ 
ing thanked thofe allies for their fidelity and zeal for 
the fervice of the Roman People with great marks of 
gratitude, they difmiffed the furplus of the troops. 

A third body, confifting of two legions were formed 
out of the youngeft foldiers, who had orders to en- 
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A. R. 274. camp without the walls of Rome, for the defence of 
the country againft any new and unexpeded enemy. 
And lallly, thofe whom their age exempted from 
ferving in the field, and who were ftill capable of 
bearing arms, remained in the city to guard it, in cafe 
of infult. 

The Confuls marched to Veii at the head of their 
army, and encamped upon two hills at no great dis¬ 
tance from each other. The enemy on their fide had 
numerous troops, and were encamped before the city. 
All that were of any confideration in Hetruria had 
taken arms for this war. The very flaves had been 
lifted for it: fo that the army of the Hetrurians was 
much more numerous than that of the Romans. 

The fuperiority of the enemy’s numbers did not 
perplex the Confuls, but they were anxious about the 
difpofition of their own troops. The ftill recent re¬ 
membrance of what had paffed laft campaign, kept 
them in great uneafinefs. They therefore chofe to 
continue in their camps, not to hazard a battle yet, 
and to protrad the war as much as they could, in hopes 
that time and delay might mollify difcontent, and 
bring back the foldiery to their duty. As the Romans 
paflecl many days in their camps without any motion, 
the boideft of the Hetrurians came up to the very 
gates to infult them. They called the foldiers women, 
and the generals cowards; challenging them, if they 
had any hearts, to come out and put their quarrel to 
the ilfue of a decifive battle: or if they had not cou¬ 
rage to fight, to lurrender their arms to the vidors. 
They refleded upon the bafenefs of their origin, with 
which they faid their condud perfedly agreed. 

Thefe offenfive reproaches, repeated every day with 
new infolence, gave the Confuls no pain, but ftung 
the foldiers to the heart. They found themfelves under 
two violent and quite different impulfes of mind •, the 
one indignation againft the enemy, the other averfion 
for the Confuls and Senators. They could bear the 
outrageous infults of the Hetrurians no longer : but 
were at the fame time unwilling to obtain a fuccefs 

for 
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for the Patricians, that would crown them with glory. A.R. 274. 
Thefe two opinions divided and engroffed them alter- A ^ c ‘ 
nately. At length hatred for the ltranger got the 
better. They came in crowds to the Confute tents, 
demanded to fight, and earneftly defired that the fig- 
nal might be given. The Confute conferred together, 
as if they were uncertain how to act. They deliberated 
long. It was much their defire to engage, but it was 
neceffary to conceal it, in order to excite that of the 
foldiers the more by the delay itfelf and feeming oppo- 
fition. Their anfwer was, that they were too hafty in 
their demand : that it was not time to fight yet; and 
that they fnould keep within their camp. The Con¬ 
fute declared, that whoever fhould fight without orders 
ffiould be treated as an enemy. This feigned refufal 
only ferved to inflame the ardour of the foldiers the 
more. The enemy having been informed, that the 
Confute had chofen not to fight, became more infolent, 
and advanced haughtily to the works, faying a thou- 
fand injurious things againft cowards, who were afraid 
to fhew themfelves in the field, and wanted very little 
of proceeding to attack the camp. The foldiers could 
fuffer no longer contempts fo offenfive. They ran from 
all fides to the Confute, not in fmall parties as before, 
but almoft all together, demanding with great cries to 
be led on to battle. The time was now come. How¬ 
ever, fome difficulty was ftill made. But Fabius at 
laft, either through fear of letting that ardour cool, and 
come to nothing by a too long delay, or that the tu¬ 
mult might degenerate into a revolt, having caufed 
filence to be made, addrelfed himfelf to his collegue 
as follows : “ I know, Manlius, that thefe foldiers can 
“ conquer, but they themfelves have reduced me to 
“ doubt whether they will or no. For this reafon I 
“ am determined not to give the fignal, till they have 
“ all fworn not to return from the battle, except vic- 
“ t-orious. They have once deceived the Conful : 

“ they will never deceive the Gods.” Amongft thofe 
who demanded the battle moll eagerly, was one Fla- 
voleius, a Plebeian by birth, who worked for his 

living, 
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A. R. 274. living, but was generally efteemed for his bravery. 

^78^' Uis merit had railed him to a diftinguilhed poll in one 
of the legions, in which he commanded as firft cap¬ 
tain, Primipilus. He had under him fixty centurions 
and their companies, that is to fay, all the centurions 
of a legion, who were obliged by military law to take 
his orders and obey him. This Flavoleius advanced 
firft, and fwore thus to the Conful, holding up his 
fword drawn : “ I engage, Fabius, never to return 
“ from battle except vi&orious. If I break my oath, 
“ may Jupiter, Mars, and the reft of the Gods caufe 
“ me to perifh in their anger.” The whole army, by 
his example, fwore the fame. 

The Confuls, full of confidence and joy after this 
oath, as if allured of victory, made the troops file off 
in good order, and drew them up in battle. The He- 
trurians, furprifed at this unexpected motion, made 
ready on their fide, and advanced to meet the Ro¬ 
mans. 

The two armies faced each other, the trumpets 
founded the charge, and the battle began. The horfe 
and foot engaged at the fame time on both fides. The 
{laughter was great, and the lofs at firft not unequal. 
The Romans on the right wing under the Conful 
Manlius pufhed the enemy’s left with vigour, and the 
horfe difmounted and fought a great while on foot. 
The left wing of the Romans began to be furrounded 
by the Hetrurians, whofe flanks extended farther on 
that fide. They fuftained themfelves however, not- 
withftanding the inequality of their ftrength, and the 
wounds to which they were open on all fides. Quin- 
tius Fabius, who had been twice Conful, and com¬ 
manded the left wing at that time in quality of the 
Conful’s lieutenant, made a vigorous refiftance, tho’ 
covered all over with wounds ; till receiving one from 
a lance, he fell without any fign of life. This news 
being carried to the Conful M. Fabius, who com¬ 
manded the main body, he fent for Ctefo Fabius his 
own brother ; and taking with him the chofen batta? 
lions, he advanced beyond the right wing of the He¬ 
trurians, 
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trurians, which had furrounded his own left. He \ 
charged it with impetuofity, beat down and killed all 
before him, and obliged the moil: remote to fly. He 
found there his brother, who was ftill alive, and raifed 
him up with no other confolation than to receive his 
laft breath. The foldiers, to avenge the death of fo 
efteemed a general, threw themfelves flpon the Hetru- 
rians where their ranks were thickeft, and by the 
(laughter they made there, reinftated the left wing, 
and regained the advantage over thofe who had broke 
them. 

Whilft this paired *, the right wing commanded by 
Manlius, improved continually its advantages againft 
the Hetrurians. The enemy made but a faint re- 
fiftance, and began to feek their fafety only in their 
flight, when a javelin accidentally took Manlius at the 
knee, went through his thigh, and made him fall. He 
was immediately carried out of the prefs into the camp. 
The Hetrurians, who believed him dead, rallied and 
refumed courage. They were joined prefently after 
by frefli troops, which augmented their confidence. 
They made the Romans give way in their turn, in the 
abfence of their general. The Conful M. Fabius per¬ 
ceiving that diforder, quitted the left wing to go to 
the aid of the right with fome fquadrons of cavalry. 
He cried out to the troops, that his collegue was alive, 
and that as for himfelf he had put the left wing of the 
Hetrurians to- the rout. The enemy who law him 
advance with a confiderable reinforcement, ceafed to 
purfue thofe who fled, and drew up in order. Man¬ 
lius returned at the fame time, and placed himfelf again 
at the head of his troops. The fight of the two Con¬ 
fuls gave the Romans new courage. The battle grew 
hot again, and a great (laughter enfued on both (ides. 

At this inftant a great detachment of the Hetrurians 
received orders to march to the Roman camp. They 
haftened thither with the greater joy, as they believed 
it ill-guarded ; and they were not deceived. Only the 

* I have followed the fenfe rather than the words of Dionyfius here. 

8 Triarii 
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A.R. 274. * Triaril had been left to defend it with afmall body 
A 47? C * other troops. The reft of the people in it were 
futlers, fervants, and workmen. The Hetrurians 
- took it without difficulty. But whilft they were more 
intent upon the plunder than fighting, they left the 
Triarii, who could not fuftain their firft charge, time 
to give the Confuls advice of what palled in the camp ; 
after which the Triarii renewed the fight of themfelves 
with great vigour. Manlius flew immediately to their 
aid, entered the camp, planted guards at all the gates, 
and left the enemy no opening to retire through. De- 
fpair only made them fight with more fury. A body 
of the Hetrurians having fallen upon the Conful, 
whom they knew by the fplendor of his arms, the Ro¬ 
mans who furrounded him made a vigorous refiftance 
at firft, but could not long fuftain fo violent a charge. 
The Conful fell from his horfe mortally wounded, and 
died in this adtion without being able to rife up, after 
having feen a great number of brave youth, who had 
fignalizea themfelves in his defence, perifh around him. 
The Hetrurians, encouraged by this unexpected fuc- 
cefs, refumed new vigour, whilft the alarm became 
general amongft the Romans ; and they had been in 
danger of being entirely defeated, if the lieutenants, 
after having carried off the body of the Conful, had 
not opened one of the gates of the camp for the enemy. 
They all made off precipitately through that gate, but 
fell into the hands of the other Conful, who was come 
up to the aid of his coliegue, and who cut almoft all 
of them to pieces. Fabius returned victorious imme¬ 
diately to fupport thofe who fought in the plain, and 
completed the defeat of the enemy. 

The Romans had never fought a more confiderable 
battle, as w'ell for the number of the combatants, as 
the length of the adtion, and the viciffitude of events. 
The army confilted of twenty thoufand foot, the very 
flower of the Rojnan youth, and of twelve hundred 

* The fold if rs, who formed the third line of the Roman army, and 
were the oldell and braved but lead numerous of the troops, were fo 
called. 

horfe j 
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horfe •, with an equal number of the troops of their A - R - ^74> 
colonies and allies. The battle began before noon, A “*' g c * 
and did not end till fun-fet. Vidtory was long in ful- 
pence between the two armies, and feemed only to de¬ 
clare for the Romans by the conduct of the Hetruri- 
ans, who decamped and retired the night following. 

When the army returned, the People were for re¬ 
warding the Conful’s victory with the honour of a tri¬ 
umph. But he did not believe it confillent with de¬ 
cency to appear in that pompous ceremony with a 
crown upon his head, in the midft of his brother’s ob- 
fequies, and thofe of his collegue. -j- The refufal of 
a triumph did him more honour than any triumph 
could have done : fo much does a proper negledt of 
glory fometimes exalt it. 

He afterwards paid the laft honours to the two illuf- 
trious dead, whofe lofs Rome lamented. He pro¬ 
nounced their funeral oration himfelf, and fet the 
glorious adtions of both in full light, without faying 
a word of his own. The juft praifes which he gave 
them, refledted partly upon him, and the more as he 
feemed to forget himfelf in them. In effedt of the 
plan, which he had formed from the commencement 
of his Confulfhip, which was to reconcile the People 
with the Patricians, he diftributed the wounded fol- 
diers into the houfes of the Senators, and raoft into 
thofe of the Fabii: and they were dreft no where elfe 
with fo much care. From thenceforth the Fabii be¬ 
came popular, but by methods entirely legitimate and 
falutary to the Commonwealth. The Confulfhip in 
confequence continued ftill in that family, as much to 
the fatisfadlion of the People, as that of the Senate. 

C^so Fabius III. 

T. Virgin i us. 

Rome, under thefe Confuls, had feveral wars to Dion. 1. s. 
fuftain, lefs dangerous than troublefome, againft the P- g 5;°- 

f Omni a£fc> triumpho depofitus triumphus clarior fuit. Adeo, 
fprcta in tempore gloria, interdum cumulatior rcdit 1 Liv. 

TEquiy 


A. R. 275. 
Ant. C. 
477* v 
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A. R. 275. /Equi, Yolfci, and Veientes. To put a Hop to the 
c - incurfions of the laft, it v/ould have been neceflary to 
have eftablifhed a good garrifon upon their frontiers 
to keep them in awe. But the Commonwealth, ex- 
haufted of money, and menaced by abundance of 
other enemies, was not in a condition to provide for 
fo many different cares and expences. The family of 
the Fabii fhewed a generofity on this occafion that has 
no example. They applied to the Senate, and by the 
mouth of the Confui, demanded as a favour, that they 
would be pleafed to transfer the care and expences of 
the garrifon neceffary to oppofe the enterprizes of the 
Veientes to their houfe, which required an affiduous 
rather than a numerous body, promifing to fupport 
well the honour of the Roman People in that poll. 
Every body was charmed with fo noble and unheard 
of an offer, and it was accepted with great acknow¬ 
ledgment. The news immediately fpread over the 
whole city, and nothing was talked of but the Fabii. 
Every body praifed, every body admired and extolled 
them to the fkies. “ If there were two more fuch 
“ families in Rome, faid they, the one might take 
“ upon them the war againft the Volfci, and the other 
“ againft the /Equi, whilft the Commonwealth re- 
“ mained quiet, and the forces of particulars fubdu- 
“ ed the neighbouring Rates for it.” 

Early the next day the Fabii fet out, with the Con¬ 
fui at their head, robed in his coat of arms. Never 
was there fo little numerous, and at the fame time fo 
illuftrious an army feen : I fpeak here upon the au¬ 
thority of Livy. Three hundred and fix loldiers, all 
Patricians and of the fame family, of whom not one 
but might be judged worthy of commanding an army, 
marched againft Veii full of courage and alacrity under 
a captain of their own name, Fabius. They were fol¬ 
lowed by a body of their friends and clients, animated 
with the fame fpirit and zeal, and actuated only by 
great and noble viev/s. That troop amounted to about 
tour thoufand men. The whole city flocked to fee fo 
fine a fight, praifed thofe generous foldiers to the fkies. 


All' 
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and promifed them Confulfhips, triumphs, and the A. R. 275. 
moll glorious rewards. As they paffed before the Ant ' c ' 
Capitol and the other temples, every body implored 
the Gods to take them into their protection, to fa¬ 
vour their departure and undertaking, and to afford 
them a fpeedy and happy return. But thofe vows were 
not heard. 

When they arrived near the river Cremera, which 
is not far from Veii, they built a fort upon a very 
rough and fleep mountain for the fecurity of the troops, 
which they furrounded with a double fofse, and flank¬ 
ed with feveral towers. TheConful afterwards march¬ 
ed his troops into the country of the Veientes, where 
he took confiderable fpoils. This fettlement, which 
prevented them from cultivating their lands, and ruin¬ 
ed their commerce with flrangers, incommoded them 
extremely. The enemy not daring to appear kept 
within their towns, or only quitted them by Health. 


L. ^EMILIUS II. A.R.27 s. 

C. SerVILIUS. Ant. C. 

476. 

The Veientes not finding themfelves flrong enough 
to ruin the fort which the Romans had ereCted, had 
recourfe to the Hetrurians, who fent them very con¬ 
fiderable aid. The Conful iEmilius was charged with 
this war: his collegue with that again!! the Volfci : 
and the * Proconful Furius marched againft the TEqui. 

The latter had a fpeedy fuccefs. Servilius by too 
much precipitation and confidence in charging the 
enemy was defeated. iEmilius, having found the 
army of the Veientes pofled before Veii, and fupport- 
ed by the auxiliary troops of the whole nation of the 
Hetrurians, attacked them vigoroufly without lofs of 
time, put them to flight with great daughter, and 
took their camp, where he found fuflicient lpoils to re¬ 
ward and enrich his troops. The Veientes, wearied out 
with the evils they had differed, fent deputies tofEmili- 

t This is the firft mention made of a Proconful in the Roman 
hiftory. 


US 
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A.R.2C7. us to treat of peace. The Conful, having been em- 
A "' 6 c - powered by the Senate to that effedt, concluded a 
treaty immediately, without depriving them of the 
leaft part of their territory, without exacting any fum 
of money to make the Romans amends for the ex- 
pences of the war, and even without obliging them to 
give hoftages for their obfervance of their engage¬ 
ments. This exceffive indulgence was ill received at 
Rome; and the Senate in confequence refufed him 
the honour of a triumph. Enraged at this affront, he 
went over to the Plebeians, accufing the Senate of en¬ 
deavouring to prolong tire war, to avoid the diftribu- 
tion of lands, which they had been fo long made to 
expedt in vain ; and as if he had been abfolute mafter, 
he difmiffed the troops upon his own authority, and 
had no thoughts but of keeping up the divifion be¬ 
tween the People and Senate. In the mean time the 
Fabii continued in their fort. 


A.R.I77- 
Ant. C. 


C. Horatius. 
T. Menenius. 


) 


The other eleven States of the Hetrurians, who had 
not been confulted by the Veientes concerning the 
treaty of which we have juft fpoke, afiembled, and 
made it a crime in the latter to have concluded a peace 
with the Romans without their participation. The 
war therefore began again. The diflenfion, which was 
again fet on foot concerning the levy of troops, occa- 
fioned a delay of preparations. During this interval, 
the Fabii, encouraged by the great fuccefs of their 
incurfions into the enemy’s country, made farther pro- 
grefs every day. Their exceffive boldnefs made the 
Hetrurians conceive thoughts of laying ambufcades 
for them in feveral places. During the night they 
feized all the eminences that commanded the plain, 
and found means to conceal a good number of troops 
upon them. The next day they difperfed more cattle 
about the country than they had done before. The 
Fabii being apprized, that the plains were covered, 
with flocks and herds, and defended by only a very 

fmaU 
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fmall number of troops, they quitted their fort, leaving A. R. 177 
in it only a fufficient number to guard it. The hopes Ant> c> 
of a great booty quickened their march. They ar- 475 ‘ 
rived at the place in order of battle, and were pre¬ 
paring to attack the advanced guard of the enemy, 
when the latter, who had their orders, fled without 
ftaying till they were charged. The Fabii believing 
themfelves fecure, feized the fhepherds, and were pre¬ 
paring to drive away the cattle. The Hetrurians then 
quitted their fculking places, and fell upon the Ro¬ 
mans from all fides, who were moft of them difperfed 
in purluit of their prey. All they could do was to 
rally immediately ; and that they could not effedt with¬ 
out great difficulty. They foon faw themfelves fur- 
rounded on all fides; and fought like lions, felling 
their lives very dear. But finding that they could not 
fuftain this kind of combat long, they drew up in a 
wedge, and advancing with the utmoft fury and im- 
petuofity, opened themfelves a paflage through the 
enemy, that led to the fide of the mountain. When 
they came thither, they halted, and fought with frefli 
courage, the enemy leaving them no time to refpire. 

As they were upon the higher ground, they defended 
themfelves with advantage notwithftanding their fmall 
number, and beating down the enemy, who fpared no 
pains in the attack, they made a great (laughter of 
them. But the Veientes having gained the top of the 
mountain by taking a compafs, fell fuddenly upon 
them, and galled them exceedingly from above with 
a continual (hower of darts. The Fabii defended 
themfelves to their laft breath, and were all killed to 
a man. 

Some fay,, that after the death of the three hundred 
and fix Fabii only one infant of the whole family re¬ 
mained, called Fabius Vibulanus. This is Livy’s 
opinion, and that ot many other writers after hirn. 

But Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis refutes it, and demon- 
firates that it is an error, by very ftrong proofs. And 
indeed, fuppcfing it true, none of the three hundred 
and fix Fabu, of whom the garrifon of Cremera con- 

' E X fitted, 
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A. R. 277. filled, muft have been married, which was contrary 
Ant ' c ‘ to the laws; or none of them muft have left either 
^ J children under the mother’s wing, wives with child, 
or brothers that were not of age to ferve, which is not 
lefs remote from all probability. On the other fide, it 
is certain from the Confular calendars (Fafti) that all 
the Fabii who after appear in hiftory, were the de¬ 
fendants folely of this Fabius Yibulanus, who was 
three times Conful, and one of the Decemviri -f : which 
occafions a very confiderable difficulty. 

The Roman People, were highly affe&ed with the 
, lofs of the Fabii. The day of their defeat was ranked 

amongft their unfortunate days, called Nefafti, on 
which the tribunals were Ihut up, and no public affair 
could be negotiated, or at leaft concluded. The me¬ 
mory of theie illuftrious Patricians, who had fo gene- 
roufly facrificed themfelves for the lervice of the ftate, 
could not be too much honoured. A like zeal and 
devotion for ojie’s country never was known at all. 

The defeat of the Fabii was foon followed by that 
of the Roman army commanded by Menenius. The 
Hetrurians, fluffed by their victory, advanced towards 
Rome, where they occafioned a great alarm. Hora- 
tius, the other Conful, was recalled from the country 
of the Yolfci where he commanded, marched with the 
utmoll expedition to the aid of his country, and by fe- 
veral advantages which he gained over the enemy, de¬ 
livered it from the extreme danger it was in; The 
Hetrurians, however, continued mafters of Jani- 
culum. 


A.R. 27 s. Sp. Servilius. 

Ant. C. AuL. VlRGINIUS. 

Dioti.^l'. 9. The Hetrurians repaid the Romans at this time all 
p. 583— the damages they had fuftained from the Fabii. Jani- 
Liv'i , culum was their fort, from whence they ravaged all 

C ‘ •’ I 54 - y The fyftem of Perizonius might reconcile this contradiftion. He 

imagines, that the garrifon of Cremera here in queftion, confided only 
of three hundred and fix foldiers in all, that but a very_ few of them 
were of the Fabian family, and that the reft were their clients. Pe Riz. 
Animad. Hift. c. 3. 

the 



advantage, and efcaped with his army only by the im- Ant 
mediate aid brought him by his collegue, in effiedt of 47 
which the Hetrurians were entirely defeated. 

Peace abroad always made way for domeftic trou¬ 
bles. All the endeavours of the Senators could not 
prevent Menenius, who had been Conful the year be¬ 
fore, from being brought to a trial. Two of the Tri¬ 
bunes cited him to give an account of the ill fuccefs of 
the Roman army under his command, and of the dis¬ 
grace it had fuliained. The lofs of the Fabii, and the 
taking of Cremera, were particularly laid to his charge, 
and the People almoft unanimoufly condemned him 
in the affembly by Tribes (Comitia Tributa) though 
he was the fon of that Menenius Agrippa, who had 
brought back the People after their retreat to the Sa¬ 
cred Mountain, and reconciled them to the Patricians. 

The fentence extended only to a fine, but by the event 
became fentence of death. Menenius, condemned to 
pay two thoufand afies, a confiderable fum in thofeAbou 
times, died foon after of grief on account of fuch ufage fterl - 
from his country. 


C. NautiuS 1 . 
P. Valerius. 


A.R. 279. 
Ant. C. 
473 * 


As foon as Servilius quitted his office, he was fum- 
moned before the People by two of the Tribunes to 
juftify himlelfin refpedt to the defeat of the army, of 
which he had been the caufe. The Senators were fe- 
rioufly alarmed upon this occafion, and confidered the 
danger of Servilius as their own. They ftirred in the 
affair extremely, fet all their friends and clients at 
work, and conjured the People not to condemn a 
man, whofe only crime was having been unfortunate, 
and not to expofe the Commonwealth to the unhappy 
confequences that threatened it, in cafe its generals 
were made refponfible for events, and the want of 
fuccefs.was to coft them fo dear. When the day of 
trial arrived, Servilius appeared, and defended him- 
felf with the air of modefty that became a man in the 
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^Ant c 9 ' P re *" ence of his judges, but at the fame time with ther 
' conftancy and refolution of one who did not believe 
himfelf criminal. * He was as intrepid before their 
tribunal as he ufed to be on a day of adtion in the face 
of the enemy. He was neither feen exciting their 
companion, deploring his misfortune, defcending to 
mean prayers, nor fhewing the leaft fign of weaknefs 
and dejedlion. He even reproached the People with 
the abufe they had made, in the cafe of Menenius, 
of a power for which they were indebted to the father 
of that illuftrious perfon. This generous affurance, 
far from offending the People, pleafed them exceed- 
ingly. Virginias, who had been Conful with him, 
and to whom they believed themfelves obliged for the 
victory, not only defended him againft all reproach, 
but gave him a fhare in the honour of the fuccefs. Ser- 
vilius was unanimoufly acquitted, and declared inno¬ 
cent. The advantageous teftimony of his collegue 
was a powerful motive with the People to abfolve him : 
but their fhame for having condemned Menenius, made 
a ftill greater impreffion upon them in favour of Ser- 
vilius, fo much was their difpofition changed in regard 
to the former. 

There were fome fuccefsful expeditions this year 
againft the Hetrurians, Veientes, and Sabines, which 
acquired Valerius the honour of a triumph. 

, „ „ L. Furius. 

A. R. 2S0. 
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A truce of forty years was granted to the 
Veientes. 

The Confuls ftrongly oppofed the inftances made 
by the Tribunes for appointing commiffioners for the 
infpecftion and diftribution of lands, according to the 
lcheme formed and accepted many years fince. 

* Fervidi animi vir, ut in publico periculo ante, fic turn in fuo, 
Liv. 
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L. ./Kmili us* 

Opiter Virginius, or Vopiscus Julius. 

Foreign wars being terminated, the domeftic dif- 
fenfions broke out more fiercely than ever. There 
was at that time amongft the Tribunes a bold man, 
of lufficient eloquence, named Genucius. As he faw 
that all the methods, which had hitherto been em¬ 
ployed, had produced no effedt, he conceived a new 
one, which was to profecute the Confuls of the fore¬ 
going year, by citing them before the People, to give 
an account why they had not created the Decemviri 
for the diftribution of lands, according to the Senate’s 
decree to that effect. (This decree of the Senate had 
been paffed twelve years.) The accufed, in the extreme 
danger wherein they faw themfelves, fet every thing in 
motion. They addreffed themfelves principally to the 
younger Senators, and the more effectually to intereft 
them in the affair, they advifed them 4C to renounce 
the honours and government of the Commonwealth 
from thenceforth; to confider the fafces of the Con¬ 
fuls, the purple robe, and Curule chair, only as the 
pomp of their funerals •, and to remember well, that 
they were only adorned with all thofe marks of dignity 
like victims for the altar. That if the Confulffiip 
had, however, feme attraction for them, let them re¬ 
flet, that it retained only the name, and that the 
power of the Tribunes had entirely enervated its effi¬ 
cacy. That the Conlul, like one of the Tribunes 
ferjean ts, could °>nly at at their pleafure, and accord¬ 
ing to their orders. That if they entertained any 
thoughts of throwing off thofe chains, of giving the 
helm to the Senate, or confidering any authority in 
the Commonwealth but that of the People, they ought 
to fet before their eyes the banifhment of Coriolanus, 
the condemnation and death of Menenius, and to ex- 
peft the fame fate themfelves.” 

The Senators, animated by this difcourfe, held af- 
femblies, not in public, but fecretly and by Health. 
As it was concluded in them, that the accufed were to 
X 3 be 
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be faved at any price whatfoever, the moft violent 
counfels were relifhed moft *, and there did not want 
perfons to undertake any thing. 

When the day of trial arrived, the people repaired 
in throngs to the Forum, in anxious expeftation of 
what was to pafs there. At firft they were furprifed, 
that the Tribune delayed coming fo long. As fome 
time pafied, and he did not appear, that long delay 
began to give fufpicion. It was believed that the 
Senators had prevailed upon him to renounce his en~ 
terprize ^ and that either gained by their promifes, or 
intimidated by their menaces, he had abandoned and 
betrayed the caufe of the public. At length, thofe 
who remained at his door in expectation of his coming 
abroad, came and told the affembly that he had been 
found dead in his houfe. On that news; the People, 
trembling and terrified, difperfed on all fides, like an 
army that had loft their General. But the Tribunes 
were more particularly feized with dread, the death of 
their collegue inftrufting them how weak a fecuritv the 
facred laws were for them. The Senators on their fide 
took no care to moderate their joy, and gave themfelves 
up to it without bounds, and contrary to all decency; 
faying openly, that nothing but an extraordinary blow 
could fubdue the Tribunitian power. The Confuls, 
with a triumphant air and tone, immediately decreed 
the levies, which were made without refiftance, the 
Tribunes being inexpreftibly dejefted and terrified. 

This timorous filence and cowardly inaction exaf- 
perated the People more than the imperious condudt of 
the Confuls. Every one faid, “ That there was an 
end of liberty : that they were fallen again .into their 
ancient ftate : that the power of the Tribunes was dead 
and buried with Genucius. That it was neceffary to 
have recourfe to other meafures, and to fee what bar¬ 
rier could be oppofed to the violence of the Senators. 

f Dionyirus Halicarnaffenfs adds, that there was no mark of vio¬ 
lence upon him which gave reafon to believe he had been alTaflinated, 
ftrangled, poifoned, or destroyed in any manner : but Livy manifeftly 
fuppofes that the Senators were the authors.of his death. 


As 
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As the People were now without fupport, the only A. R. 281. 
choice they could make, was to defend themfelves by Ant ' c * 
their own ftrength. That the Confuls had no other 
force nor guard, but twelve Lidtors, Plebeians them¬ 
felves, a weak and contemptible aid, if they knew 
how to defpife them.” 

By fuch difcourfes they animated each other. 




CHAP. III. 

Volero caufes a law to be pajfed very contrary to the au¬ 
thority of the Senate. '■The army fuffers it(elf to be de¬ 
feated by the Volfci out of hatred to Appius , who caufes 
it to be decimated. The other army ferves Quintius 
againfl the Algui with ardour. Appius is cited before 
the People: he dies before fentence is pajfed againfl him. 
New troubles. 

O NE Publilius Volero, of a Plebeian family, a 
man of courage, and known by his great adtions 
in war, had been a captain in former campaigns. The 
Confuls, inftead of lifting him as an officer, were for • 
reducing him to ferve under them in quality of a pri¬ 
vate foldier. Believing himfelf dilhonoured by a rank 
beneath what he had held, and having nothing to re¬ 
proach himfelf with in the fervice that could autho¬ 
rize fuch an affront, he openly declared his difcon- 
tent, and refufed to obey. The Confuls, offended at 
his refinance, and the freedom with which he main¬ 
tained his rights, caufed him to be feized ; upon which 
he called out to the Tribunes. None of them moving, 
nor daring to aid him, the Confuls ordered the Lidtors • 
to ftrip and fcourge him with rods. Volero thenfaid, 

“ I appeal to the People, as the Tribunes choofe 
“ rather to fee a citizen unjuftly fcourged before their 
“ eyes, than to be ftrangled in their beds.” The more 
he cried out, the more eager the Lidtor was to ftrip 
X 4 him. 
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A- R. 281. him. Volero was in the vigour of life and very robuft. 
Ant. c. a f ter having ftruck the Lictor roughly in the face, he 
threw him down, and did as much by a fecond, who 
came to his affiftance. Having extricated himfelf in 
that manner out of their hands, he. joined the croud 
where he faw it in the greateft ferment and indigna- 
• tion, crying out: “ I appeal to the People; I implore 
“ the protedtion of the People; Hand by me, citizens 
“ and comrades. You have nothing to expect from 
“ the Tribunes : they have occafion themfelves for 
“ your aid.” The fire fpread amongft the People, 
They prepared as for a battle •, and it was molt evident 
that every thing was upon the point of being carried 
to the utmoft violences, without regard either to birth, 
age, or dignity. The Confuls having attempted to 
oppcfe this ftorm *, found by experience, that the ma- 
jefty of their office was but a feeble fupport without 
force. Their Lidtors were beaten, the fafces broke to 
pieces, and themfelves driven out of the Forum into 
the Senate, uncertain how far Yolero would carry his 
vidtory. 

The tumult being appealed, the Confuls aflembled 
the Senate, and warmly complained of the bad treat¬ 
ment they had received from the violence of the Peo¬ 
ple, and the audacious infolence of Volero. The Pa¬ 
tricians, ■ who confidered this infult of the Confuls as 
the fubverfion, and annihilation of the magiftracy, 
were for having him, who had prefumed to lay violent 
hands upon the Lidtors, thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock. The Plebeians on their fide, who could not 
fuffer any attempts againft their liberty, demanded 
juftice againft the Confuls, for the indignity with which 
they had treated a citizen, merely for calling upon the 
Tribunes for their affiftance. This private caufe of 
. Volero became that of the public to fuch a degree, 
that the difpute concerning the diftribution of the lands 
was forgot, and nothing talked of but privileges and 
liberty. The divifion growing hot on both fides, all 

* Experti funt parum tutam fine viribus majeftatem efTe. Liv, 

the 
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the reft of the year paft in contefts, and nothing re¬ 
markable was done either at home or abroad. 

L. PlNARIUS. 

P. Furius. 

One of the Veftals convidted of a criminal com¬ 
merce, is put to death in the ufual manner. 

Yolero, who the year before had fo vigoroufly 
afferted the interefts of the People, was rewarded for 
his zeal, and deemed worthy of a place amongft the 
Tribunes. As foon as he entered upon office, he af- 
fembled the People. It was believed, that to avenge 
himfelf on the two Confuls of the foregoing year who 
had ufed him oppreffively, he was going to attack 
them, and to cite them to a trial: But he carried his 
views farther. He turned his whole refentment againft 
the entire body of the Senate, and undertook to de¬ 
prive them of the credit they had in the election of 
the Tribunes, in caufing it to be ordained, that, in- 
ftead of being chofen in the affemblies by Curite, as 
had, been the cuftom till then, they fhould be elefted 
in the affemblies by Tribes. The principal difference 
of thefe affemblies was this. The Curiae were certain 
parts of the city, to the number of thirty, which had 
each their peculiar pl^ce, where they affembled to fa- 
crifice, and for other ails of religion, almoft like our 
parilhes. For calling them all together, it was necef- 
fary that the Senate fhould pafs a decree, and that their 
deliberations fhould be preceded by aufpices, which 
the Augurs, Patricians by birth, often interpreted ac¬ 
cording to the views and interefts of the Senate. Only 
the inhabitants of Rome had a right to vote in this 
affembly ; after which a new decree of the Senate was 
neceffary for confirming what had paffed in it. For 
all thefe reafons the Patricians had a great fway in the 
Affemblies by Curiae, or Comitia Curiata. But it w&s 
otherwife in the Affemblies by Tribes. They were 
called without the permiffion of the Senate, and with¬ 
out confulting the aufpices. All the Roman citizens 
who compofed the Tribes, as the inhabitants of 
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• the city as thofe of the country, were equally admitted 
to give.their fuffrages in them-, and as the common 
people ( plebs ) were infinitely fuperior to the Patricians 
in number, and the voices were collefted by the head, 
they were always arbiters of affairs in thefe Comitia 
Tributa. Their ordinances, which were called Ple- 
bifcita, were not fubmitted to the examination of the 
Senate. 

Volero, in order to pafs the law he meditated, had 
engaged two of the four other Tribunes and the two 
that remained, though they did not fecond him, did 
not however formally oppofe him. But the Confuls, 
Senate, and all the Patricians made the utmoft refin¬ 
ance. The difputes were carried fo far, that night 
came on, and the affembly was obliged to bfeak up 
without coming to any refolution. The affair, which 
of itfelf admitted great difficulties, took up much 
time; and a plague which happened, and raged ex¬ 
ceedingly throughout all Italy, and particularly. at 
Rome, fufpended the execution of it till the year fol¬ 
lowing. 

Volero was created Tribune for the fecond time, as 
were the two others who had the fame views with him. 
The Patricians, on their fide, prepared to oppofe them 
with vigour by electing for Confuls 

Appius Claudius, 

T. Quintius. 

» 

The firft of thefe Confuls was the fon of Appius 
Claudius the declared enemy of the Plebeians, and he 
was no lefs fo than his father. He was raifed to the 
Confulfhip contrary to his refufal and refiflance, which 
he carried fo far as to abfent himfelf from the elec¬ 
tion ; but he was however chofen in his abfence. T. 
Quintius Capitolinus was given to him as his collegue, 
a perfon of as mild and moderate a difpofition, as the 
other was hot and violent; in hopes that his counfels 
and example might foften what was too proud and 
haughty in the manners of Appius. 


When 
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When the affair in queftion was brought again upon A. R. 2^3. 
the carpet, it was in the month that Quintius prefided ' 
in the adminiftration: fo that the other Conful could 
aft nothing without his confent. Volero added a new 
article to his law, which was, that the creation of 
Aidiles, and all the deliberations in general wherein 
the People’s interdts were concerned, fhould be ter¬ 
minated in the affemblies by Tribes. This was en¬ 
tirely to fubvert the power of the Senate, and transfer 
it into the hands of the People. 

The Confute, upon being apprized of this enter- 
prize, were much in pain for the meafures it was ne- 
.ceffary to take to prevent its effeft. Appius was for 
the molt violent methods. But his collegue propofed 
treating the People with moderation and reafon, by 
endeavouring to make them fenfible, that their fim- 
plicity was abufed, and that the pernicious counfels 
given them had no other tendency, than to make them 
aft with imprudence and to their prejudice. The Se¬ 
nate relifhed this advice. Quintius having obtained 
permiffion to fpeak to the People, made fo wife, fo 
wary, and fo folid a difcourfe, that it was received 
with the applaufe of the whole affembly, and reduced 
his adverfaries, long prepared in favour of the law, to 
an incapacity of faying any thing reafonable for paf- 
fing it. In a word, his fuccefs was fo complete, that, 
if his collegue had not fpoiled all he had done by his 
ufual haughtinefs, the People, convinced of the in- 
juftice of their caufe, had abfolutely rejefted the law. 

But Appius made a difcourfe full of bitternefs and 
gall, fparing neither inveftives, nor the moft offenfive 
terms of any kind, which ferved only to exafperate 
the Plebeians anew, and to revive their averfion for 
the Senate. “ He reproached them in a manner dis¬ 
agreeable even to the Senate, and deteftable to the 
People, upon their firft defertion to the Sacred Moun¬ 
tain, and the inftitution of Tribunes, which he faid 
had been extorted from the Senate only by a declared 
revolt, and menaces of a civil war. That it was no 
yonder a tribunal formed by fedition Ihould produce 
§ no- 
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a.R.j» 3.nothing but difcord and tumults, which would never 
A ^ C ' en d but with the total deftruftion of the Common¬ 
wealth.” And he concluded with a ftroke that irri¬ 
tated the People moll fenfibly. It was, “ that Rome 
would never want caufes of divifion as long as they did 
not go to the bottom of the evil, and fuffered the 
power of the Tribunes to fubfill.” 

Laetorius, a man of known valour in battle, and a 
no lefs warm defender of the law than Volero, un¬ 
dertook to anfwer Appius. He ftrongly expatiated 
upon the latter’s pride and infolence •, he flew out a- 
gainft his family as the declared enemies of the Ple¬ 
beians •, and infilled upon the great fervices the Peo¬ 
ple had rendered the Hate in all times. His words not 
coming from him fo freely as he would have them, 
which is no wonder in a military man: “ As I do not 
“ fpeak, Romans, with fo much eafe as I act, faid he, 
“ come hither to-morrow; and I will either pal's the 
“ law, or die here in your prefence.” 

The aflembly was more numerous than ever, every 
body expecting the ifl'ue with dread and anxiety. Lae- 
torius commanded the Forum to be cleared of all who 
had not a right to vote, and as fome of the young nobi¬ 
lity refufed to obey, he ordered them to be feized. 
The Conful Appius oppofed it, pretending that his 
power extended only to the Plebeians. The Tribune 
lent his ferjeant to feize the Conful himfelf, and the 
Conful his liftor to feize the Tribune, crying with a 
loud voice, that the Tribune was only a private per- 
fon who had no right to command, and was not a ma- 
gillrate. The whole People rofe in defence of their 
Tribune with fuch violence, that a bloody conflict 
would have enfued, if Quintius had not given orders 
to fetch his collegue out of the aflembly either by his 
confent or force. He then endeavoured to mollify the 
People, employing the moll pathetic and warm en¬ 
treaties, and conjured the Tribunes to difmifs the af- 
fembly, reprefenting to them, “ that a delay of fome 
hours would not diminilh their llrength in the leaflr, 
and would only increafe it by reflection and counfel; 
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that perhaps the Conful would comply with the defires A.r. 
of the Senate, and the Senate with thole of the People : “ A ^ 9 C ‘ 
that the fhorteft and moll certain means for palling the 
law, would be to refer the decifion of it abfolutely to 
the Senate, who no doubt, in effedt of that mark of 
confidence and amity, would be the more eafy in abat¬ 
ing fomething of their rights.” The propofal was 
agreed to. 

The Confuls immediately aflembled the Senate. 

When they began to deliberate, as they were extremely 
warm, nothing was heard but paffion, fear and anger 
dictating all they faid. But that firlt heat abating by 
degrees, and giving way to refledtion, the more they 
proceeded with cool blood, the more averfe they fen- 
fibly became to violent meafures •, fo that Quintius was 
thanked for having pacified the People, and fufpended 
difcord by his wifdom and addrels. On * the other 
fide, they conjured Appius not to cany his zeal for the 
rights and dignity of the Confulfhip farther than con- 
filled with the prefent condition of affairs, and the 
peace of the Hate. That whilfl the Confuls and Tri¬ 
bunes were tearing every thing to themfelves, the Hate 
was left helplefs and impotent between them, and each 
fide feemed lefs intent upon the fafety of the Com¬ 
monwealth, than upon making themfelves its mailers. 
Appius, always untradlable, and obllinately tenacious 
of his opinion, called Gods and men to witnefs, “ that 
they abandoned and betrayed the Commonwealth 
through abjedl fear: that the Conful w'as not wanting 
to the Senate, but the Senate to the Conful: and that 
they were going to accept more pernicious laws, than 
thofe of the Sacred Mountain.” However, acqui- 
efcing in the unanimous authority of the Senate, he 
remained quiet, and the law was palled with the con- 
fent of both orders. From thenceforth the alfemblies 
for the creation of Tribunes and JEdiles were held 

* Ab Appio petitur, ut t ant am' confularem majeftatem e(Te vellet, 
quanta in concordi civitate efle pollet. Dum Tribuni Confulefque ad 
fe qujfque omnia trahant, nihil relict am ell'e viriuin in medio : di- 
ftraftam laceratamque 1-temp, per magiftratus: magis quorum in manu 
fit, quam ut incolumis fit, quaeri. Liv. 
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without confulting the Senate, without taking the auf- 
pices, or obferving any religious ceremony that re¬ 
quired the minillration of the Patricians, who were 
then folely in poffeffion of the priefthood. 

The hiftorian Pifo, cited here by Livy, fays, that 
it was on this occafion three additional Tribunes were 
created; their number having hitherto been only two. 
But this is neither Livy’s own opinion, nor that of 
Dionylius Halicarnaflenfis. 

The domeftic troubles being appeafed, the armies 
marched againft the enemy abroad. Appius was fent 
againft the Volfci, and Quintius againft the fEqui. 
Their fuccefs anfwered the character of the two ge¬ 
nerals. 

Appius’s cruelty was the fame in the army as it had 
been in the city, and he gave himfelf up to it with the 
greater liberty, as he was. under no reftraint from the 
oppofition of the Tribunes. He {hewed an hatred for 
the Plebeians, by whom he had been overcome, that 
rofe ftill higher than that of his father. He foamed 
with rage to think, that a law, fufpended, and pre¬ 
vented from palling, by preceding Confuls, from 
whom not much was expected, had palled under him, 
who had been elected Conful only to oppofe it. This 
fecret vexation that engrolTed and preyed upon him, 
induced him to torment his army with every kind of ill 
treatment, without being able by thofe violences to 
get the better of the l'oldiers, who were determined to 
mortify him, and had entered into a kindpf confpiracy, 
not againft his life, but his glory. The troops, in a 
manner mutinous, ailed in all things with negligence, 
flownefs, indolence, and a fpirit of revolt. If Appius 
ordered the army to march with expedition, they 
moved flow on purpofe. If he exhorted them to for¬ 
ward the works, every thing llackened that inftant. 
When he was prefent, all held down their heads, as 
hating the fight of him : as he palled by, all wore the 
afpefl of tacit deteftation ; fo that his haughty fpirit, 
infenfible till then to the hatred of the People, feerned 
fometimes confounded and difconcerted. Having ex- 

• haufted 
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haufted his ill-nature in vain againft the foldiers, he A.r. 
thought fit neither to concern himfelf nor fpeak any A ”gj C ‘ 
more to them. He faid, that the Centurions had cor¬ 
rupted the army, and to mortify them by a raillery 
wherein his own difguft fpoke itfelf, he fometimes called 
them Tribunes of the People, and Voleros. 

The Volfci were ignorant of nothing that pafied in 
his army; for which reafon they made all poffible 
hafte to come to a battle, expecting that the troops 
would certainly a£t in regard to Appius, as they had 
done before in refpect to Caefo Fabius. But they car¬ 
ried things ftill farther. Under Fabius they content¬ 
ed themfelves with refolving not to conquer: now they 
went fo far as to refolve to be conquered. As foon 
as they were led on to battle, the enemy no fooner ap¬ 
peared,, but they fhamefully fled to their camp, and 
did not flop till they faw the Volfci preparing to force 
their intrenchments. They were then forced to fight; 
but it was plain, that it was folely to prevent the vic¬ 
tor from taking their camp, and to let their general 
fee, that they could have conquered if they would. 

For the reft, their defeat and difgrace gave them 
pleafure. 

The pride, or more properly, the ferocity of Ap¬ 
pius continued ftill the fame without any diminution. 

He fummoned an afiembly, determined to vent his 
rage upon the whole army. The Lieutenant-generals 
and Tribunes repaired to him, and exhorted him not 
to put his authority to the hazard at a wrong time, and 
to remember that its whole force depended on the eon- 
fent of thofe who obey. That the foldiers faid loudly, 
they would not go to the afiembly, and that many of 
them demanded that they fliould decamp from the 
lands of the Volfci. Conquered by neceffity, he gave 
orders to march away the next morning, and accord- 
ingly gave the fignal at day-break. The fameferved' 
alfo the Volfci, who charged the rear-guard with great 
vigour. Terror and tumult fpread univerfally, and 
reached the moft advanced troops, fo that neither the 
orders of the commanders could be heard, nor the 
‘ troops 
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A. R.iS;. troops be drawn up in battle. None thought of any" 
Ant. c. j-hing but efcaping, and the enemy gave over the pur- 
9 ‘ fuit, before the Romans ceafed to fly. 

When die foldiers were out of the enemies country, 
and were drawn together again, the Conful, who had 
followed them, calling upon them in vain to do their 
duty, fummoned the aflembly. He reproached them 
ftrongly and with great reafon, with their perfidious 
cowardice and criminal treafon. He alked the foldiers 
and enfigns, what was become of their arms and co¬ 
lours ? After having caufed the Centurions, who quit¬ 
ted their ranks, to be fcourged with rods, he ordered 
their heads to be cut off, and decimated the reft of 
the army: that is to fay, out of ten, one, to whofe 
lot it fell, was put to death. By this methodf, whilft 
the punifhment fell upon few, the terror reached all. 
When this bloody execution was over, Appius, the 
objeft of the public hatred, returned to Rome with 
the fad and Ihameful wrecks of his army. 

Things paTed very differently in the other army in 
refpeft to Quintius. Charmed with his kindnefs and 
equity, the troops were all obedience to his orders, 
and confronted the greateft dangers with joy, without 
wanting exhortations, through zeal for their general, 
and the defire they had of pleafing him and acquiring 
him glory. TheiEqui in confequence dared not Ihew 
themfelves in the field. Quintius ravaged the greateft 
part of their country, and made a great booty. He 
gave it all to the foldiers, adding praifes to that gift, 
to which they are no lefs fenfible than rewards. The 
army returned to Rome with the warmeft fentiments 
of affection and tendernefs for their general, and on 
his account in a manner reconciled to the whole order 
of the Patricians. They faid, that the Senate had given 
them a father to command them, and to the other army 
a cruel mafter. What a difference is here between 


Statuerimt ita majores noftri, ut, fi a multis effet fiag.ltiiun rei ml- 
litaris admiflum, fbrtitione in quofdam animadverteretur, ut metus 
videlicet ad omues, poena ad paucos perveniret. Cic* in Orat* pro 
Cluent. n. 12$. 
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man and man ! both however of great merit in other 
refpedts; and of diftinguifhed valour. Humour and 
paffion, we cannot too often repeat it, fpoil the molt 
excellent qualities, and render them, not only ufelefs, 
but often even pernicious. 

L. Valerius II. 


Tib. AZmiliuS. 

Lhoiiyf. 

Under thefe Confuls the Tribunes brought the Agra- L 9- 
rian law again upon the carpet, and applied to the Se- tTv. 1 ?. 
nate, where they made their remonftrances with abun- 61. 
dance of refpedt and moderation. The Confuls, to 
avoid reviving ancient feuds, made no oppofition, and 
contented themfelves with afking the advice of the 
principal Senators. L. fEmilius, one of the Confuls 
father, fpoke firft, and ftrongly fupported the demand 
of the Tribunes, proving by feveral reafons that it 
was juft in itfelf, and beneficial for the public. Ap¬ 
pius, though he well forefaw to what he expofed him- 
ielf, incapable of being reftrained by fear, when he 
believed, that he had juftice on his fide, maintained 
the contrary opinion with abundance of force, and 
brought over the majority to his opinion* 

The Tribunes, highly incenfed at the refufal they 
had received, thought of nothing but avenging them- 
lelves upon the author of that dilgrace. They cited 
Appius before the People, to give an account of his 
conduit, and to anfwer to feveral heads of accufation 
laid to his charge. Never did a more hateful criminal 
appear before the People. He brought with him to 
their tribunal all the grievances objected to his father, 
befides thofe committed by himfelf. Nor ever did the 
Patricians intereft themfelves fo warmly, nor ufe fo 
many endeavours to fave one of their order : for they 
law with extreme grief the adertor of the Senate, the 
avenger of the Confular dignity, and the invincible 
bulwark of their rights againfi the attacks of the Tri¬ 
bunes, given up to the rage of the People, and that 
only for having a little exceeded the bounds of mode¬ 
ration in the heat of difpute. Appius was the only 
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A.R. 284. one of all the Senators, that regarded the Tribunes, 
A ^ c ' the People, and the judgment they were going to pafs, 
as nothing. The Patricians, terrified by the danger 
in which they faw him, endeavoured in vain to per- 
fuade him to take fome meafures for his own fafety, 
to give way for a time to the ftorrn, and to appeafe 
the multitude by a conduct fuitable to his prefent fitu- 
ation. This was knowing him little. He rejedted 
with contempt fuch propofals as unworthy of him. 
Far from changing either his habit or countenance, 
and from appearing as a fuppliant before his judges 
he could not prevail upon himfelf, even in making 
his defence, either to abate any thing of his ufual haugh- 
tinefs, or to foften the fharpnefs of his ftile in the leaft. 
He retained the fame outfide in every thing, the fame 
air of confidence, the fame loftinefs of afpedt, and 
the fame force in his fpeech : fo that the greateft part 
of the People were no lefs awed by him when cited 
before them as a criminal, than they dreaded him be¬ 
fore when C0nf.1l. He pleaded his caufe once, always 
in the fame tone, that is to fay rather as an accufer, 
than an accufed: and he amazed the Tribunes and 
People fo much by his refolution and conftancy, that 
they could not help putting off the judgment to ano¬ 
ther day. Before that day arrived, according to fome 
authors he died of difeafe; but others fay, he put an 
end to his own life. His fon demanded permiffion to 
pronounce his father’s funeral oration, which the Tri¬ 
bunes oppofed. The*People, more equitable, could 
not fuffer fo great a man to be deprived of an honour 
lo juftly his due. They heard his praife after his death 
with as favourable an ear, as they had heard his accu- 
fation during his life; and aflifted at his funeral in a 
. body. 

During the feven or eight following years, hiftory 
prefents us only with fome inconfiderable wars againft 
the neighbouring people, and perpetual enemies of 
Rome : the iEqui, Sabines, and Volfci. 

* Plebs fraudari folenni honore fupremum diem tanti viri noluit s 
& laudationem tam acquis auribus mortui audiit, quam vivi accufatio- 
aem audierat* Liv„ 

T. Nu- 
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T. Numicius Priscus. 

A. Vi rgin ius. 

The multitude, who believed themfeives opprefied 
by the great, to exprefs their refentment on that ac¬ 
count, abfented themfeives from all the aflfemblies by 
centuries, in which the noble and rich had the prin¬ 
cipal authority. The Plebeians feemed to intend to 
feparate themfeives again from the body of the Com¬ 
monwealth. None of them appeared at the ele&ion 
of Confuls for the following year ; and what had ne¬ 
ver happened before, they were raifed to that dignity 
only by the votes of the Senate, Patricians, and their 
Clients, who, notwithftanding thefe divifions, conti¬ 
nued always attached to their patrons. 

T. Quintius II. A.R..K* 

Q. Servilius. Ant - c. 

The Romans take the city of Antium from the 
Volfci. 

Tib. ^Emilius. 

Ch Fab 1 us. 

This Fabius, according to Dionyfius FlalicarnafTen- Dionyf. 
fis, was the fon of one of the three brothers of thatJj^P* 6l S 
name killed atCremera-, which is certain from the Liv. l. 3, 
Confular calendar, or Fafti Capitolini. Livy calls him c > 1—8. 
the only one of that family who did not perifh that un¬ 
fortunate day : which admits of great difficulties. The 
only furviving Fabius according to him was not fifteen 
at that time, prope puberem. From that defeat to the 
prefent time, only ten years are elapfed. Did the Ro¬ 
mans choofe Confuls of five and twenty ? There is in- Liv - *• ? 4 
deed one example of this kind long after in the perfon c ' 17 * 
of Valerius Corvus, who was elected Conful at three 
and twenty years of age : but that feldom happened. 

Oh the other fide, had any Fabius befides this remain¬ 
ed, would it be poffible that none except this and Ins 
defendants fnould attain honours ? Now all the Fabii 
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A. R. 287. mentioned in the fequel defcend from the Canful of 
Al ^?‘ this year. I leave thefe difficulties to be cleared up 
by the learned. 

The Tribunes during this Confulffiip began their 
intrigues again in refpett to the Agrarian law. To 
fruftrate their effeft, the Senate. granted the People 
part of the lands taken the laft campaign from the 
Antiates. When the Plebeians were to give in their 
names to the Triumviri, appointed for the eftablifh- 
ment of that colony, few Plebeians offered themfelves. 
Rome had too many charms for its inhabitants, and 
nobody was willing to quit it. Games, ffiews, pub- 
lick affemblies, the hurry of affairs, the People’s fhare 
in the government, every thing confpired to keep the 
citizen there, how poor foever he might be. A colony 
was confidered as an honeft banifhment •, ^nd * the moft 
miferable of the Plebeians chofe rather, on this occa- 
fion, to live in indigence at Rome, and to wait there 
the uncertain diftribution of lands with which they had 
lb long been flattered, than aftually to poffefs them in 
a rich colony. The Senate therefore, to compleat the 
colony, were obliged to permit the Latines and Her- 
nici to have a fhare in the privilege. 

A.R.288. (X SeRVILIUS II. 

^464.°* Sp. PoSTUMIUS. 

A.R.2S9. CX Faeius II. 

A 463 . C * T. QuINTIUS III. 

The Cenfus or mufter of the citizens capable of 
bearing arms, was taken this year at Rome. The* 
number amounted to an hundred and twenty-four 
thouland two hundred and fourteen. This was the 
ninth Cenfus. 

* Fecit ftatiro, ut fit, faftidium copia: pauci nomina dedere - 

Cetera multitudo pofcere Romse agrum malle, quam alibi accipere, 
Liv, 1 . 3. c. 1, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

f | ' HOUGH I have endeavoured in the in¬ 
troduction at the beginning of this vo¬ 
lume to give fome idea of the government of 
the Roman Commonwealth, I have been far 
from exhaufting that fubjeCt, which is of very 
great extent. For the better knowledge of the 
genius and character of that government, I con¬ 
ceived it neceflary to infert a paflage from Po- 
ljbius in this place, which I have already made 
ufe of elfewhere *. I fhall annex to it, firft:, 
fome brief reflections upon the harangues of 
Livy, and next, for the information of youth, 
a fliort feries of the principal Epochas, that oc¬ 
cur in the hiftory of the Roman republic, which 
may affift their memory in retaining it. 

SECT. I. 

Reflections of POLYBIUS. 

Upon the different kinds of government , and in particular 
upon that of the Remans. 

T'HE different kinds of government are generally p 0 iyb. 1.6. 
reduced to three : in the firft the King governs, 

O O 7 

which Polybius calls IW/asw, Regal government \ in 

* In the treatife upon the Rudy of the Belles Lcttres. 
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the fecond the Great, the Powerful, have the whole 
authority, which is termed Arijtocracy ; and laftly in 
the third, called Democracy , the whole power veils in 
the People. 

Each of thefe governments have another kind which 
much refembles it, borders very near upon it, and 
into which it often degenerates. We ihall mention it 
in the fequel. 

The moil perfedt government would be That which 
ihould include all the advantages, and obviate all the 
dangers and inconveniences, of the three former. 

Such was that of Sparta. Lycurgus knowing that 
each of the three forts of government, of which we 
have fpoke, had its almoil inevitable inconveniences ; 
that Monarchy fometimes degenerated into arbitrary 
and tyrannical Power, Ariftocracy into the unjuft go¬ 
vernment of fome few particulars, and the power 
of the People into a blind, capricious, uncertain Rule j 
that legiflator, I fay, thought it neceflary to include 
thofe three kinds of government in that of Sparta, 
and in a manner to blend them into one, that the royal 
authority might be balanced by the power of the Peo¬ 
ple •, and that a third Order compofed of the elders, 
and the wifeft perfons of the republic, might ferve as 
a counterpoife to the two former, to keep them con¬ 
tinually in a kind of equilibrium, and to prevent the 
one from exalting itfelf too much above the other. 
He was not miftaken in his views, and no common¬ 
wealth ever retained its laws, cuftoms, and liberty, fo 
long as that of Sparta. The inftitutions of Lycurgus 
indeed would not have been proper for a State, that 
intended the making of conquefts, and the aggran¬ 
dizing of its power: whence we may believe, that 
thofe were not the ends he propofed in his plan. That 
wife legiflator probably did not make the folid happi- 
nefs of a people confift in them. His defign was, 
that the Spartans, confining themfelves within the 
bounds of their country, without ever entertaining 
thoughts of invading the territories of others, fhould, 
by their juftice and moderation ftill more than by their 
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power, become the mailers and arbiters of the fate of 
all the other Hates of Greece •, which, in his fenfe, was 
no lefs glorious than to make conquefts abroad. They 
fell from their glory only by departing from thefe wife 
views, which, we believe, we may juftly afcribe to 
their Legiflator. For when it was neceffary to find 
provifions, equip fleets, pay feamen, and furnilh all 
expences for a long war out of their country, their 
iron money was no longer of ufe to them. And this 
it was that reduced them, all haughty as they were, 
fervilely to make their court to the King of Perfia’s 
Satrapae, in order to get money current every where 
from them, and to become voluntary Haves, till the 
proper time for fubjeCting them totally by force. 

If, fays Polybius, the glory of a Hate be made to 
confift in making of conquefts, aggrandizing its power, 
extending its dominions, ruling over many nations, 
and attracting the eyes of the whole earth upon it, it 
muft be confeffed, that no government ever had fo 
much the advantage, nor was fo well adapted to the 
attainment of thofe ends, as that of the Romans. It 
united in itfelf, like that of Sparta, the three kinds of 
government of which we have fpoke. The Confuls 
held the place of Kings : the Senate formed the public 
council: and the People had a great Ihare in the admi- 
niftration of affairs. There was only this difference 
between them •, it was not by a plan and defign con¬ 
certed from the beginning, but by a kind of eaftiai 
feries of events, that Rome was led on to this form of 
government. Each of the three parts, which com- 
pofed the body of the ftate, had a diftindt power. 
The reader will not be difpleafed to fee a defcription 
of them in this place, which may contribute very 
much to the underftanding of the Roman Hiftory. 
Polybius is very extenfive and circumftantial upon this 
head. 

Pc-iVer of the Confuls. 

Whilft the Confuls refided at Rome, they had the 
adminiftraiion of all tie public affairs. Ail the other 
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magiftrates, except the Tribunes of the People, were 
fubordinate (i) to them. All that related to the delibe¬ 
rations of the Senate (2) turned upon them. They in¬ 
troduced embaffadors to it ; propofed affairs ; and both 
worded its refolutions, and caufed them to be reduced 
to writing. It was they, who laid them before the 
People, who for that purpofe fummoned the alTem- 
blies, in which the common affairs of the ftate were 
to be confidered, who prefented the Decrees of the 
Senate to them for their examination, and who, ac¬ 
cording to the importance of things, after an enquiry, 
which befides required abundance of formalities, con¬ 
cluded according to the Plurality of voices. To them 
was confided the care of cauling the Decrees of the 
Senate, and the Ordinances of the People paffed on 
their motion, to be put in execution. They prefided 
at the elections of the magiftrates of the common¬ 
wealth. It was for that purpofe they were fo often re¬ 
called from the army, and both of them feldom per¬ 
mitted to be out of Italy at the fame time. 

As to what concerns war and military expeditions 
the Confuis had an almoft fovereign power. They had 
the care of levying armies, of affigning the number 
of troops which each of the allies were to lupply, and 
of nominating the officers who were to ferve under 
them. When they were in the field, they had power 
to condemn and punifh without appeal. They difpofed 
of the public money at difcretion, and expended what 
fums they thought proper; theQu^eftor attending them 
every where, and fupplying them out of the fund in 
his hands with whatever they demanded. To confider 
the Roman commonwealth therefore in this part of it, 
one might almoft believe it to have been governed by a 
royal and monarchical authority. 

(1) There was alfo a kind of fubordination between the two Gori- 
fuls : for according to the Valerian law, the eideft had the precedency ; 
and according to the’Julian law, he who had moft children. 

(z) They prefided in, and had the government of, the Senatp in a 
great meafure; and afiembled or difmilfed it at will. 
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Power of the Senate. 

The Senate difpofed almoft abfolutely of the fi¬ 
nances and public money. An account was given to 
them of all the revenues and expences of the ftate; 
and the Queftors could deliver no fum, except to the 
Confuls, without a decree of the Senate. It was the 
fame in refpedt to the expences, which the Cenfors 
were obliged to be at for keeping up and repairing the 
public buildings. 

The Senate appointed commiffioners* for taking 
cognizance of and trying all extraordinary crimes com¬ 
mitted at Rome and in Italy, that required the atten¬ 
tion and authority of the public : fuch as treafon, con- 
fpiracy, poifoning, and murder. The Caufes and 
affairs of private perfons or cities that related to the 
ftate, were alfo under its peculiar jurifdidtion. It was 
the Senate that fent embaffies, caufed war to be de¬ 
clared againft the enemies of the Commonwealth, 
granted audience, and gave anfwers to the deputies 
and ambaffadors of Princes and States. They alfo 
fent commiffioners to enquire upon the fpot into the 
complaints of the Allies, to regulate limits and fron¬ 
tiers, to eftablifh good order in the provinces, and to 
decide differences between Kings and States. Hence a 
ftranger, who fliould have come to Rome in the ab- 
fence of the Confuls, might have believed the govern¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth entirely ariftocratical, that 
is to fay, in the hands of the (1) old and wife. 

Power of the People. 

The power of the People was, however, very con- 
fiderable. The privilege of rewarding and punifhing, 
wherein the moft effential part of government confifts, 
veiled folely in them. They often laid fines upon 
thofe who had exercifed the higheft offices •, and alone 
.had right to pals fentence of death upon Roman citi- 

(0 Or of the nobility ; from the bed, and power ; or 

more properly from TCi a/.ra. xpT©-, optimorum, five optimatum 
£Oteftas. 
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zens. In the latter cafe a cuftom, very laudable ac¬ 
cording to Polybius, was obferved at Rome. This 
was, to leave the perfon accufed of a capital crime at 
liberty to prevent fentence from being paffed upon 
him, and to retire into fome neighbouring city, where 
he paffed the reft of his days unmolefted in voluntary 
banilhment. The People by their fuffrages conferred 
all offices and dignities, which in a republic are the 
moft illuftrious rewards of merit and probity. They 
alone had right to inftitute and aboliffi laws: and, 
which is ftiU more confiderable, war and peace, alli¬ 
ances, treaties, and conventions with foreign States 
and Princes, were deliberated upon and determined 
by them. Who would not have thought fuch a go¬ 
vernment abfolutely popular and Democratical ? 

Mutual dependence of the Confuls. Senate, and People. 

It is this mutual dependence of the different parts 
of a Commonwealth, that conftitutes its fecurity, 
ftrength, and beauty. From this reciprocal neceffity 
for each other refults a kind of harmony between the 
different members of a ftate, and an unanimous fup- 
port and concurrence, which, keeping them all ftridtly 
united by the tie of common intereft, renders the 
whole body invulnerable and invincible to foreign 
force. 

We have faid before, that the Conful had almoft 
fovereign power in time of war. He, however, de¬ 
pended abfolutely in many things both on the Senate 
and People. For on the one fide the neceffary fums 
for the provifions, clothes, and pay of the foldiers, were 
delivered only by order of the Senate, and the refufal 
of thofe fupplies made the general incapable of under¬ 
taking any thing, or of carrying on his enterprizes fo 
far as he might defire. The fame Senate, at the end 
of the year, could either continue him who had been 
Conful in the command of the army, or appoint him 
a fucceffor, and thereby had it in their power either to 
grant, or deprive him of, the glory of terminating the 
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war. And laftly, it depended on the Senate either to 
leffen or exalt the luftre of the general’s exploits : for 
they both decreed (i) the honour of triumphs, and re¬ 
gulated the expences that were neceffary in thofe au- 
guft and pompous folemnities. On the other fide, as 
the People decreed wars, confirmed or cancelled trea¬ 
ties with foreign States and Princes, and at the end 
of the campaign made the generals render an account 
of their conduft, it is eafy to perceive, how attentive 
it was neceffary for them to be, in order to conciliate 
the favour of the People. 

As to the Senate, though its power was fo great in 
other refpe£ts, it was, however, under reftraint, and 
in fubjeftion in many points to that of the People. In 
great affairs, and efpecially thofe affecting the lives of 
the citizens, the People’s authority was requifite. 
When any laws were propofed, even fuch as tended 
to the diminution of the rights, honours, and preroga¬ 
tives of the Senate, and the retrenching of the eftates 
of the Senators by a new diftribution of the conquered 
lands, it was at the People’s option either to receive 
or rejeft them. But what moft argued their power, 

was, that if only one of their Tribunes oppoied the 
refolutions and enterprizes of the Senate, that oppofi- 
tion fufficed for putting an immediate flop to them, 
fo that after it the Senate could proceed no farther. 

And laftly, the People on their fide had alfo great 
intereft in obferving meafures with the Senators, 
whether in general, or particular. The receivers of 
taxes, cuftoms, tribuces, in a word, of all the duties 
and revenues of the ftate *, the undertakers, who fup- 
plied the armies with provifions, repaired the temples 
and other public buildings, and had the care of the 

(i) Livy tells us, Lib. 3. c. 43. that when the Senate refufed the 
honour of triumph to the Confuls Valerius and Horatius,upon account 
of their having a£ted highly in favour of the People, the Tribune Ici- 
Jius propofed their triumphing to the People, which honour the Peo¬ 
ple then granted for the firft time without the authority of the Senate. 

--Quum ingenti confenfu patrum negaretur triumphus, L. Tcilius 

Tribunus plebis tulit ad populum de triumpho Confulum.—Turn pri* 
caum, fine au&oritate Senatus, populi julfu triumphatum eft. 
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highways-, thele perfons formed numerous focieties," 
who were of the order of the People, including the 
Roman Knights, and fubfilted a great number of the 
citizens, fome being employed in collecting the reve¬ 
nues, fome ferving as fecurity for the tax-farmers, and 
others lending their money to make the neceffary ad¬ 
vances, and thereby putting it out to advantage. Now 
the Cenfors difpofed of thele farms to fuch focieties as 
offered themfelves for that purpofe, and alfo affigned 
the different works that were to be done to the Under¬ 
takers : and the Senate, either by itfelf, or commif- 
fioners nominated exprefsly, adjudged without appeal 
all difputes that arol'e concerning thefe matters, whe¬ 
ther the queftion were fometimes to cancel agreements 
that were become impracticable, and to grant farther 
time for the payment of money ; or that it were ne- 
ceffary to reduce the rent of the farms upon account 
of fome unhappy accident. And, which was ftill more 
capable of infpiring the People with fuBmillion and 
refpeCt for the decrees of the Senate, it was out of 
their body that the judges * of all affairs public and 
private of any importance were generally chofen. The 
citizens were no lefs obliged to obferve meafures and 
keep fair with the Confuls, upon whom they all de¬ 
pended, efpecially in time of war, and when they ferved 
under them in the army. 

It was this mutual dependence and concert of all 
the orders of the Commonwealth, that rendered the 
government of Rome the moll perfect that ever wars 
in the world. 

When we read in the beginnings of the infant-re¬ 
public, and the fucceeding years, thole almoft con¬ 
tinual feditions, which fo long divided the Senate and 
People, and that kind of inteftine war between die 
Confuls and Tribunes, we are amazed, and with rea- 
fon, how it was poffible for a ftate, agitated by fo fre¬ 
quent and violent convulfions, not only to fublift, but 

* Tlie form of trials was changed in procefs of time. 
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at the fame time to fubje<5t all its neighbours, and foon 
after to extend its conquefts into very remote regions. 
Polybius gives us a very folid reafon for it, highly for 
the honour of the Roman People. It is, that when 
the republic was attacked by a foreign enemy, the 
fear of the common danger, and the motive of public 
good, fufpended domeftic feuds, and reinftated union. 
The love of their country then was in a manner the 
foul that put all the parts and members of the State 
in motion, every one ftriving, in emulation of each 
other, to acquit himfelf of his functions, and difcharge 
his duty, whether the queftion were to form refolu- 
tions with maturity and wifdom, or to put them in 
execution with expedition and vigour. And it was 
this good underftanding and unanimity that rendered 
the Commonwealth always invincible, and occafioned 
the conftant fuccefs of its enterprizes. 

It was this fame conftitution of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, that ftill fupported the Commonwealth, and 
caufed it to fubfift for fome time, even when the citi¬ 
zens, delivered from the fear of foreign enemies, 
grown haughty and infolent from their victories, ener¬ 
vated by riches and voluptuoufnefs, and corrupted by 
praifes and flattery, began to abufe their power, 'and 
to commit a thoufand violences and oppreflions. For 
in that ftate of things, the authority of the Senate, and 
that of the People, being always counterbalanced by 
each other, when the one attempted to exalt itfelf, the 
other immediately united all its forces to pull it down, 
and keep it within due bounds. Thus by this reci¬ 
procal equality, and balance of power and credit, the 
Commonwealth, whilft it fubfifted, retained its liberty 
and independence. 
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SECT. II. 


Reflections upon Livy's Harangues. 

IVY, principally on the occafion of the differeii- 



•*-' ces between the Senate and People, repeats the 
Ipeeches made on both fides, which are paffages of 
confummate eloquence. Many, who want neither taffce 
nor capacity, are offended at the length of this kind 
of harangues, which occur from time to time in our 
hiftorian. To judge rightly of them, in my opinion, 
it is but juft to place ourfelves in the country and ages 
in queftion, to fet before our eyes their manners and 
cuftoms, and to call to mind the methods in which 
the public affairs were tranfafted at Rome. I fhall 
repeat fome examples of them in this place, which 
will fet the thing in a clearer light. 

The Military Tribunes, having changed the fiege 
of Veii into a blockade, refolved to make the troops 
winter there, which had not before been praftifed a- 
mongft the Romans. The Tribunes of the People 
oppofed that innovation. Appius refutes them with 
force, and fhews that it is for the honour of the Ro¬ 
man People to continue that fiege till the place is 
taken. When the queftion is to rebuild the city of 
Rome, after its having been burnt by the Gauls, the 
Tribunes of the People, in order to lpare individuals 
expence and trouble, are for transferring the feat of 
the Commonwealth from Rome to Veii. Camillus 
harangues the People, and fhews what a misfortune 
and crime it would be to abandon Rome. The Tri¬ 
bune Canuleius demands, that the lav/, which pro¬ 
hibited the intermarriages of the Patrician and Plebeian 
families, fhould be annulled, and proves how unjuft 
that prohibition is in itfelf, and how injurious to the 
People. 

Thefe are affairs of the laft importance, which were 
treated in the Aflemblies of the People, who were the 
natural Judges of them. To carry the fuffrages, it 
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was necefiary to fet an affair in all its light, to fhew its 
advantages and inconveniences, to explain all its con- 
fequences in a clear and lively manner, to anfwer fuch 
objections as might be made to it, and refute with 
force the reafons of opponents. This is what render¬ 
ed the talent of fpeaking fo necefiary at Rome, as 
well as Athens, and occafioned eloquence to be car¬ 
ried to fo high a degree of perfection in thofe two re¬ 
publics. And the fame reafon induces the Englifh to 
cultivate it with fo much care at this day, becaufe it 
is by That affairs are carried in the two houfes of par¬ 
liament. 

Now can an hiftorian, who relates what pafied at 
Rome in the affemblies of the Senate and People, dif- 
penfe with giving fome idea of the fpeeches made in 
them, that had fo great a fhare in determining events ? 
Is it not from thefe harangues, that we have our know¬ 
ledge of what is mod efiential in hiftory, of what is 
in a manner its foul, I mean the reafons and motives 
that determined the paffing fuch a law, the making 
fuch an inditution, the undertaking fuch a war ? Does 
it not argue an hidorian’s wit and addrefs, to put thefe 
reflections in the mouth of fome illudrious Roman 
moft aCtive in the affair, inftead of making them in 
his own perfon, which would greatly diminifh their 
force and authority ? 

To know whether thefe fpeeches were actually made 
by the perfons to whom they are afcribed, is not the 
queftion. It fuffices, that they contain what they 
ought to have faid. Thofe Romans, accuftomed to 
fpeak in the affemblies, had an eloquence fo much the 
more eftimable, as it was more natural. They ought 
to have reafoned as we find in their difcourfes, and no 
doubt they did fo with much greater extent. The 
harangues of Livy on the three occafions mentioned 
above, though they are the longed in that hidorian, 
fcarce took up half a quarter of an hour to read them, 
and confequently, are very remote from the length 
of thofe, which were actually fpoken in the affemblies. 
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I believe this refle&ion neceffary, not only in de-* 
fence of Livy, whofe fpeeches are often imputed to 
him as a fault, but for my own vindication when I 
infert them in my hiftory, though I often abridge 
them. 

There is one thing which ahyays leaves the reader 
uncertain, and at a lofs, witli refpect to the harangues 
fpoke either in the Forum, or the Field of Mars, the 
two places, in which the Affemblies of the Roman 
People were ufually held. When two orators, op¬ 
ponents to each other, fpoke upon affairs of the high- 
eft importance, that were to be determined by the 
People, how is it to be conceived, that in places of 
fo vaft extent, they could make themfelves heard by 
the whole multitude, and that all the citizens could 
give their votes with entire knowledge of the affair* 
and according to the effed: of the orators arguments 
upon them ? 

In order to this, they muft have had clear, diftindt, 
and ftrong voices, and lungs capable of extraordinary 
efforts: it is in thefe terms Cato expreffes himfelf,. 
where he fpeaks of the harangue, which he pro¬ 
nounced for the Law Voconia. Cum ego quidem - 

Legem Voconicim voce magna £s? bonis lateribus fuajijfem. 
But whatever efforts an orator might make, who fpoke 
before fo vaft a multitude, and in a large fquare or 
Forum, it was morally impoffible for him to be heard 
by the moft remote in the affembly. Wherefore, 
when it came to the People’s turn to deliberate, as 
the citizens retired each to their refpeftive Tribe or 
Century, the perfons who propofed the affair to their 
cpnfideration, undoubtedly repeated in few words the 
principal reafons advanced on both fides. Thus the 
People did not give their fuffrages at a venture, and 
without being informed concerning the affair in quef- 
tion. Befides which, independently of the difcourfes 
of the orators, they had both time and means to in¬ 
form themfelves of it, becaufe * twenty-feven days 

(i) Tribus Nundinis, three market-days. Every ninth day was the 
market-day, when the inhabitants .of the country came to Rome. 
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\vere always to elapfe between the propofal of a law, 
and the voting of the People upon it. It is certain, 
that all the affairs of the Commonwealth were tranf- 
afted in this manner. 

SECT. III. 

Principal Epochas of the Roman hiftor'y from the founda¬ 
tion of Rome to the battle of Ablium. 

/^|NE of the things, which may contribute moft to 
give order and clearnefs to the ftudy of hiftory, is 
to diftribute the whole body of an hiftory into certain 
parts and intervals, that prefent at firft view a kind of 
general plan of it to the mind, fhew its principal events, 
and make known its feries and duration. Thefe di- 
vifions ought not to be multiplied too much ; other- 
wife they might occafion confufion and obfcurity. 

The whole time of the Roman Hiftory from Ro¬ 
mulus to Auguftus, feven hundred and twenty-three 
years, may be divided into five parts. 

The First takes in the reigns of the feven Kings 
of Rome, and includes 244 years. J 7J j.' 

The Second is from the inftitution of Confuls to A.R.245. 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls, and continued Ant. c. 
120 years, from the 245th to the 365th year of Rome. s ° 7 ’ 

It includes the inftitution of the Confuls, of the Tri¬ 
bunes of the People, of the Decemviri, of the Mili¬ 
tary Tribunes with Confular authority, and the fiege 
and taking of Veii. 

The Third is from the taking of Rome to the A.R.3S5. 
firft Punic war; the fpace of 123 years, from the Ant. c. 
365th to the 488 th. It includes the taking of Rome 38? ‘ 
by the Gauls, the war with the Samnites, and that 
againft Pyrrhus. 

The Fourth is from the beginning of the firft A.R.4SS. 
Punic war to the end of the third, and contains 1 19 Ant. c. 
years, from the 488th to the 607th. It concludes the 
firft and fecond Punic wars, the wars againft Philip 
King of Macedonia, Antiochus King of Afia, Perfeus 
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the laft Ring of Macedonia, the People of Numantia 
in Spain, and laftly, the third Punic war, that ter¬ 
minated with the taking and ruin of Carthage : about 
which time Corinth was taken and deftroyed. 

The Fifth is from the ruin of Carthage to the 
change of the Roman Commonwealth into a monar¬ 
chy under young Casfar Odtavianus, afterwards fir- 
named Auguftus, and continues 116 years 3 from 60* 
to 723. It includes the taking of Numantia: the 
domeftic troubles excited by the Gracchi : the wars 
with Jugurtha, the allies, and Mithridates : the civil 
wars between Marius and Sylla, Casfar and Pompey, 
and between the Triumviri and the defenders of the 
republican government. This laft war was terminated 
by the battle of Aftium, and the inftitution of the fo- 
vereign and monarchical authority in the perfon of 
young C as far. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


T HIS fourth book contains the fpace of 
fixteen years, from the 290th to the 306th 
year of Rome. The four laft years include the 
hiftory of the Decemviri, and the inftitution of 
the XII Laws, commonly called the laws of the 
XII Tables. 


SECT. I. 


Extreme danger of the Conful Furius amongjl the sEqui. 
Plague at Rome: enemies repulfed. The Tribune Teren- 
tillus propofes a law for eftablijhing fixed laws, the ad- 
minifiration of juftice being till then arbitrary . Difputes 
are renewed concerning the laws. C<efo Quintius, a young 
Patrician, who oppofed the new law, is banifhed. L. 
Quintius Cincinnatus, his father, out of regret, retires 
into the country. 


Aulus Postumius. 
Sp. Furius. 


A. R. 290. 
Ant. C. 
462. 


T^URIUS, who had lately been elected Conful, on 
A his arrival in the country of the Hernici, found 
the iEqui there ravaging the lands. Without know¬ 
ing the number of their troops, he attacked them 
imprudently, and was obliged to retire into his camp 
with lofs. The enemv befieged him there the next 
Z 2 day. 
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-9°- day, and fhut him up fo clofe, that it was not poffible 
^462. ' f° r him to fend off a courier, to carry that news to 
Rome. The Hernici gave advice of it. The alarm 
was great. The Senate ordered the other Conful “ to 
“ take care that the Commonwealth fuffered no da- 
“ mage Videret ne quid detrimenti refptiblica caperet. 
This form gave the Confuls an abfolute power, and 
was only ufed upon occafions of extreme danger. 
They alfo caufed all iliops and tribunals ofjuftice 
to be £hut up : which was called Jufiitium indicere . 
Poftumius levied troops with the utmoft expedition, 
and fent them immediately to his collegue. In the 
mean time Furius made a fally upon the enemy, and 
put them to flight. His brother, with a detachment 
of a thoufand men, followed the purfuit with too much 
eagernefs, and being furrounded on all fldes, was kill¬ 
ed fighting valiantly; and all his (x) troops were cut 
to pieces. On the firft advice of his brother’s danger, 
the Conful advanced to his aid, and was wounded 
himfelf. The enemy, encouraged by this double 
fuccefs, purfued the Conful to his camp ; and would 
perhaps have forced it, if the aid fent from Rome 
had not arrived very opportunely. The fEqui were 
defeated more than once. Furius returned victorious 
to Rome. But the death of his brother, with the 
lofs of a great number of officers and foldiers, who 
were killed on different occafions, left no room for 
rejoicing. 

A.R. 29 r. L. FEdutius. (2) 

Ant. C. P. StRVILIUS. 

46l» 

The plague, which had already appeared at Rome, 
raged anew with greater virulence than ever. The 

(1) Some fay they chofe to die fighting rather than furrender their 
arms. 

(a) The time when the Confuls entered upon office is not certain 
from Brutus to thefe Confuls, who Livy tells us, began their adminif- 
tration the firft of Auguft. That time varied very much till the year of 
Rome 599, when it was decreed that the Confuls for the future ffiould 
enter upon office the firft of January, which inftitution took place to 
the end of the Commonwealth. Liv, lib. xlvii. 56. 
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number of Haves, day-labourers, and of the common a.r. * 9 t. 
people which it l’wept away is inconceivable. At firft c * 
the dead bodies were carried away in carts : but the 
number of them became fo prodigious, that they were 
obliged to throw thofe of the meaner fort into the 
Tiber. Amongft the perfons who died of this dif- 
temper, were included the fourth part of the Senate; 
of which number were both the Confuls, and more 
than half the Tribunes. 

When the news of this difafter fpread into the 
neighbouring countries, the fEqui and Volfci be¬ 
lieved the occafion very favourable for ruining the 
Roman power, and entered into a league which they 
ratified by oath. After having ravaged the territories 
of the allies of the Roman people, they approached 
very near the city. The confirmation there was in- 
exprefiible. Rome faw itfelf without either chiefs 
or forces. The tutelary Gods of Rome, fays Livy, 
defended it: that is to fay, Divine Providence pre- 
ferved it from fo great a danger. The enemy, un¬ 
doubtedly through fear of the contagious air, that de- 
ftroyed univerfally in the city and country, and attract¬ 
ed by the hopes of conliderable fpoils, directed their 
march towards Tufculum, which was an opulent 
country. Thus the tranquillity of Rome was reltored, 
and the diftemper ceafed by degrees. 

L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. A.R.291. 

T. Veturius Geminus. Ant. c. 

ADO. 

A fpeedy vengeance was taken of the enemy. They 
were attacked and entirely defeated in feveral aCtions, 
in which they loft the greateft part of their troops. 

Peace without doors made way for domeftic trou¬ 
bles. The fubjeCt of them was new, and regarded 
the laws, and the rights of the People. Rome had 
not yet any eftablifhed form of adminiftring juftice. 

In the earlieft times the Kings difpenfed it in perfon, 
and their judgments had the force of law. From the 
royal authority’s being transferred to the Confuls, with 
the other functions of the fovereignty, that of render- 
Z 3 ing 
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• ing juftice veiled in them, and, as the Kings had 
done, they adjudged caufes almoft arbitrarily. The 
laws were few in number, and known only to the 
Patricians, who alone were magiftrates, and poffeffed 
^11 the fcience, civil and religious, at that time in 
Rome. 

C. Terentillus Arfa, Tribune of the People, under¬ 
took to eftabliffi a fixed form for adminiftring juflice, 
and to limit judgments by laws known to all. He 
chofe his time when the Confuls were abfent. “ He 
had prepared the People for his purpofe by continual 
inveftives againft the haughtinefs of the Patricians, 
and efpecially againft the Confular authority, carried, 
according to him, to a moft fhameful excefs, and be¬ 
come infupportable to a free city. He urged, that it 
differed from the deipotic power of Kings only in name, 
but that in effeft it had fomething (till more odious in 
it. That inftead of one mailer they had two, who 
arrogated to themfelves a power without either re- 
ftraint or bounds; and who being independant, and 
without eontroul, themfelves, made the whole terror 
and feverity of the laws fall upon the People: That 
to put a ilop to fuch licence, he fhould demand that 
five commiffioners might be appointed to prepare laws 
for regulating the Confular authority : That, in con- 
fequence, the Confuls would have no other right over 
the People, than the People themfelves fhould think 
proper to give them *, it not being juft, that the Peo- - 
pie fhould have no other law, but the paffion and ca¬ 
price of the Confuls.” 

This new plan of laws terrified the Senators, and 
made them fear, that the Tribune would take the 
advantage of the abfence- of the Confuls, for im- 
pofing,this new yoke upon them. Ck Fabius, with¬ 
out lofs of time, affemhled the Senate as governor of 
the city : for his office gave him that right in the ah- 
fence of the Confuls. He gave a loofe to his indigna¬ 
tion againft the Tribune's raffi and feditious enter- 
prize, which tended to nothing lefs than fubverting 
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the whole form and order of the prefent government. A. R.202 
cc And befides, faid he, what time has he chofen for A ^ c * 
“ attacking the Commonwealth ? Why, when it is 
“ without either chiefs or defence. If the year before, 

“ in the midft of the Plague and the war, the Gods 
“ in their anger had given Rome fuch a Tribune, the 
“ ftate had been ruined entirely. The two Confuls 
“ being dead, and the city afflifted with difeafe and 
cc in general confufion, he would have propofed the 
“ abolition of the Confulfhip, and have put himl'elf at 
“ the head of the iEqui and Volfci to attack the city. 

46 With what pretext could he cover fo pernicious a 
c; defign ? If die Confuls opprefied any citizen, and 
“ abufed their authority, were they not to be cited 
before the People, and obliged to have the Ple-< 

“ beians themfelves for their judges, of which body 
“ the complainant was one ? That to aft as Teren- 
“ tillus did, was not to render the Confular authority, 

“ but the Tribunitian power, odious, and wilfully to 
“ difturb the peace and union re-eftablifhed between 
“ the two orders. 53 Fabius afterwards aiTuming a 
milder behaviour, addreffed himfelf to the other Tri¬ 
bunes, and defired them to intercede with their col- 
legue, to wait the return of the Confuls. They com¬ 
plied, and the affair was fufpended. 

The Confuls were immediately fent for. Lucretius 
returned laden with fpoils and glory. A triumph was 
decreed him unanimoufly : but as he was more intent 
upon the public interefts than his own, his foie care 
was to pacify the People, and put an end to divifion. 

Several aiTemblies both of the Senate and people were 
held. The Tribune at length gave way to the Con- 
fui’s authority, and dtfifted from his propofal. Lu¬ 
cretius then received the honour, of which he feetned 
the more worthy from his own delay of it. He tri¬ 
umphed with his army over the Volfci. The lefs 
triumph, called Ovatio, which has been explained 
die’,vhere, was granted to the other Conful. 
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P. VOLUMNIUS. 

' Serv. Sulpicius. 

Terrible prodigies were feen the beginning of this 
year : the heavens all on fire, great earthquakes, and 
a cow that fpoke. A dreadful fhower fell, not of hail 
or fnow, but of bits of flefti. Birds of all kinds de¬ 
voured part of it; and what remained in the city and 
country lay a long time without changing colour, cor¬ 
rupting, or occasioning a bad fmell. The books of 
the Sibyls which were confulted, declared, that the 
city was threatened with an irruption of ftrange ene¬ 
mies, who would reduce it to the brink of deftru&ion; 
and that it was necefiary above all things that feditions 
fhould ceafe. The Tribunes did not fail to fay that 
the laft article was added exprefsly to prevent the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Lav/ for eftablifhing known Laws ; 
and v/ere not in the wrong. 

Livy in his hiftory often relates this kind of prodi¬ 
gies ; which has given occafion to accufe him of a 
ftupid and fuperftitious credulity. But he was far 
from believing what he faid of them, as he declares in 
feveral places. * “ At Rome, or in the neighbour- 
“ hood, fays that hiftorian, many prodigies happened 
“ this winter, or (which is ufual when once fuper- 
“ ftition has taken hold of a people) many were re- 
“ ported, and believed by credulity.” Befides which, 
as he found thofe prodigies related in the annals of the 
Pontiffs, and the decrees of the Senate, that ordained 
the expiation of them, the fidelity of hiftory did not 
permit him to fupprefs them, -f- “ I made a kind of 
“ fcruple of confidence, fays he again, to confider 
“ things as unworthy of a place in my Annals, which 
“ perfons of confummate prudence had deemed wor- 
“ thy of being expiated by public facrifices.” Every 

* Romoe, aut circa urbem, multa ea hieme prodigia fa&a, ant 
(quod evemre folet motis femel in religionem animis) muita nunciata, 
& temere credita funt. Liv. 1 . 21. c. 62. 

f Quondam religio eft, quse illi prudentiflimi viri publice fufcipienda 
cenfuerint, ea pro indignis habere quae in meos annajes peferam. Lib. 
43 * c. 1. 

body 
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body knows, that thefe prodigies made part of the re- A - R - *93- 
ligion of the antients : but I believe nobody will take Ant ' c * 
offence at my not being too fcrupulous in relating 
them. 

The domeftic troubles began again concerning the 
new law, which all the Tribunes in concert fupported 
with vigour. The fubftance of it was to this effect: 

“ That the People in the Comitia duly affembled, 
fhould chufe Decemviri, (that is to fay, ten commif- 
fioners) venerable for their age and wifdom : that thofe 
magiftrates fhould prepare a body of Laws, to ferve 
as fixed rules in all affairs public and private: that 
they fhould report them to the People, and afterwards 
that they fhould be fixed up in the Forum, in order 
that every one might have cognizance of them; and 
that the magiftrates fhould be ordered to conform to 
them in all differences and difputes whatfoever from 
thenceforth.” 

The Confuls and Patricians protefted, that they 
would never permit laws to be propofed, in which 
the Senate had no part. They remonftrated, that laws 
were conventions, into which a whole ftate, and not 
a part of it only, ought to enter. Never had difputes 
been more warm. Both fides feemed to prepare in a 
manner for a battle, that was to determine the pub¬ 
lic liberty. 

Amongft the Patrician Youth, Ctefo Quintius, the 
fon of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, had at that time moft 
credit and the greateft number of Partifans. His birth 
and great fortune gave him the preference to any per- 
fon of his age. Befides which, his perfon was advan¬ 
tageous, his valour and capacity in war unequalled, 
and he had an happy genius for fpeaking. This young 
Senator *, lurrounded by a great body of the Patri¬ 
cians, was confpicuous amongft the reft, and as if all 
Confular and Dictatorial power were included in his 

*' Hie cum in medio Pntrumagmine conftitiflfet, eminens inter airbs, 
velut omnes di&aturas confulatufque gerens in voce ac viribus fuis, 
unus impetus tribunitios popuhrelque procellas fuflinebat. Liv. 1 . 3, 
c. iz. 
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A. R. 293. fmgle voice and force, he fuftained alone all the ftorms 
Ant:, c. 0 £ t j ie 'i' r jb un itian fury and the People’s violence. 

< ~ S ‘ He inceflantly inveighed againft the Plebeians, with¬ 
out fparing either the harfheft terms, or the moft out¬ 
rageous treatment. 

The Tribunes, exafperated to the higheft degree, 
vowed his deftrutftion. Virginius, one of them, cited 
him before the People. That citation, far from abat¬ 
ing his courage, only enflamed it. He ftill perfifted 
in oppofing the law with more ardour than before; 
redoubled his infults and reproaches of the Plebeians, 
and attacked the Tribunes without any referve, as 
having then a juft caufe for making war upon them. 
They were not forty for that, as they faw he only en¬ 
raged the People the more againft him, and fupplied 
them with new matter of grievance. When the day 
for his appearance arrived, and Ctefo faw the danger 
at a nearer view, he grew extremely more humble, 
and afiuming the air and tone of a (1) fuppliant, fub- 
miflively implored the People’s clemency. All the 
moft illuftrious Senators interefted themfelves warmly 
in his behalf, and gave an authentic teftimony of his 
diftinguifned merit. Lucretius efpecially, who had 
been Conful the year before, all glorious from his late 
triumph, divided the honour of it with him, extol¬ 
ling the valour which he had fhewn in the battle, and 
repeating, as an eye-witnefs, the atfts of bravery by 
which Cfefo had fignalized himfelf. He exhorted the 
People not to fuffer a young Patrician of fuch excel¬ 
lent qualities to be loft amongft ftrangers, who could 
not but be of the greateft advantage to any city that 
fhoulcl receive him. He added, “ That the impetuo- 
fity of his genius v/hich gave offence would continu¬ 
ally abate with time 3 and that what he now wanted, 
that is to fay, coolnefs of temper and prudence, would 
every day improve -and gain ground in him. That 

(1) This is Livy’s account of Ctefo's behaviour on this occafion, 
which Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis contradicts. The latter fays, that 
when C'tcfo was called upon to plead, he refufed to own the juriidiftion 
of the Alfembly, and offered to fubmit to the judgment of the Con- 
fuL, whom he affirmed to be his legal judges. _ * 

his 
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his faults fubfiding, and his good qualities perpetually A. u. 293. 
advancing towards maturity, they might well fuffer fo A ^ C: 
great a man to thrive and grow old in his country.” 
Quintius his father, firnamed Cincinnatus, did not 
touch upon his fon’s praifes, to avoid irritating envy, 

« but endeavouring to mollify the People, and incline 
them to lenity by his earned intreaties and tears, he 
conjured them, if he had never injured any one either 
in word or deed, and his life and conduit had been hi¬ 
therto irreproachable, that they would grant him then- 
grace for a fon worthy of companion, and pardon 
fomething to his years and imprudence.” 

The People, moved at the fight and tears of that 
venerable old man, feemed difpofed to favour Casfo 
- when the Tribune, who perceived it, immediately pro¬ 
duced a witnefs he had fuborned: this was Volfcius, 
who had been Tribune of the People fome years be¬ 
fore. He depofed againft the accufed, that himfelf 
and his brother, returning from fupper at a friend’s 
houfe, had been attacked by Caefo, in company with 
fome other young perfons as wicked as himfelf. That 
his brother was killed upon the fpot, and that himfelf 
had been left for dead, and had not recovered his health 
without great difficulty. This account entirely changed 
the difpofition of the People, who were very near pal¬ 
ling fentence of death upon the pretended criminal di- 
reftly. The Confuls put a flop to that extravagance 
and fury, by reprefenting *, that an accufed perfon, 
who was not condemned, and who had not had time to 
make his defence, could not be legally treated in that 
manner. The fentence was deferred till another day, 
and at the father’s requeft the fon was fuffered to de¬ 
part (1), giving fecurity. The next day the Tribunes 
affembled the People in the Forum, where Caefo hot 
appearing, he was condemned for default ; and his fe¬ 
curity, who were ten in number, were compelled to 

* Cui rei capitalis dies di£ta lit, &■ de quo futurum propediem judi¬ 
cium, eum indemnatum non debt're violari. Liv. 1. 3. c. 13. 

(1) Livy tells us this was the iiift bail or fecurity given to the pub¬ 
lic. Lib. 3. c. 13. 
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A.R.^93. pay the money agreed upon. Thus this young Patri- 
’ cian, by the intrigues of the Tribunes and the arti¬ 
fice of Voifcius, who gave falfe evidence, as we fhall 
fee in the fequel, retired to Etruria into banifliment. 

Caefo’s father was obliged to fell the greateft part of 
his eftate to make good the money paid by the fecu- 
rity, and retired to a village on the other fide of the 
Tiber, where he had a poor cottage and a fmall field, 
the foie remains that efcaped this wreck of his fortune. 
He fupported himfelf there by the labour of his hands, 
with a fmall number of flaves, who affifted him in cul¬ 
tivating his piece of land, and led an obfcure and la¬ 
borious life, his affliction and poverty preventing him 
from going to Rome, vifiting his friends, and affifting 
at the celebration of feftivals. The Tribunes, how¬ 
ever, were not the better for having got rid of Casfo. 
The young Patricians became only the more haughty 
on that account •, but they adted in a different man¬ 
ner, and with a wife addrefs. After the banifliment 
cf Ctefo, when the Tribunes began to propofe the law 
and, to remove thole who oppofea the pafling of it, 
were for ufing fome violence, the young Patricians, 
who brought a great body of their clients along with 
them, repulfed the Tribunes with vigour, but in a 
body, and without any one’s diftinguilhing himfelf in 
a peculiar manner from the reft: fo that the People 
complained, that inftead of one Ctefo, they had now 
a thoufand upon their hands. On the other days, no¬ 
thing was kinder and more moderate than the fame 
young nobility. They faluted the Tribunes refpedt- 
fully, entered into converfation with them, did them 
all manner of fervices, and even invited them to their 
houfes. Nothing infolent, nothing violent, was feen, 
except when the law was propofed : in other refpedls 
their behaviour was entirely agreeable and popular. 
The Tribunes in confequence were not able to propofe 
their law, during that whole Confulfhip ; but were re- 
eledted by the People for the following year. 
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SECT. II. 

The Tribunes fpread a falfe report of a confpiracy formed 
by the Patricians. The Sabine Herdonius feizes the Ca¬ 
pitol in the night : he is defeated and killed. Quinlius 
Cincinnatus , Cafo’s father, is taken from the plow, and 
made Conful. He appeafes a tumult. He refufes to be 
continued in office. New troubles. L. Minutius being 
befieged in his camp by the Abqui, jjh Cincinnatus is 
created Dictator. He delivers the Conful , defeats the 
enemy , triumphs , and abdicates the Diblatorfhip at the 
expiation of fixteen days. Ten Tribunes of the People 
are created injlead of five. Part of mount Aventine is 
given to the People , to build upon. The 'Tribunes prcpofe 
the Agrarian Law again. The Senate's reafons for op- 
pofing it fo firongly. 

C. Claudius. 

P. Valerius. 

T HE Tribunes not obferving the fame ardour for 
their interefts in the moft confiderable part of the 
People, whom the Patricians had conciliated by their 
good offices and other demonftrations of benevolence, 
let new. engines at work in order to render them fuf- 
pe tried. Every means, however improbable in itfelf, 
feemed good, fo much had their paffion blinded them. 
“ They fpread a report in the city, and had the con¬ 
fidence to carry the news to the Senate itfelf, of a ter¬ 
rible confpiracy, of which they had received certain 
advice from different parts by feveral letters. Thefe 
they had counterfeited themfelves. Ctefo, faid they, 
is at the head of it, and now actually in Rome. The 
defign was to kill the Tribunes, and to put the Ple¬ 
beians to the fword. The antient Senators had given 
the Patrician youth commiffion to extirpate the power 
of the Tribunes, and to re-inftate the government 
upon the fame foot as it was before the retreat to the 
Sacred Mountain.” The Conful Claudius, who well 
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A.R. 294. knew the Tribunes, and of what they were capable* 
c * maintained that this pretended confpiracy was a meer 
fable, contrived to alarm weak minds; and proved it 
clearly, even from the circumftances of the account 
they had given of it. Pie faid as much in the aflem- 
bly of the People. The moll difcerning of the Ple¬ 
beians eafily perceived that there was nothing more 
in it, than a defign to intimidate them by groundlefs 
fears. But fome gave into thefe falfe reports, and 
believed them true. That was enough for the Tri¬ 
bunes. It generally fufhces to thefe lowers of falfhoods 
and calumnies, that they make impreflion upon the 
minds of fome : that is, gain enough for them. 

The Tribunes perhaps had fome confuled notion of 
a confpiracy, that adtually broke out foon after, and 
their hatred had determined fufpicions and apprehen- 
fions againft the Patricians, which they ought to have 
levelled at an enemy without doors. This was Her- 
donius, a very rich and powerful Sabine, and Hill 
more bold and ambitious, whom the divifions that pre¬ 
vailed at Rome had given hopes of making himfelf 
mailer of it. With a body of exiles and haves, to 
above the number of four thoufand five hundred, he 
feized the Capitol in the night. Pie flattered himfelf 
that he could make the Haves take arms, bring over 
the exiles to join him, and even engage the meaner 
citizens to declare in his favour, by amufing them 
with the hopes of making them arbiters of the laws 
of the government. His defign was, after having fur- 
prifed Rome, either to have made himfelf the Sove¬ 
reign of it; or, in cafe he could not fupport himfelf. 
in the ufurpation with his own forces, to have deli¬ 
vered up the city to the Sabines. As foon as he had 
taken the citadel, he began by putting all within it to 
the fword, that would not enter into the confpiracy, 
and take arms with him. * The few who efcaped ran to 
the Forum, and fpread the alarm. “ To arms, to 
“ arms, the enemy are in the city, 55 was the univerfal 
cry. The Confuls, uncertain whether the danger were 
within or without the walls, were equally afraid either 

to 
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to arm the People, or to leave them unarmed. They A ^- 1 un¬ 
contented themfelves with polling guards in the places 
where they were molt neceffary, and palled the re¬ 
mainder of the night in great perplexity, not know¬ 
ing either what enemy, or what number, they had 
to oppofe. This the day-light flhewed them. Her- 
donius caufed billets to be thrown into the city from 
the Capitol, by which he invited the llaves to join 
him upon promife of their liberty. ‘ £ He declared 
that he had taken upon him the defence of the mifer- 
able, in order to reinllate exiles unjuftly banifhed in 
their country, and deliver Haves from the cruel yoke 
of fervitude. That he had rather the Roman People 
fhould execute thofe views themfelves. That, if he 
faw no hopes on that fide, he fhould have recourfe to 
the fEqui and Volfci, and fliould fet all the neigh¬ 
bouring Hates in motion, in order to effe<5i his de- 
flgn.” 

The Senate and Confute began now to difcern the 
matter aright. But befides what they knew for cer¬ 
tain, they apprehended, that the Veientes and Sabines 
might have entered into this plot, and, whilft they 
had fo many of the enemy already in the city, that 
they might foon fee the Sabine and Etrurian legions 
arrive, followed by thofe of the fEqui and Volfci, the 
eternal enemies of Rome, not to ravage the country 
as formerly, but to poflefs themfelves of a city already 
half taken. Amongft fo many caufes of dread, their 
principal fear was in refpefl to the flaves, in whom 
they did not dare either to confide, not being allured 
of their fidelity, nor exprefs diftruft, for fear of mak¬ 
ing them enemies. 

One thing confoled them, which was, that they did 
not think there was any thing to apprehend from the 
People or the Tribunes. They confidered the do- 
meftic diflenfions as evils which generally broke out 
in times of peace and tranquillity, and for which the 
prefent general trouble of the city did not feem to 
leave any room. However, thofe divifions were very 
near ruining it on this occafion. The fury of the 
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Tribunes, or rather their phrenzy, rofe fo high, as to 
make them defirous to perfuade the People, that all 
this tumult was only a ftratagem of the Patricians to 
make a diverfion, and to prevent them from thinking 
of the Law •, that it was their clients and friends who 
had feized the Capitol; and that as foon as they fhould 
fee their defign mifcarry by the publication of the Law, 
they would retire with as much tranquillity as they 
came. Accordingly they afiembled the People for 
that purpofe, and prevented them from taking arms. 

The Confuls on their lide fummoned the Senate to¬ 
gether, and being informed that the People laid down 
their arms, and quitted their polls, they were feized 
with terror and amazement, and could fcarce believe 
fuch a madn'efs poflible. Valerius, leaving his col- 
legue in the Senate, flew to the affembly of the Peo¬ 
ple. “ What is the meaning of this !” cried he to 
the Tribunes ! “ Are you for fubverting the common- 
“ wealth under the condudt and aufpices of Herdo- 
“ nius ? Has he then fucceeded in corrupting you, 
“ who could make no impreffion upon your llaves ? 
“ How ! whilft the enemy are over our heads, do you 
“ make the citizens lay down their arms, and do you 
** think of making Laws ?” Then addreffing himfelf 
to the multitude, he continued to this effect. “ Ro- 
“ mans, if you are neither moved by the danger of 
“ the city nor your own misfortunes, at leaft refpeffc 
“ the Gods of your country, who are in the hands of 
“ the enemy. The moll high Jupiter, Queen Juno, 
“ Minerva, and all the Gods and GoddelTes, are ac- 
“ tually befieged. Slaves have pitched their camp in 
“ your temples. Does the manner in which we aft, 
“ argue a People in their fenfes ? Whilft the enemy 
“ are not only within our walls, but have made them- 
“ felves mailers of the citadel, we hold alfemblies 
“ with indifference, and deliberate with unconcern, 
“ as in times of peace and leifure ! Ought we not ra- 
“ ther, as many inhabitants as there are of us, Sena- 
“ tors, Plebeians, Confuls, Tribunes, to take arms, 
“ to run to the Capitol, and deliver the auguft abode 

“ of 
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« of the moft high Jupiter ? O thou, whom we ac- A ^ R -*94- 
“ knowledge for our father, divine Romulus, infpire ^ 

“ thy defcendants with the fame courage, with which 
“ thou didft formerly recover this citadel from the 
“ fame Sabines, when they had made themfelves maf- 
“ ters of it by the means of money. Caufe thy Ro- 
“ mans to tread now in the well-known Heps of thy felr 
“ and thy victorious army. For me, I am ready, as 
“ Conful, to be the foremoft in following you, as far 
“ as it is in the power of a mortal to follow a God.” 

After having fpoke thus, with a tone of authority, 
he commanded the citizens to take arms, and declared, 

“ That he would treat all who Ihould oppofe it, as ene¬ 
mies to the State, without regard to the Sacred Laws. 

That the Tribunes who forbade the citizens to take 
arms, would arm them againft the Conful Valerius: 
and that he fhould not fear to aft in the fame manner 
againft the Tribunes, as his father had done againft 
the Kings.” Every thing feemed upon the point of 
terminating in the utmoft violence, and of exhibiting 
* the fedition of the Romans as a fpeftacle to the ene¬ 
my, However, the Tribunes could neither pafs the 
Law, nor the Conful make the troops march to the 
Capitol; and night fufpended the difpute. 

When the Tribunes, who blew up the fpirit of dif- 
cord, were retired, the Senators mingled with the 
People, and each on their fide, in circles, held dif- 
courfes fuitable to the prefent conjuncture. “ They 
implored the citizens to confider the danger to which 
they expofed the commonwealth, and to remember 
that the difpute was no longer between the Senate and 
People, but that alike. Plebeians as well as Patri¬ 
cians, citadel, temples, the Gods of the public, their 
houfhold Gods, were all abandoned to the enemy.” 

Whilft thefe meafures were taken in the Forum for 
appealing the fedition, the Confuls polled troops at 
the gates of the city, and at other places, againft the 
Sabines and Veientes, in cafe they £iould come to 
attack Rome. 
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The fame night, the inhabitants of Tufculum re¬ 
ceived the fad news of the taking of the Capitol and 
citadel, and of the confufion that prevailed in the 
city. L. Mamilius, at that time Diftator of Tufcu- 
lum, immediately affembled the Senate, and repre- 
fented, cc That they ought uot to fray till Rome fent 
to demand aid ; that the Gods could never give them 
a more happy occafion for diftinguilhing their zeal and 
attachment to fo powerful a neighbouring city . 55 The 
troops were immediately levied, and fet out for Rome, 
near which they arrived at day-break the next morn¬ 
ing. They were at firft taken for enemies ; but the 
Romans foon difcovered their error. They were re¬ 
ceived with joy, and marched in order of battle to the 
Forum, where Valerius, who had left his collegue to 
command at the gates, drew up his troops alfo. For 
the citizens were not able to refill his warm exhorta¬ 
tions and promifes. He had allured them, “ That 
after the Capitol was recovered, and the tranquillity 
of the city reftored, if they would hear what he had. 
to fay, and fuffer him to Inform them of the artful, * 
felf-interefted views, which the Tribunes concealed 
under the Law in queflion, that he would not oppofe 
their afiembly. That the remembrance of his family, 
and the firname which he bore, were a kind of hereditary 
engagement to him to fupport the interefts of the Peo¬ 
ple, and that he fhould not depart from it . 55 

Accordingly they followed him, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of the Tribunes, and advanced to the 
declivity of the Capitoline mountain, in conjunftion 
with the troops of Tufculum. A noble emulation of 
being the firft to force the enemy, animated the Ro¬ 
mans and allies. Their leaders encouraged them on 
both fides. The befieged, who relied folely upon the 
advantageous fituation of their ground, began to trem¬ 
ble and be in diforder. They were pulhed with vigour, 
and driven back and purfued as far as the porch of the 
Capitol, when Valerius, who fought at the head of his 
troops, was unfortunately killed. Volumnius, aper- 
fon of Confuiar dignity, who faw him fall, caufed his 
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body to be covered, and took his place. The ardour A. 11.294. 
and fury with which the foldiers fought, occafioned 
their not perceiving fo fad an event. They were vic¬ 
torious, before they knew they fought without a gene¬ 
ral. The temple v/as polluted with the blood of a 
great number of exiles ; and many were made prison¬ 
ers. The Capitol was recovered in this manner, after 
an obftinate defence of three days. 

The prifoners, freemen and ilaves, were punifhed, 
each according to his condition, the former by the iofs 
of their heads, the latter by the crofs. Great thanks 
were returned the Tufculans, who had diftinguifhed 
themfelves no lefs by their valour in fight, than their 
affeftion in flying of themfelves to the aid of their 
allies. Preparations were made for purifying the Ca¬ 
pitol with the ufual ceremonies. The People,, to do 
honour to the ConfuPs memory, and render his fune¬ 
ral the more magnificent, contributed each a certain 
fum. 

This affair was no fooner happily terminated, than Dionyf. 
the Tribunes renewed their meafures, and called upon 1.10. p.643 
Claudius to perform the promife, which Valerius had ^ , 
made to the People concerning the Lav/. The Conful c . ' 
amufed them at firft, and protracted the affair, under 
pretext of the facrifices of expiation and thankfgiving, 
which required all his attention, and of the fhews and 
games, which he exhibited to the People. When all 
thefe ceremonies were over, and he could no longer 
elude their inftances and importunity, he declared that 
it was neceffary above all things to fubftitute a Conlul 
in the room ofdValerius. Having, by this artifice, 
evaded their purfuit, he appointed a day for the elec¬ 
tion of his collegue. 

In the mean time, the principal Senators deliberated 
in fecret upon the perfon it was neceffary to chufe, 
and came to a refolution. On the day of the election, 
the whole firft Clafs, compofed of the principal and 
richeft of the citizens, who formed eighteen Centuries 
of cavalry and fourfcore of infantry, elefted L. Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus Conful, father of Cario Quintius, 
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A^-whofe trial and banifhment we have feen above. The 
458. ' other Clafies were not fo much as called upon to give 
their luffrages, becaufe, as we have already ob- 
ferved, the firft alone, when unanimous, were the ma¬ 
jority^ 

This choice gave the People inexpreffible concern: 
for they were about to have a Conful juftly exafperated 
againfl them, who was befides powerful by the favour 
of the Senate, by his perfonal merit, and by three 
fons, of which not one was inferior to Casfo in great- 
nefs of mind, and took place of him in point of a 
prudence and moderation, that made them mailers of 
themfelves in the warmeft difputes, and left them at 
liberty to take all the meafures, and ufe all the cool 
addrefs necefiary to the fuccefs of affairs. 

As foon as Quintius was chofen, the Senate dis¬ 
patched deputies to invite him to take poffeffion of his 
office. He was at that time at work in his field. He 
was holding the plow himfelf, covered only from his 
reins to his knees, with a cap on his head. When he 
faw the deputies of the Senate, he Hopped his oxen, 
much furprized at the croud of people, and not know¬ 
ing what they wanted. One of the number advanced, 
and gave him notice to drefs himfelf in a more con¬ 
venient garb •, upon which he went into his cottage, 
out on his cloaths, and came to thofe who waited for 
him. He was immediately faluted Conful. The pur¬ 
ple robe was put on him, the Liflors with their axes 
placed themfelves before him to execute his orders, 
and he was defined to remir to Rome. That fight 
gave him concern and affliction •, he was filent for fome 
time, and fned tears. When he fpoke, he only faid j 
<c My field then will not be fown this year.” He then 
took leave of his wife, and having given her charge 
of the houfhoid affairs, fet out for Rome. 

Happy times ! admirable fimplicity! Poverty was 
not univerfaliy practifed, but it was efteemed and ho¬ 
noured, and not confidered as a difqualification for 
the higheft dignities of the ftate. The conduft of 
Quintius during his Confulfhip, will foon fliew us what 
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a noble nature, what conftancy, and what greatnefs of 
foul, inhabited a poor wretched cottage. 

Quintius having entered upon office, informed him- 
felf of all that had paffed in the invafion of Herdo^ 
nius. Taking occalion from thence to call an affem- 
bly of the People, he afcended the tribunal of ha¬ 
rangues, and in his difcourfe, applied himfelf no lefs 
to rouze the Senate from their indolence and languor, 
than to reprove the licence and diforders of the People. 
He reproached the Senators, “ That it was through 
their continual facility in giving way to the pretenfions 
of the Tribunes, that they had encouraged and fuf- 
tained the infolence and rebellion of the People. That 
the city had no longer either rule, difcipline, or fub- 
ordination. That all virtue, conftancy, and every 
other noble quality, that renders youth eftimable as 
well in peace as war, might be faid to have been ba- 
niffied from Rome with his fon Crefo. That men, 
whofe whole merit confifted in making feditiou* 
fpeeches, and fowing difcord between the two Orders 
of the State, prevailed by their intrigues to be conti¬ 
nued two or three years in the office of Tribunes, and 
to act in it with tyrannical licence. 35 44 What then, 33 
cried he with juft indignation, “ has this Aulus Vir- 
44 ginius, becaufe he was not in the Capitol, deferved 
44 punifhment lefs than Appius Herdonius ? I affirm, 
44 that to judge rightly of him, he has deferved it 
44 more. Herdonius at leaft, in making himfelf our 
44 enemy, did in fome fort put our arms into our 
44 hands ; but the Tribune, in impudently maintain- 
44 ing that there was neither war nor enemy, took your 
44 arms out of your hands, and gave you up defence- 
44 lefs to your flaves and the exiles. And for you 
44 (fuffer me to fay it without offence either to Claudius 
44 my coliegue here prelent, or to the memory of Va- 
44 lerius) you made your enfigns advance againft the 
44 Capitol, before you had delivered yourfelves from 
44 the enemy that occupied the Forum i How fhame- 
44 fill is this to us, both in the fight of Gods and 
y men ! Whilffc the enemy were m a Iters of the Capi- 
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“ tol and citadel, and a leader of flaves and exiles, 
<c after having profaned all things, had eftablifhed his 
“ abode in the temple of the moft high Jupiter, the 
cc people of Tufculum took arms before they were 
“ taken at Rome. There is reafon to doubt, whether 
“ it was L. Mamilius, the general of Tufculum, or 
the Confuls Valerius and Claudius, that delivered 
<c the citadel of Rome. And as for us, who before 
“ would not fuffer the Latines to take arms in their 
“ own defence, even when the enemy was in their 
<c country, we had been now undone, if the fame 
4C Latines in pure effeft of their good will had not 
“ taken arms for us of their own accord. And do 
4C you. Tribunes, call it aiding the Plebeians, to give 
them up unarmed to the enemy ? If any one of the 
dregs of the People, with whom you herd, and of 
“ whom you make a particular country diftinft from 
“ the body of the State, fhould come and inform you, 
6C that his houfe was befet with armed flaves, you would 
“ believe it incumbent on you to run to his aid. But 
“ the moft high Jupiter, befieged by armed flaves and 
“ exiles, did not feem worthy of being aided in the 
“ fight of the Tribunes. They demand, after this, to 
be confidered as facred perfons, they, to whom the 
cc Gods are not facred. Covered as you are with 
4C crimes both before Gods and men, you are for paf- 
4C fing your Law this year. But I fwear to you, it 
44 {hall not be; and that I will fooner lofe my life than 
44 fuffer it. We have taken our refolution. My col- 
44 legue and I are determined to march the Legions 
44 againft the iEqui and Volfci. I know not by what 
44 fatality the Gods are always more favourable to us 
4C in war, than during peace.” 

So vigorous a difcourfe amazed the People. The 
Senate began to conceive hopes and refume courage. 
The ether Conful, too weak to aft as principal, faw 
with joy his collegue bring on the affair, and ieconded 
all his defigns with refolution. 

The Tribunes of the People treating thefe menaces 
as idle vapouring, afked with an air of contempt and 
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infult, how the Confuls would inarch the troops into 
the field, as they would not be fuffered to make any 
levies ? “ We have no occafion to make any,” replied 
Quintius. “ The citizens, when they took arms to 
“ recover the Capitol, all fwore to Valerius, not to 
“ lay them down without the Conful’s order. In con- 
“ fequence of that oath, we order you, as many as 
“ took it, to aflemble in arms to-morrow at the lake 
“ ofRegillus.” The Tribunes cavilled, fought eva- 
fions, and endeavoured to elude , the force of the oath, 
and to rid the People of all fcruples, by anfwering, 
that Quintius was only a private perfon when the troops 
took the oath. But, fays Livy, the contempt of the 
Gods, which is fo common and prevalent in our days, 
was not known then. Oaths and laws were inflexible 
rules, to which thofe times conformed their condudl:; 
and to wreft and accommodate them to one’s own con¬ 
venience and appetites by fallacious interpretations, 
was an art unheard of. Sed nondum h<ec , qiue nunc te¬ 
net , negligentia deum venerat ; nec interpretando fibi auif- 
qtte jusjurandum & leges aptasfaciebat, fedfuospoti'us mo¬ 
res ad ea accommodabat. 

Quintius went farther. After having caufed the 
enfigns to be brought from the temples : “ That no- 
“ body,” faid he, “ may rely upon the intrigues of the 
“ Tribunes whilft I am Cor.ful, you may be allured 

that I lhall not march back the army from the ene- 
“ my’s country, till the expiration of the term of my 
“ command. Therefore provide yourfelves with all 
“ that is necefiary, and prepare for encamping during 
“ the whole winter.” This declaration ftruck the af- 
fembly with terror, and the more becaufe the Conful’s 
tenaciojafnefs of his refolutions was known. 

A report of another defign that Quintius had was 
whifpered about: this was, to call an affembly of the 
People at fome leagues from the city, and to caufe all 
that had been inftituted at Rome by the violence of the 
Tribunes to be annulled in it. It was even faid, that 
the Arngurs had received orders to repair to the lake of 
Regulus, to prepare the place of the aifembly with the 
A a 4 cere- 
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A.R.i9+. ceremonies neceffary on that occafion. Now, in that 
■ An ^' g c ‘ cafe, the Tribunes could not oppofe the reiolutions 
taken in it: for their right of appeal did not extend 
above a mile from Rome. But what alarmed the Peo¬ 
ple ftill more, was Quintius’s often declaring, that 
when he quitted his office, he would not call an af- 
fembly for the election of Confuls: “ That in the 
prefent extremity of affairs, the ufual remedies did not 
fuffice. That the commonwealth flood in need of a 
Dictator, whofe fupreme authority, from which there 
was no appeal, might give an immediate check to the 
bad defigns of all who ffiould undertake to difturb 
the tranquillity of the ftate.” 

The Tribunes feeing that the alarm was general, and 
that the difcontent againft them was upon the point of 
breaking out, repaired to the Senate, attended by a 
great number of the moft confiderable of the People. 
All of them, in defpair on account of the evils that 
threatened them, implored with great cries the com¬ 
panion, fometimes of the Confuls, and fometimes of 
the Senators. Quintius continued firm and inflexible, 
till the Tribunes promifed to fubmit to what the Con- 
ful fhould require of them. At his requeflr, the Se¬ 
nate then palPed a decree in thefe terms : “ That the 
Tribunes fhould neither pafs the Law, nor the Conful 
make the army take the field, this year : That, as to 
the reft, the Senate judged it contrary to the good of 
the commonwealth, to continue the magiftrates in 
their offices, and always to re-eleft the fame Tri¬ 
bunes. 

The tumult being appealed, Quintius reinftated ju¬ 
diciary proceedings, which had been interrupted for 
many years. He rendered juftice to all that applied 
for it, and terminated moft difputes in an amicable 
manner. He continued the whole day at his tribunal, 
was always eafy of accefs, and whatever the affair to 
be contefted might be, a fled in regard to every body 
with abundance of goodnefs and moderation. By fo 
wife a condufi, he rendered the government of the no¬ 
bility fo agreeable, that the poor, the common people. 
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and perfons of the moft contemptible condition, had A. R. 294. 
no longer occafion either to have recourfe to the Tri- Ant „ c * 
bunes againft the oppreffion of the powerful, or to de- 43 
mand new laws for the eftablifhment of equality in 
trials, fo much were they fatisfied with that, which 
the Conful’s equity obferved to all alike, and his im¬ 
partiality in all affairs. 

So peaceful a government could not fail of applaufe; 
and the People in confequence exprefled their entire 
fatisfaftion in it. But what moft charmed them was, 
that Quintius, upon the expiration of his term, re- 
fufed to be continued in office with no lefs conftancy, 
than he had pain at firft in accepting it. And indeed 
the Senate forgot nothing that might induce him to 
comply with being continued in the Confulffiip •, and 
they were the more follicitous in that refpeft, becaufe 
as the Tribunes had got themfelves re-elefted for the 
third time, they were very glad to oppofe them with 
a perfon capable of ftriking them with refpeft and awe, 
and of preventing them from purfuing their attempts 
in favour of the new laws. 

Quintius had not yet fpoke with fo much force and 
vehemence, as he did on this occafion. “ Is it a 
“ wonder, faid he, addreffing himfelf to the Senators, 

“ that your authority fhould be defpifed by the Peo- 
“ pie ? It is yourfelves that render it contemptible. 

“ Becaufe the People violate your decree in continu- 
“ ing their magiftrates, you are for doing the fame, 

“ that you may not be outdone by them in temerity 9 
“ as if to ffiew moft levity and licence, were to have 
“ moft power in the Commonwealth. For certainly 
“ there is more of both in violating one’s own decrees, 

“ than in infringing thole of others. Take my ad- 
“ vice then. Fathers ; imitate the indifcretion of the 
“ populace •, and you, who ought to fet others exam- 
“ pies, do ill yourfelves by following theirs, rather 
“ than teach them to do well by following yours. But 
“ as for me, that I may aft direftly the reverfe to the 
“ Tribunes, I declare, that I will not fuffer myfelf to 

be re-elefted Conful, in contempt of your decree.” 

Then 
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Then addrefiing himfelf to his collegue •, “ I conjure 
“ you, Claudius, faid he, to prevent the Senate from 
“ committing fo grofs a fault, and ftrenuoufly to op- 
“ pofe their defign, if they perfift in it; and as to 
“ what concerns yourfelf, I defire you to be allured, 
“ that far from taking offence at your oppofition, as 
“ depriving me of an increafe of honour, I lhall con- 
“ fider it as a mark of your friendlhip for me, as an 
“ exaltation of my own glory in the proof of my difln- 
“ tereftednefs, and as a Angular favour, that will 
“ fpare me the envy and fhame which the continuation 
“ of the Confulfhip might otherwife draw upon me.” 
It was necefiary to comply with fo exprefs a refolution. 
The Senate prohibited the re-eleding Quintius Con- 
ful, and declared, that if fuch prohibition did not 
take place, and the fuffrages were in his favour, 
that no regard fhould be had to them. He was not 
elected. 

With the higheft praifes and bleffings, and become 
the objed of the univerfal efteem, admiration, and 
love, .Quintius diverted himfelf of the purple, and 
made hafte to return to his oxen, plow, and cottage, 
where he lived as before, by the labour of his hands. 

Is there any thing wanting to the glory of Quintius? 
Can the greateft riches, the moft fuperb palaces, the 
moft fumptuous equipages, difpute pre-eminence with 
the poor thatch and ruftic furniture of our illuftrious 
Hulbandman ? Do they leave behind them in the minds 
of thofe that behold them, the fame fentiments, as the 
Ample relation of what regards Quintius gives the rea¬ 
der ? Can one, however prejudiced in favour of vanity 
and glare, deny him one’s efteem and admiration ? 
There is then fomething truly great, noble, and worthy 
of efteem in the charader of this Roman. What an 
happinefs is it for a ftate, a province, a city, when 
thofe who have the adminiftration of the government, 
approach, though at diftance, the fentiments which we 
admire in Quintius! An inflexible conftancy for fup- 
porting good order and dil'cipline, tempered with a 
mildnefs and candour proper for gaining the affedion 
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of the people. A wonderful art and ability in difcern- A.R.294. 
ing and managing the paffions. A conduct uniform, 
and always guided by reafon, never by humour and 
caprice. A love of the public good, fuperior to all 
paflions and prejudices. An univerfal difintereftednefs, 
which never departs from itfelf. An indefatigable ap¬ 
plication to labour and the duties of his function, a 
refolution proof againft all things in the adminif- 
tration of juftice, and, above all, a tender and lively 
zeal for the defence of the poor, and the weak un- 
juftly oppreffed. Quintius, by thefe rare and excel¬ 
lent qualities, appeafed tumult, and put a flop to 
licence during his Confulfhip, which others were not 
capable of effecting. States would enjoy perpetual 
tranquillity, were they governed by prudent, moderate, 
and equitable perfons. 

This year there was a Cenfus : but it did not clofe 
with the ufual ceremonies, upon account of the taking 
of the Capitol, and the Coni til’s death. 

Ck Fabius III. A.R. 2 9s . 

L. Cornelius. Ant.c. 

4s 7 . 

The domeftic troubles began again under the newDionyf. 
Confuls, but were fufpended by the necdTity the Ro- 1 - io -p- 6 4 s 
mans’were under of marching their troops in con-£-^j‘ 3- 
jundtion with thofe of the allies againft the enemy, c. 22—29. 
who had taken the field on different fides. The taking 
ofTufculumby the iEqui, very much affedted the 
Romans, from the ftill recent remembrance of the 
zeal its inhabitants had Ihewn for Rome in a like 
danger, when the Capitol was taken. Immediate aid 
was fent them ; but the enemy was retired before it 
arrived. The Roman arms were equally fuccefsrul both 
againft the iEqui and Volfci. The revolt of the An- 
tiates was punilhed by the execution of the ring¬ 
leaders ; and both Confuls were granted the honour 
of a triumph. 

The Tribunes, in their abfence, had endeavoured 
to bring on the affair of the Laws: but it was defer¬ 
red 
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A '\nt V rec ^ t ^ ie * r return ) as well as the proceedings againft 
' ' Volfcius, profecuted by the Quteftors and feveral 

others, for falfe evidence in the trial of Casfo. Both 
thofe affairs were poftponed till the following year. 

The Tribunes were continued for the fourth time, 
notwithftanding all the endeavours of the Confuls to 
prevent it. 

The Cenfus was completed for the tenth time from 
the foundation of Rome •, and the number of the citi¬ 
zens amounted to an hundred and thirty-two thoufand 
and forty-nine. 

A.R. 296. L. Minucius. 

Ant. c. q Nautius II. 

456. 

The People in the neighbourhood of Rome would 
not fuffer it to remain in tranquillity. The two Con¬ 
fuls were obliged to take the field, Nautius againft 
the Sabines, and Minucius againft the JEqui. The 
firft had fome fuccefles, but of fmall importance: the 
other raflily gave into an ambufcade laid for him, and 
entered a defile, from which he found it not in his 
power to retire. Having attempted in vain to open 
himfelf away through the enemy, he was repulfed with 
confiderable lofs, and obliged to return to his camp, 
where Gracchus, the general of the fEqui, inclofed 
the Romans with a fofse and entrenchment, in hopes 
to oblige them by famine to lay down their arms, and 
1 furrender at difcretion. 

When this news came to Rome, it occafioned uni- 
verfal terror and alarm. Aid was immediately dis¬ 
patched : but at a Council, wherein the principal per¬ 
sons of the Senate were prefent, it was concluded, that 
the Commonwealth ftood in need of a Dictator, and 
the Conful Nautius, who had been fent for to Rome, 
nominated Quintius Cincinnatus in virtue of his office. 
Livy, who does not mention the plow and poverty of 
Cincinnatus at his being railed to the Confulffiip, in¬ 
terrupts his narration in this place, to awaken the at¬ 
tention of his readers by a reflection that is of all 

time? 
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times and nations. * “ Let the blind admirers of A.R.296. 
ic fortune, who defpife every thing in comparifon with A “^ c * 
“ riches, and who think, that without them there is 
no real greatnefs and virtue, give ear to what we 
“ are now going to relate. 55 Lucius Quintals, the 
foie hope of the Roman people, lived in the country- 
on the other fide of the Tiber, and paffed his time in 
cultivating with his own hands a fmall piece of land 
of four acres, the only eftate that had efcaped the 
wreck of his fortune, and which has fince been called 
The Meadow of Quintius. The deputies found him 
holding the plow in the fame garb, as we have de- 
fcribed him above when eledted Conful. They faluted 
him Dictator, defired him to go to Rome, and told 
him in what condition the army was. A bark had 
been provided to carry him thither. On his landing 
he was met by his three fons, accompanied by many 
of his relations and friends, and by the greateft part 
of the Senate. Surrounded by this numerous train, 
and preceded by four-and-twenty Lifters, he repaired 
to his houfe. Upon his entrance into Rome, his firft 
care was to harangue the People, in order to remove 
their fears. The next morning before light he nomi¬ 
nated L.Tarquitius, general of the horfe, a Patrician by 
birth ; but who, on account of his poverty, had always 
ferved in the foot, and had diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
valour above all the young nobility. With him he 
repaired to the alfembly, put a flop to judiciary pro¬ 
ceedings, caufed the fhops to be lhut up, and pro¬ 
hibited all work and labour whatfoever.- This was 
the cuitom in times of great danger, in order that the 
citizens might attend folely to the fafety of the ftate. 

He ordered all capable of bearing arms, to afiemble 
before fun-fet in the field of Mars, each with bread for 
five days, and twelve palifades. The old men, who 
were not in a condition to ferve, were employed in 
baking bread for their neighbours ; and the foldiers 

* Opene pretium eft audire, qui omnia pra? divitiis humana fper- 
nunt, neque honori magiio locum, neque virtuti putant efle, nifi ubi 
eil'usc aCluant opes. 

dif- 
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a.r. 196. difperfed themfelves on all fides in quell offtakes. At 
A 456. C * the time and place prefixed, all aflembled, equipped 
as they had been commanded. 

The DiClator at the head of the infantry, and Tar- 
quitius at that of the horfe, fet out with the army, 
drawn up, not only for marching, but battle, in cafe 
of neceffity. The officers and foldiers animated each 
other on their way by animadverting, “ That it was 
necefiary to make the utmoft expedition, in order to 
come up with the enemy in the night. That the Con- 
ful and Roman army had now been befieged three 
days. That it was impoffible to know what might 
happen every- moment of the day or night. That the 
fmaileft part of time often determined the greateft 
events.” The ardour of the troops, as well foldiers 
as officers, was inexpreffibie. 

- At length they arrived about the middle of the night 
near Algidum, & city in the country of the Latines, 
and halted when they perceived themfelves not far 
from the enemy. The Dictator mounted on horfeback, 
and having examined the form and extent of the camp 
of the iEqui, as much as the night would admit, he 
made his army extend itfelf around them, with orders 
to his foldiers to throw up an intrenchment before 
them, to fortify it with palifades, and to raife a great 
cry all together at the firft fignal that fhould be given. 
Thofe orders were punctually executed. The cries 
reached the camp of the enemy and that of the Con- 
ful at the fame time, and carried with them terror and 
confternation to the one, and joy and confidence to the 
other. The Romans conceived that aid was arrived •, 
and the Conful conjecturing it probable, that the aCtion 
was begun, and that the enemy’s camp was attacked 
on the fide next the country, ordered his troops to 
take arms, and follow him : his defign was to make 
a diverfion. The battle began in the night, and by 
the cries which the Confui’s troops raifed on their fide, 
the Dictator’s Legions knew that they were engaged. 
The JEqui were preparing to prevent the workmen 
from carrying on their intrenchment, and from fur¬ 
rounding 
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rounding them, when the fear left the befieged, who A - 2 9 6 - 
had begun the attack, fhould break into their camp, A ^' 6> c ' 
obliged them to face on that fide with alrnoft all their 
forces, and to leave the workmen undifturbed during 
the reft of the night; for the vEqui fought till day¬ 
break with the Conful. They were by that time al- 
moft entirely enclofed by the Dictator, who prefently 
after made his troops charge their camp. Attacked 
in this manner on all fides, and obliged to fight with 
both armies at once, they foon perceived that they 
were not in a condition to defend themfelves, and alked 
quarter on both fides, imploring the Romans not to 
purlue their victory to the entire deitruCtion of their 
nation. The Conful referred them to the Dictator, 
who anfwered their deputies, that he was willing to 
fpare their blood, and grant them peace: but in order 
to draw from them a public confefiion, that their na¬ 
tion was conquered and fubjeCted, he infifted that they 
fhould lay down their arms, and pafs under the yoke. 

That as for Gracchus, author of the war, and the reft 
of their leaders, they fhould deliver them up bound 
hand and foot, in order to their being treated with the 
utmoft rigour. The iEqui conlenting to all he de¬ 
manded, he required farther, that to make Tufculum 
amends, a city in alliance with the Roman People, 
which they had taken, plundered, and fubjedted with¬ 
out any previous injury from the inhabitants, they 
fhould give up Corbio to the Tufculans, to be plun¬ 
dered by way of reprifal. The deputies, to whom 
thefe anfwers had been given, returned foon after with 
Gracchus and the principal officers of their army in 
chains. The .ZEqui quitted their camp, without arms 
and alrnoft without habits, paffed in review before the 
Roman troops, according to the Dictator's orders, 
and one by one were made to pafs under the yoke. 

The yoke was formed of two Ipears fixed in the earth, 
with a third laid acrofs and fattened at the tops of them 
in the form of a gibbet: this was the higheft infamy 
that could be inflicted on the vanquifhed. They after¬ 
wards furrendered the city of Corbio, as had been a- 

greed. 
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A. R. 296. greed. The only favour they afked was, that the free 
Ant- 6 C " inhabitants fhould be fuffered to quit the place ; and 
l45 in exchange they releafed the prifoners taken at Tuf- 
culum. 

The Dictator abandoned the whole camp of the 
enemy, which was very rich, only to his own troops. 
As to the army under the Conful Minucius, which 
had o-iven way before the enemy, and had been re- 
pulfed into their camp, he thought it an extraordi¬ 
nary favour to remit them the punifhment fo fhameful 
a cowardice had deferved. “ You foldiers, * faid he 
“ to them with a fevere tone, who were upon the point 
“ of being the enemy’s prey yourfelves, fhall have 
“ no fhare in their fpoils.” Then turning towards 
the Conful: “ And as for you, I.. Minucius, con- 
44 tinued he, till you begin to have the fpirit and abili- 
tt t y of a Conful, you fhall command thefe legions 
« only as lieutenant.” Minucius accordingly was 
obliged to diveft hirnfelf of the Confulfhip. This was 
a moil fenfible affront for the troops, and a flill greater 
for the general. But difcipline was fo religioufly ob- 
ferved at that time, and people f fubmitted with fo 
much docility to fuperior merit in authority, that this 
army, lefs fenfible to the ignominy than the benefit 
they had received, both decreed the Diftator a crown 
of cold of a pound weight, and at his departure faluted 
him their patron and protestor. 

Quintius returned to Rome, where he received the 
honour of the raoft fplendid triumph that had ever 
adorned any general’s fuccefs, for having in the fpace 
of fixteen days, during which he had been invefted 
with the Didtatorfhip, faved the Roman camp from 
the moft evident danger *, defeated and cut to pieces 
the army of the enemy; taken and plundered one of 


* Carebis, inquit, praedje parte, miles, ex eo hofte, cui prope prsedae 
fuifti. Et tu, L. Minuci, donee Confula rein ammum incipias ha- 

t>ere, Legatus his legionibus prsceris. Lxv. x i 

f Sedadeo turn imperio meliori animus manluete ouediens erat, ut 
beneficii map-is quam ignominis hie exercitus memor & coronam 
auream Dictatori libras pondo decreverit & proficifcentem eum patro- 
num falutaverit. Liv. 


their 
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their fineft cities, and left a garrifon in it; and laftly, J 
gratefully repaid the Tufculans the fervice they had 
rendered Rome. The general, and the moft confider- 
able of the iEqui, walked in chains before his chariot; 
and the enfigns taken from them were carried before 
him. The army followed laden with booty. Tables 
were fpread before all the houfes. The foldiers, Hop¬ 
ping fometimes at them, followed the chariot, making 
die whole city refound with acclamations of triumph, 
mingled with fongs, in which the military liberty pre¬ 
vailed. 

Methinks I fee poverty enter Rome in triumph with 
Cincinnatus. It appears here clothed with purple, 
and with a pompous equipage: but it does not 
derive its luftre from them. It rather adorns that 
pomp, and exalts the fplendor of the purple. The 
Dictator will foon return to his field and his labour: 
but he will neither be lefs great, nor lefs venerable in 
his humble, poor cottage, than he is now upon his 
car of victory. What force, what power has virtue ! 
* It lends its luftre to all that furrounds it, and im¬ 
parts to every thing an irradiation of glory and magni¬ 
ficence. Whatever it touches, becomes amiable, con- 
fpicuous, admirable, notwithftanding an outfide, that 
feems only proper to excite contempt. 

The fame day, by the unanimous confent of the 
People, the freedom of Rome was conferred on L. 
Mamilius of Tufculum. He had well deferved it by 
his zeal in aiding the Romans againft Herdonius; but, 
however, their attention in difcharging the duties of 
gratitude, which are often negle&ed, has fomething 
noble, and therefore moft beautiful in it. 

Quintius would have abdicated the Dielatorfhip 
directly, but for the affair of Volfcius, which the Tri¬ 
bunes would have perpetually prevented from being 
tried, if the authority of the Dictator had not inter¬ 
vened. He was convidted of having given falfe evi- 

* Quidquid attigit, in fimilitudmem fui adducit, & tingit—Inter¬ 
num domos totas, quas intravit, difpofuitque, condecorat. Quidquid 
tra&avit, id amabiie, confpicuum, mirabile facit. Sene. Epift. 66. 

Vol. I. B b dence 
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96. dence by many inconteftable proofs, amongft othersj 
by Crefo’s being proved to have been abfent from 
Rome at the time he had accufed him of committing 
a murder. The criminal was condemned to perpe¬ 
tual banifhment; which was a fmall punilhment for fo 
black a calumny, and retired to Lanuvium. Caefo 
was recalled, and the Tribunes, who faw how much 
his father was efteemed and beloved by the People, did 
not dare to oppofe fo equitable a fentence. 

Quintius then, who had received the fovereign 
power of Dictator for fix months, renounced it at the 
expiration of fixteen days in the prefence of the whole 
People, after having rendered them an account of his 
adminiftration. 

He carried his generofity ftill farther. The Senate 
having offered him as much of the lands he had con¬ 
quered, as he fhould think fit to accept, with as many 
{laves and cattle as were neceffary to flock them ; and 
on another fide his relations and friends, who had no¬ 
thing more at heart than to procure a more eafy for¬ 
tune for a perfon of his great merit, having ufed their 
utmoft endeavours to prevail upon him to receive fome 
prefents, he returned them his thanks in terms of great 
acknowledgment, but would accept of nothing. He 
had no paffion nor defire beyond the field he cultivated, 
and the laborious life he had embraced: more glorious 
and contented with his poverty, than the richefl with 
their treafures. 

We may obferve here that the fhining examples ex¬ 
hibited by Quintius, his love of poverty, his laborious 
induflry in cultivating his field, his fober and frugal 
life, his zeal for ferving his country without reward, 
his conflant refufal to accept lands that might aug¬ 
ment his revenue; thefe, I fay, were then the man¬ 
ners of the public, and conflituted the charadler of 
the Roman people. Examples of this kind made fo 
profound an imprefiion upon them, that, in the latter 
times, when corruption prevailed, and even under 
the Emperors, the fame virtues were efteemed in the 

perfons 
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perfons who pra&ifed them : which is a circumftance 
not obferved of any other people. 

The Tribunes of the People were continued for the 
fifth time. 

Minucius. 

C. Horatius. 

The iEqui and Sabines took the field again. TheyDion. ]. 
ravaged the lands of the Romans and allies with a ,0 -p- 6 5 * 
boldnefs and infolence, which gave caufe to appre- 
hend for Rome itfelf. The Confuls decreed, that the c. 30,31. 
levies Ihould be made, which the Tribunes, according 
to their cuftom, did not fail to oppofe. Quintius, 
who had been Dictator the year before, and was re¬ 
turned from the country, was of opinion, that, in cafe 
the Tribunes fhould perfift in their oppofition, the 
Confuls, and all the Patricians with their clients and 
friends, fhould take arms, and march againft the 
enemy. He was perfuaded, that their example would 
bring over a great number of the citizens, and excite 
the zeal of all thofe who had a fincere regard for the 
public good. He added, that for his part he fhould 
be one of the firft to join in that glorious undertaking, 
and hoped that he fhould find in his zeal for his coun¬ 
try the priftine vigour of his youth. 

The advice of Quintius being univerfally approved, 
all the Senators, after having returned home, and arm¬ 
ed themfelves, repaired with their children, clients, 
and friends, to the Forum, whither the Conful C. 

Horatius had fummoned the affembly. The fight of 
fo many venerable old men, who generoufly devoted 
themfelves for the prefervation of the Commonwealth, 
made a lively impreffion upon the People, and drew 
tears from the eyes of almoft all that were prefent. 

The Tribunes faw plainly, that they were upon the 
point of being abandoned, and gave the Confuls to 
u.nderftand, that they had a new propofal to make, 
which perhaps would not difpleafe the Senate, and 
might reconcile every thing. 
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M. VALERIUS, SP. VIRGINIUS, Confuls. 

The Senate aftembled in confequence. The Tri¬ 
bunes, who were admitted, declared, they would con- 
fent that the levy ihould be made, upon condition, 
that inftead of five, ten Tribunes Ihould be created 
every year for the future. This new creation did not 
feem at fil'd of any prejudice to the Commonwealth. 
Claudius, however, ftrongly oppofed it, and Ihewed 
in few words, that it was not to be expe&ed the Peo¬ 
ple would become more docile and traftable, when 
their magiftrates were multiplied •, and that fo far from 
it, it would only make them more favage and infolent. 
Quintals, whole authority was fo highly refpefted, 
affirmed on the contrary, that to increafe the number 
of the Tribunes, would be of advantage to the Senate, 
becaufe the more there were of them, the lefs would 
be their union amongft the mfelves. This opinion 
prevailed, and was confirmed by a decree of the Se¬ 
nate, which permitted the People to create ten Tri¬ 
bunes annually, but upon condition, that none who 
were in that office at prefent, Ihould be re-ele£ted the 
firft year. The People, to prevent all cavil and de¬ 
bate that might arife upon that head when the war was 
over, afTembled immediately, and nominated the ten 
Tribunes. This change was made thirty-fix years after 
the firft inftitution of that office. 

The Confuls immediately marched againft the ene¬ 
my, and defeated them without difficulty. 

M. Valerius. 

Sp. Virginius. 

The Roman People had no war abroad during this 
year, but difputes were renewed at home. Icilius, 
one of the Tribunes, demanded, that ground upon 
mount Aventine Ihould be granted to the People to 
build upon. This hill, of no great height, and about 
twelve ftadia in circumference, (fomething more than 
half a league) was inclofed within the walls of the 
city, but was not entirely inhabited : there was a void 
fpace upon it planted with trees, which ferved for the 
convenience of the public. As the Confuls deferred 

anfwering. 
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anfwering, and endeavoured to gain time, the Tribune A. r. 29 s. 
dilpatched a Serjeant to the Confuls to command them A ^ + c ' 
in his name to afiemble the Senate immediately, and 
to repair to it themfelves without delay. The Con¬ 
fuls, enraged at fo bold and fo new a proceeding, or¬ 
dered the Seijeant, who brought thofe orders, to be 
driven away with ftripes by a Lidtor. Icilius and his 
collegues, offended at that infult, feized the Lidtor, 
and dragged him away in order to put him to death. 

The Senate, being unwilling to ufe violence, endea¬ 
voured to bring over fome one of the Tribunes. But 
Icilius had been beforehand with them, and had made 
the Tribunes fwear, that none of them would oppofe 
the proceedings of their collegues, their whole ftrength 
confifting in their union. However, at the requeft of 
the magilfrates they releafed the Lidtor. The Senate 
at length confented, that the law fhould pafs. It was, 

“ That the eftates legally acquired by particulars up¬ 
on mount Aventine, fhould continue in their poffelTion: 
that thofe who fhould be difcovered to have built upon 
ground ufurped either by fraud or force, fhould be 
obliged to reftore it for the ufe of the People, upon 
being reimburfed the expences they had been at in 
building, according to eflimates to be taken by proper 
perfons : that the reft of the ground, which belonged 
to the public, fhould be diflributed amongft the Peo¬ 
ple, without any demand on that account.” 

There was nothing unreafonable in this Law, and 
the Senate ought to have paffed it of their own accord, 
and to have prevented the Tribune’s demand : but 
the People obtained nothing from them, but at the 
point of the fword, the oppofition was fo great, and 
become in a manner natural between the two Orders. 

After the publication of the Law, the Plebeians af- 
fembled, and drew lots for the pieces of ground, which 
had been granted them. Every one built according 
to his power. Some joined two or three together, and 
eredted an houfe at their common expence, of which 
the one had the firfl, and the others the other flories. • 

This whole year paffed in building, which the number 
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of the citizens, that continually augmented, made 


454 * 


necefiary. # 

But what gave the authority of the Confuls a con- 
Val Max ^derable wound in this difpute, was, that the Tribunes, 
j. 2. c. z.' after the example of Icilius, retained the power of 
aflembling the Senate, though at their inftitution they 
did not prefume to enter into fo auguft a place, with¬ 
out being called in, and ufed to wait in the porch, till 
they were informed of the refolutions of the Fathers. 

The fame Tribunes of the People were continued. 


A.R. 299. 
Ant. C. 
453 - 


T. Romilius. 

C. Veturius. 

Rome had been for fome years a perpetual fcene 
of revolutions. Concord andDivifion alternately fuc- 
ceeded each other. Unity prevailed in the city, whilft 
there was war abroad; and as foon as peace was re- 
ftored, the domeftic troubles took place again. They 
were very violent from the beginning of this year. 

The Tribunes brought on more vigoroully than 
ever the affair of the Agrarian Laws, which had been 
fufpended for thirty years, and that of the New Laws, 
the inftitution of which had been demanded during a 
confiderabie length of time. The day appointed for 
the Affembly being arrived, the Tribunes began with 
the Agrarian Laws. After having expatiated on their 
juftice and neceffity, they left every one that thought 
fit at liberty to fpeak in' favour of thofe Laws. Many 
prefented themfelves, and repeated the great fervices 
they had done in war. They exclaimed, that it was 
highly fhameful they fhould have no part of the many 
lands which they had taken from the enemy, and that 
all thofe new inheritances, that of right appertained to 
the public, fhould be poftefied by rich particulars, 
whofe credit and violence were the only titles they 
could pretend for enjoying them. They demanded, 
that as they fhared with the Patricians in the labours 
and dangers, in which the occafions and interefts of 
the Commonwealth engaged them, they might alfq 
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lhare with them in the advantages-and comforts accru- a.r. 299 . 
ing from them. 

The People heard thefe difcourfes with pleafure: 
but nothing affe&ed them fo much as the fpeech of 
L. Siccius, firnamed Dentatus. He was of an advan¬ 
tageous ftature and perfon, retained all his ftrength 
and vigour, though fifty-eight years of age •, was a 
man of fenfe and prudence, and fufficiently eloquent 
for a foldier. He advanced into the midft of the af- Dionyf. 
fembly, and fpoke to the following effect. “ I fhould 10 * 

“ never make an end, Romans, were I to recount 
“ the particulars of all that I have done for the 
“ fervice and glory of this Commonwealth. To avoid 
“ being tedious, I lhall only repeat in few words the 
“ princijpal actions of my life. This is the fortieth 
“ year that I have ferved my country, and the thirtieth 
“ that I have been an officer, fometimes at the head 
“ of a battalion, and fometimes as commander of a 
“ Legion. During the forty years that I have carried 
“ arms, I have been in twenty-fix battles; I have re- 
“ ceived forty-five wounds, all honourable, and none 
“ that I have reafon to be afhamed of. I received 
“ twelve in one day, when Herdonius had feized the 
“ Capitol. I have been in few battles, without bring- 
“ ing off the prize (i) of valour. I have been crown¬ 
ed 

(i) Kennet, in his Roman Antiquities, (Part II. c. 16.) gives the 
following account of the military rewards mentioned here, which it 
was thought proper to infert at length in this place. 

The encouragement of valour and induftry was much more con- 
fiderable than the proceedings againft the contrary vices. The mod: 
coniiderable (not to fpeak of the Promotion from one ftation to ano¬ 
ther, nor of the occahonal donatives in money, diliinguiihed by this 
name from the largefles bellowed on the common People, and termed 
Congiarii) were, firft, the Dona Imperatoria ; fuch as 

The Haflapura, a fine fpear of wood without any iron on it; fuch an 
one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the iixth book of the iEneids, ver. 

760. 

Ille, vides ? pura juvenis qui nititur hafta. 

This prefent was ufually bellowed on him, who in fome little fkir- 
jnifh had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. They were 
reckoned very honourable gifts, and the Gods are commonly repre¬ 
sented with fuch fpears on the old coins. Mr. Walker derives hence 
the cuftom of our great oncers carrying white rods or ilavcs, as cnligns 
oi their places* 
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"\nt 2 (? 9 ' u ed fourteen times by as many citizens, whofe lives I 
* 453- ' “ ^ ave d on different occalions. I have obtained the 

“ crown 

The Armillie, a fort of bracelets, given upon account of eminent 
fervice, only to fuch as were born Romans. 

The Torques,, golden and filver collars, wreathed with curious art 
and beauty. Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, 
and the filver to the Roman foldiers $ but this is fuppofed to be a 
miflake. 

The Phalerss, commonly thought to be a fuit of rich trappings for 
a horfe, but, becaufe we find them bellowed on the foot as well as the 
cavalry, we may rather fuppofe them to have been golden chains of 
like nature with the Torques, only that they feemto have hung down 
to the bread:; whereas the others ‘went only round the neck. The 
hopes of thefe two lall are particularly urged, among the advantages 
of a military life, by Juvenal, Sat. XVf. ver. 6 o. 

Ut lseti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 

The Vexilla, a fort of banners of different colour, worked in filk, 
or other curious materials, fuch as Auguflus bellowed onAgrippa, 
after he had won the battle of A6lium. 

Next to thefe were the Several coronets received on various occa- 
fions. As, 

Corona Civica, given to any foldier that had faved the life of a 
Pieman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more honour- 
aole than any other crown, though compofed of no better materials 
than oaken boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis Quercus, JEn. VI. ver. 772. 
Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 

Plutarch has guefied very happily at the reafon why the branches 
of this tree fhould be made ufe of before all others. For the oaken 
wreath, fays he, being otherwife facred to Jupiter, the great guardian 
of their city 5 they might therefore think it the mofl proper ornament 
for him who had preserved a citizen. Befides, the oak may very well 
claim tne preference in this cafe ; becaufe in the primitive times, that 
tree alone was thought almofl fiifHcient for the preferring of man's 
life : Its acorns were the principal diet of the old mortals, and the 
Jioney, which was commonly found there, prefented them with a very 
pleafant * liquor. 

It was a particular honour conferred on the perfons who had merited 
this crown, that, when they came to any of the public fhows, the whole 
company, as well Senate as People, fhould fignify their refpe< 5 l, by 
riling up when they faw them enter; and that they fhould take their 
feat on thefe occafions amongfl the Senators 5 being alfo excufed from 
all troublefome duties and fervices in their own perfons, and procur¬ 
ing the fame immunity for their father, and grandfather by his fide, f , 

Corona Muralis, given to him who hrfl fealed the walls of a city in 
a general affault $ and therefore in the fhape of it there was fome allu¬ 
sion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona Cailrenfis, or Vallaris, the reward of him who had forced 
the enemy’s intrenchments. 

Corona Navalis, beflowed on fuch as had fignalized their valour in 

engagement atfea; being fet round with figures like beaks of fhips. 

—Cui belli infigne fuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgentroflrata corona. 

Virg, JEn . VIII.. ver. 684. 

7 Vide Plin. 1. 16, c. 4. 

LipfiU9 


s Vide Plutarch, in Coriolan, 
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“ crown Obfidionalis, after having obliged the ene- 
“ my to raife a fiege. I have been three times re- 
“ warded with the mural crown, for having been the 
“ firft upon the enemy’s walls. I have had eight 
“ more, given me by the generals of our armies, for 
“ having re-taken the enfigns of the Legions from 
“ the enemy. Amongft the proofs of my valour, I 
“ reckon fourfcore and three gold chains, fixty brace- 
“ lets of the fame metal, eighteen fpears, and twenty- 
“ five fuits of armour, of which nine were taken from 
“ as many enemies conquered in fingle combat. How- 
“ ever, Romans, this Siccius, who has no part of his 
“ body, that is not covered with fears, who, at the 
“ price of his fweat and blood, with his brave fellow- 
“ foldiers, has acquired for his country fo many rich 
“ territories from the. Etrufci, Sabines, iEqui, Volfci, 
“ people of Pometia, and other enemies of the Ro- 
“ man name; this Siccius, I fay, does not poflefs a 
“ fingle inch of land, no more than you, Romans, 
“ who have been the companions of his labours. 
“ The fineft and bell part of thofe inheritances are in 
“ the hands of citizens, whofe infatiable avidity we all 
“ know, who have enjoyed them for many years, with- 


Lipfius fancies the Corona Navalis and the Roftrata, to have been 
two diftinft fpecies, though they are generally believed to be the fame 
kind of crown. 

Corona Obfidionalis: This was not like the reft, given by the ge¬ 
neral to the foldiers, but prefented by the common confent of the fol¬ 
diers to the general, when he had delivered the Romans or their al¬ 
lies from a fiege. It was compofed of the grafs growing in the be- 
lieged place. 

Corona Triumphalis, made with wreaths of laurel, and proper only 
to fuch generals as had the honour of a triumph. In after-ages this 
was changed for gold, [Aurum Coronarium] and not reftrained only 
to thofe that actually triumphed, but prefented on feveral other ac¬ 
counts, as commonly by the foreign States and Provinces to their pa¬ 
tron and benefactors. Several of the other crowns too are thought to 
have been of gold $ as the Caftrenfis, the Mural, and the Naval. 

Befides thele, we meet with the Coronas aureae, often beftowed on 
foldiers without any other additional term. 

And Dion Cafiius mentions a particular fort of coronet made with 
olive boughs, and beftowed like the reft, in confideration of fome fig- 
nal aft of valour. 

Lipfius believes thefe to have fucceeded in the room of the golden 
crowns, after the latter were laid afide. 
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A R. 199-« out having received them from you, without hav- 
Ant. c. tc j n g p a7c j an y price for them, and without being able 
453 ‘ « to Ihew any title for fo unjuft a poffeffion. Let them, 

“ thofe haughty Patricians, whofe foie merit confifts 
« in the nobility of their origin, and the recommen- 
“ dation of their names, let them inftance the glori- 
“ ous exploits which give them the preference to me, 
“ and deferve a reward of which I am not worthy. 
« Suffer your patience to be infulted no longer, Ro- 
“ mans. Shew that you are not ignorant of merit, 
«« and that you know how to reward thofe, who devote 
“ themfelves to your fervice.” 

The enumeration which we find in this fpeech of 
the military rewards of the Romans, is very remark¬ 
able, and certainly merits great attention. How much 
muft fuch marks of honour have exalted the valour 
of the troops, and infpired the foldiery with noble 
fentiments ! Inftead of which, they are generally kept 
amongft us in an abjedt and infamous ftate, and all 
their lervices are forgotten. 

The People were fo much moved with the difcourfe 
of Siccius, and conceived fuch indignation againft his 
opponents, that they would no longer give ear to any 
reply. The demand of the Tribune in this point, 
feemed in effedt fo well founded in juftice, that it was 
thought impoflible to oppofe it with any colour of 
reafon, and the People could fcarce confider the tena¬ 
cious refiftance of the Senate in any other manner, than 
as a notorious refufal of juftice, and a partiality en¬ 
tirely to be condemned. So venerable a Body, com- 
pofed of fo many perfons of well known prudence and 
virtue, muft however undoubtedly have had ftrong 
reafons for adding as they did. The poffeflion of lands 
belonging to the public might be unjuft as to its origin, 
at which time it both might and ought to have been 
remedied. But, as the Abbe Vertot obferves, a new 
partition would have been attended with great difficul¬ 
ties. For that effedt, it would have been neceffary to 
have difcovered, and eftablilhed, an exadt diftindtion 
between the antient patrimony of every individual, 
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and what additions had been made to it from the lands A. R. 199. 
of the public. It would even have been neceffary to Ant ' c * 
have extended that diftindtion fo as to have decided 45 '* 
between the diftridts of the public domains which the 
Patricians had purchafed, and thofe which they had 
taken at firft only under the title of the Cenfus, either 
in their own, or in borrowed, names; and which they 
had afterwards confounded, as part of the Plebeians 
had alfo, in their peculiar patrimonies. A long pre- 
fcription made it next to impoffible to trace thefe diffe¬ 
rent ufurpations by the ftridteft enquiries. The Patri¬ 
cians had fince divided thofe lands amongft their chil¬ 
dren as their patrimony; which lands, become here¬ 
ditary, had palled into different houfes, either by title 
of inheritance, or by fale and acquifition. It feemed 
therefore impoffible to proceed in this affair, without 
great injuftice to many perfons in adtual poffeffion of 
thefe lands, who had really bought them, and without 
occafioning great and univerfal commotions in the com¬ 
monwealth. Thefe, without doubt, are the reafons 
that induced the Senate to oppofe the eftablifhment of 
the Agrarian Laws fo obflinately. The great incon¬ 
veniences of thofe Laws evidenced themfelves in the 
moft diftinguilhed manner under the Gracchi, who, by 
.renewing them, plunged all Italy in trouble and con- 
fufion. 

The Senate oppofed them on the prefent occafion 
with more conftancy than ever. Many affemblies were 
held on this fubjedt, in which nothing could be con¬ 
cluded, they were fo tumultuous. The Tribunes, or 
at leaft their officers, were fometimes roughly handled 
by the young Patricians. Thofe who exprefied moft 
zeal for the Confuls in this conjuncture, were the Pof- 
tumii, the Sempronii, and the Cloelii, three Patrician 
families highly diftinguilhed by their birth, riches, the 
great number of their creatures, and the fame of their 
great adtions. It was generally believed owing to them 
that the Agrarian Laws were not confirmed by an ordi¬ 
nance of the People. 


Accord- 
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A.R.299. Accordingly it was againft them only the Tribunes 
A “^ C ' directed their refentment. They cited them to appear 
before the People, to render them an account of their 
conduft. Some were for proceeding againft them with 
the utmoft rigour, in order to intimidate the Patrici¬ 
ans : but the majority were more mildly inclined. The 
pretended criminals, having failed to appear at the 
day affigned them, and fuffered themfeives to be con¬ 
demned by default, had a fine laid on them. The 
Patricians returned them the fums they paid, out of 
the public money. 

Soon after, advice came that the TEqui had made 
an irruption into the territory of the Tufculans, and 
that their city was in danger. It was thought fhame- 
ful to defer aiding a people, who fuffered only on ac¬ 
count of their attachment to the Romans. The two 
Confuls fet out at the head of a numerous army, that 
followed them notwithftanding the oppofition of the 
Tribunes. Siccius was in it, and commanded a body 
of eight hundred men, whom their age exempted, as 
well as himfelf, from the fervice. He both gave good 
counfels, and rendered great fervices, to the Confuls: 
who, far from exprefiing any gratitude to him on thofe 
accounts, were fufpe&ed of having fought to deftroy 
him by a dangerous commiftion (1) which they gave 

(1) That dangerous commifllon was given Siccius by the Confuls, 
with defign to deftroy him and his veterans, upon account of his late 
condudl in favour of the Agrarian Law. It was to attack the enemy’s 
camp upon an hill by a way, where, as lie reprefented, it was next to 
impoftlble to avoid being cut off. However, the Conful infilling up¬ 
on his obedience, upon pain of being difmified the fervice with fhame, 
he complied, marched by a different way round the hill, and whilft 
the two armies were engaged upon the plain, furprized the enemy’s 
camp, put the troops in it to the fword, and then charged the army 
of the JEqui in the rear, which completed the vi&ory. 

Siccius, at night, when the daughter was over, retired to the ene¬ 
my’s camp without having loft a man; where, by the confent of his 
veterans, he killed the prifoners and liorfes, and burnt the tents, arms, 
and baggage ; leaving none of the marks of viflory neceflary in a tri¬ 
umph. He then fet out for Rome with his battalion, and by his re- 
monftrances in the aftembly, concerning the defign of the Confuls to 
deftroy him and the veterans, prevented them from being granted a 
Triumph. See Dionys. 1. io. 

Mr. Rollin has followed Livy here, who to the furprize of many, 
fays nothing of Siccius Dentaius, till his murder by the Decemvirs. 

him 
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him to execute, and from which he extricated himfelf 
folely by his valour and conduct. The dEqui were 
defeated in a battle, wherein they had above feven 
thoufand men killed. The reft were put to flight, and 
great fpoils were taken. The Confuls caufed them to 
be fold for the benefit of the public treafury, which 
was entirely exhaufted. 

Sp. Tarpeius. 

A. Aterius. 

Siccius, who was chofen Tribune, on the fame day 
that he took pofleflion of his office, cited Romilius, 
one of the Confuls of the laft year, before the People. 
The Edile Allienus did the fame in refpeft to Vetu- 
rius, Romilius’s collegue. Both were fined. 

SECT. III. 

The Tribunes of the People follicit the paffing of the Law 
Terentilla. In conference, deputies are at length fent 
into Greece, to colie hi fuch laws as they fholtldjudge mojl 
agreeable to the cuftoms and manners of the Romans. 
On their return, ten commiffioners , under the name of 
Decemviri, are eleEled to reduce thofe laws into form. 
Appiui is at the head of them. They prepare ten Ta¬ 
bles of laws, which after mature examination are ac¬ 
cepted and confirmed by the People. New Decemvirs 
are chofen, with Appius fill at the head of them, to 
add a fupplement to thofe laws. Two tables are drawn 
up to be annexed to the former ten. The third year the 
Decemvirs continue thcmfelves in their office, and commit 
all kinds of violence. The Sabines and Alqui take the 
field againfi the Romans: difficulties about levying the 
army. Siccius is killed by order of the Decemvirs. Ap¬ 
pius endeavours to get poffieffion of Virginia. Her fa¬ 
ther, to preferve her from infamy, is reduced to kill her 
with his own hand. The two armies revolt, and retire 
firft to mount Aventine, and afterwards to the Sacred 
Mountain. The Decemvirs are reduced to quit their 
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office. Peace is re-eftablijhed. Tribunes of the People 
are chofen. The new Confuls pafs laws highly in favour 
of the People. Appius is cited to take his trial, and 
fent to prifon, where he and Oppius die. The reft of 
the Decemvirs are banifhed. The XII Tables of Laws 
are ratified by the People in affemblies wherein the Con¬ 
fuls prefide. 

Sp. Tarpeius. 

A. Aterius. 

rpHE Romans, as we have faid already, had hardly 
452. any fixed and certain Laws, fo that the Confuls, 

Liop 6 7 j anc ^ t ^ ie Senators commifiioned to a<£t as judges either 
—680. 73 in their Head or in conjundtion with them, were abfcr- 
1.1V. j. 3. i u te arbiters of the fate of the citizens. Terentillus, 

' 3? “ a Tribune of the People, had propofed a law feveral 
years before, by which it was ordained, that inftead 
of the arbitrary judgments rendered by the magiftrates, 
laws fhould be inftituted to ferve as the rules of Right 
in the commonwealth, as well in refpedt to the govern¬ 
ment and public affairs, as the differences between 
private perfons. 

The Tribunes of the People actually in office fol- 
licited the execution of the law Terentilla with abun¬ 
dance of force and vivacity. The Senate, tired at 
length with contending, decreed, “ That ambalfadors 
fhould be fent to the feveral people defcended from 
the Greeks and fettled in Italy, and alfo to Athens. 
That after having examined the laws of thofe coun¬ 
tries, they fhould colledl fuch of them as they fhould 
judge moil agreeable to the prefent conflitution of the 
Roman commonwealth. That at their return, the 
Confuls fhould deliberate with the Senate upon the 
choice of legiflators, of the power to be confided to 
them, and the time they were to continue in office.” 
This was immediately put in execution. Sp. Poflu- 
mius, Servius Sulpicius, and A. Manlius, three per¬ 
fons of Confular dignity, were appointed deputies. 
Three galleys were fitted out for them at the public 

ex- 
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expence, of a magnificence that might do honour to 
the Roman people. 

P. CuRIATIUS. A. R. 301. 

SeXT. QUINTILIUS. A 45'i. C ' 

This year was remarkable for a dreadful plague, 
that raged in the city of Rome and the neighbouring 
country. It carried off almoft all the flaves, and half 
the citizens, neither the * phyficians, nor their rela¬ 
tions, being able to affift them, becaufe as foon as peo¬ 
ple approached the fick, they were feized with the dis¬ 
temper. It alfo fwept off a great number of the ma- 
giftrates, and amongft the reft Quintilius, one of the 
Confuls. The plague, which had occafioned the cul¬ 
tivation of the lands to be neglected, was followed 
by a famine. 

# V 

C. Menenius. 

P. Sestius Capitolinus. 

The deputies, fent to colleft the laws of Greece, 
were returned from thence, and the Tribunes preffed 
the Senate warmly to proceed to the great affair of the 
laws. The Conful Menenius, to whom this change 
was very difagreeable, but who was afraid to oppofe 
it openly, ufed evafion, and caufed it to be reprefented, 

(for a real or pretended illnefs kept him at home) that 
as this great affair was to be tranfafted under the next 
Confuls, decency, and even juftice, required, that 
nothing fhould be done in it, till they were nominated. 

He was in hopes, that the eleftion of Confuls might 
fufpend that of Decemvirs, which was much talked 
of. The eagernefs of the Tribunes occafioned the 
haftening of the affemblies for that purpofe. Appius 
Claudius, whofe anceftors had always been firmly at¬ 
tached to the Senate, was elected Conful, and had T. 

Genutius for his collegue. 

That obftacle being removed, the Senate affembled, 
and came to a refolution, that Decemviri fhould be 

* According to Pliny, 1 . 29, c. 1. it was not till the 535th year o£ 

Rome, that a phylician came thither from Greece. But the authority 
of Dionyf. Hal, is to be preferred. 

ele&ed 
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A. R. 3o’ • elected out of the moll confiderable Senators, whofe 
■ A ^ C authority fhould continue for one year, to commence 
from the day of their election: that they fhould go¬ 
vern the commonwealth with the fame power as the 
Confuls then had, and as the Kings were formerly in¬ 
verted with, “ but without any appeal from their 
judgments, which gave them an exorbitant power; 
that they fhould take cognizance of all affairs as well 
public as private ; that all other magiftrates, and even 
the Tribunefliip, of which the People were fo jealous, 
and in which their whole ftrength confifted, fhould be 
abolifhed ; and that all perfons in office fhould abdi¬ 
cate their authority.” This decree was received with 
great applaufes by the People. The two Confuls no¬ 
minated for the enfuing year were the firft that fet the * 
example of abdicating. An affembly was immediately 
held by Centuries, in which the new magiftrates were 
created. 

Thus in the three hundred and fecond year from 
the foundation of the city, the government was 
changed for the fecond time, and all authority tranf- 
ferred from the Confuls to Decemvirs, as it had been 
from the Kings to the Confuls : but this laft change 
was of very fhort duration. 

It is not eafy to comprehend, how the Senate and 
People could unite in creating ten magiftrates with fo- 
vereign authority, and abolifhing all other magiftrates, 
without any difficulty or oppofition arifmg on that 
head. I am lefs furprized at this on the fide of the 
People. I know they had long demanded a Body of 
laws •, that they detefted the name and power of the 
Confuls •, and that therefore they confented to the in- 
ftitution of a new Magiftracy. I know alfo that the 
Senate, on their fide, abhorred the Tribunes, and flat¬ 
tered themfelves with the hope of abolifhing their 
power by fetting up that of the Decemvirs, who were 
all chofen out of their order. But, befides that this 
hope was without any folid foundation or probability, 
did the Senate perceive no inconvenience, no danger, 
in this new inftitution ? To appoint ten commiffioners 

out 
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out of that auguft body, in order to their applying 
themfelves in concert to the intended colle&ion of 45 o. ' 
laws, nothing could be wifer. But wherefore were all 
other magiftrates to be abolilhed ? - Why were thefe to 
be inverted with fovereign and (1) unlimited power ? 

Of what ufe could it be to them in preparing a new 
Body of laws, which were not to be impofed on the 
People by way of force and authority, but to be fub- 
mitted to their judgment, and not to be accepted by 
them, till after long and ferious examination ? An an¬ 
nual power, without any limits, is a great temptation; 
and the Senate, fo full of wifdom and forefight as it 
was, ought to have apprehended the confequences 
of it. 

Appius Claudius. 

T. Genutius. 

P. Sestius, &c. Decemviri. 

The Decemvirs created by the People for the firftDionyf. 
time, were Appius Claudius and T. Genutius, who^°gP -68 ® 
had been nominated Confuis for the year following; Liv. 1. 3. 
P. Seftius, Conful for the current year; Sp. Poftu- c> 3*—34* 
mius, Serv. Sulpicius, A. Manlius, who had been fent 
into Greece and had brought back the laws; and T. 
Romilius, whom Siccius had cited before the People, 
and who had regained their favour by changing his fen- 
timents : the other three were C. Julius, L. Veturius, 
and P. Horatius. All thefe Decemvirs were Senators 
of Confular dignity. The Tribunes, iEdiles, Quef- 
tors, and all other magiftrates of antient inftitution, 
were abolilhed. 

On the expiration of the year, the Decemvirs ere- A. R. 303; 
ated for the inftitution of laws, took pofleflion of the Ant ‘ c * 
government, and began to give a new form to the 449 " 
commonwealth. Only one of them had the twelve 
fafees (rods and axes) borne before him, and the other 

(1) There was one limitation of their power: that they fhould make 
no alteration in the law of the Mons Sacer, for creating of Tribunes ; 
nor in the Icilian law, by which it was made penal to interrupt them 
in the aflemblies. 

Vol. I. C c 
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A.R.3o 3 .enfigns of Confular authority. His fundlion was to 
Ant. c. aflfgj-nbie Senate, to caufe its refolutions to be put 
in execution, and to difcharge the other duties, that 
naturally appertained to the fupreme magiftrate. The 
other Decemvirs, to avoid giving the People anyjea- 
loufy of their power, had nothing to diftinguilh them 
from the reft of the citizens, except a fingle Officer, 
called Accenfus, who walked before each of them. 
The authority of him that prefided, continued only a 
day, according to Livy, after which another took his 
place; and to the end of the year they fucceeded each 
other as prefiaents in their turns. 

In the morning, they all went to their tribunal, 
where they took cognizance of ail contracts with the 
commonwealth, and between private perfons. They 
decided difputes in refpeft to affairs as well within 
doors as without, of people in fubjedtion to the com¬ 
monwealth, as well as of allies and ftates, whom there 
was caufe to diftruft. Jultice was rendered with all 
poffible exadtnefs and equity, and every body departed 
from this tribunal with equal fatisfadlion. 

Nothing was more agreeable than the regard they 
expreffed for the people’s interefts, and the protedtion, 
which the meaneft of them found againft the oppref- 
fion of the Great: fo that it was generally affirmed in 
Rome, that there was no longer any occafion for the 
Tribunes or other magiftrates ; fo much was the wif- 
dom and moderation of this new government admired. 
What an happinefs would it be for a ftate to be always 
governed in this manner ! What peace, what tranquil¬ 
lity, would the public and individuals enjoy ! What 
confolation, what glory, would fuch an exercife of 
power be to princes and magiftrates ! And how hap¬ 
pens it, that perfons in authority are fo little fenfible 
to fo refined, fo ferene an enjoyment ? 

Amongft all the Decemvirs, Appius engroffed the 
whole glory of the adminiftration in the judgment of 
the People ; and it might be faid in fome fenfe, that 
the whole authority of this magiftracy veiled in him, 
by the afcendant he had affumed over his collegues. 
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and the People at the fame time. He had not only A.R.303. 
found the fecret to diftinguifh himfelf peculiarly in A "' 9 C ‘ 
what he tranfadted in concert with the other Decem¬ 
virs ; but the mildnefs and affability, with which he 
defeended to the occafions of the meaneft and weakeft 
of the citizens, and his attention in faluting and cal¬ 
ling them by their names, had gained him all hearts. 

* He had till then been the declared enemy of the 
Plebeians. His difpofition, naturally cruel and vio¬ 
lent, through the hatred he had conceived for them, 
rofe even to ferocity. But on a fudden he was become 
another man, and entirely different from what he had 
been before : he was obliging, humane, popular, and 
folely intent upon pleafing the multitude, and acquir¬ 
ing their affeftion. 

"So prudent a conduct made every body relifh the 
government of the Decemvirs during the firft year. 

The perfect union that prevailed amongft themfelves, 
far from being prejudicial to particulars, as it too of¬ 
ten happens, was attended with entire equity in regard 
to all the citizens-]-. But this joy was fhort-lived, and 
coft dear, as we fhall foon fee. 

The Decemvirs applied themfelves induftrioufiy Cic. Tufc. 
during the whole year in preparing their Body of Laws, s£jj; T ° s ’ 
which they extrafted partly from the Ordinances of the 1. 14 .‘ 
Kings of Rome, and partly from what had been bor- PjAr¬ 
rowed from the laws of Greece, which were interpreted c . *' 34 ‘ 
for them by one Hermodorus (i), a man of great worth, 
and one of the principal perfens of Ephefus, who, hav¬ 
ing been banifhed from his country, happened at that 
time to be at Rome. Pliny informs us, .that a ftatue 
was erefted in honour of him in the Forum. . When 
they had completed their work, they caufed it to be 

* Regimen totius magiftratus .penes Appium erat, favore plebisj 
adeoque novum fibi ingenium induerat, ut plebicola repente, oinml- 
quee auras popularis captator evaderet, pro truci ftevoque infeftatore 
plebis. Liv. 

f Laeta principia magiftratus ejus nimis luxuriavere. Liv. 

(1) Strabo fays, Lib. 14.. that Heraclitus wrote a letter to congratu¬ 
late this Hermodorus upon his (hare in compiling the Rodman laws : 
to which he added, that in a dream he had feen all the nations of the 
earth proftrating themfelve^before thefe laws after the Perfian manner. 

C c 2 engraved 
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A.R. 305. engraved upon ten tables, which they fubmitted to 
^449* C " th e judgment of all the citizens. When they prefent- 
ed them in the aflembly of the People, who expe&ed 
them with impatience, they faid, u That they had la¬ 
boured, to the utmoft of their capacity, to make laws 
equally in favour of Great and Small: but that the 
reflections and remarks of a great number of perfons 
might much improve them. They therefore exhorted 
the citizens to examine each article maturely in their 
private capacity •, then to confer together upon them, 
and to impart to them (the Decemvirs) whatever they 
fhould conceive it neceffary to add or retrench *. That 
in confequence, the Roman People would have laws, 
which they couid not fo properly be faid to have ac¬ 
cepted and confirmed, as to have diftated and com- 
pofed themfelves.” 

They were accordingly long expofed to the view of 
the public, which had fufficient leifure to examine 
them, and to hear the opinions of the wifeft perfons 
upon them : the lure and only means of giving laws 
a fixed and permanent authority. When there re¬ 
mained nothing farther to except againft, and every 
body appeared fatisfied, the Senate firft approved them 
by a decree. They were afterwards carried to the af- 
fembly, (called Comitia Centuriata) where the People 
diftributed by Centuries, in the prefence of the Pon¬ 
tiffs, Augurs, and other minifters of. divine worfhip, 
who had performed the ufual ceremonies, had the li¬ 
berty of giving their fuffrages. Thefe laws, thus ra¬ 
tified by the unanimous confent of the whole Roman 
People, were engraved upon pillars of brafs, and placed 
in the molt confpicuous part of the Forum Thofe 
tables, fays Livy, even in the prefent immenfe heap of 
** 4 laws accumulated upon one another, are ftill the fource 

of all public and private Right. 

* Eas leges habiturum populum Romanum, quas confenfus omnium, 
non jutTifTe latas magis, quam tulifle videri .poflet. Liv. 

f Decern tabuiarum leges perlatoe funt: qui nunc quoque in hoc 
immenfo aliarum fuper alias acervatarum legum cumulo, ions omnis 
publici privatique eft juris. 
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As the government of the Decemvirs was upon the A.r. 3 o^ 
point of expiring, they propofed to the Senate to de- Ant - c * 
liberate upon what kind of magiftracy it was necefifary 
to eftablilh for the future. After hearing many rea- 
fons on both fides, they at length agreed with the opi¬ 
nion of thofe who were for creating new Decemvirs, 
and for continuing the adminiftration of the common¬ 
wealth in their hands. It was believed that fome laws 
were ftill wanting to thofe which had lately been made; 
that a year had been too ftiort a fpace of time for giv- 
ing fo great a work its final perfection ; and that to put 
the execution of thofe laws on foot, and to caufe them 
to be inviolably obferved by all the world, the inde¬ 
pendent and fovereign authority of the fame magiftracy 
which had prepared them, was requifite* Such was 
the refult of feveral deliberations, which was the more 
generally approved, from the Senate’s feeing them- 
felves ftill delivered thereby from the power of the 
Tribunes, and the People from Confuls, whofe autho¬ 
rity was become almoft as odious to them as that of 
Kings. 

When the day of the aflembly for the eledtion of L - 1V j 
new Decemvirs was appointed, the city was in a much c. 35—37. 
greater and more general ferment than had ever been 
known upon a like occafion. The Senators moftdif- 
tinguifiied by their age and merit demanded that of¬ 
fice, apprehending, no doubt, that if they did not 
offer themfelves, factious and turbulent perfons might 
be invefted with it, and occafion confiderable prejudice 
to the commonwealth. Appius, who fecretly defigned 
to have himfelf continued, feeing thofe great perfons, 
who had palled through all dignities, fo warm in the 
purfuit of This, was ferioufly alarmed at it. The 
People, charmed with his paft conduct whilft Decem¬ 
vir, openly profeffed their defire to continue him in 
it, preferably to all others. He at firft affedted a re¬ 
pugnance to charging himfelf a fecond time with a la¬ 
borious employment, fo capable of exciting jealoufy 
againft him ; and to infpire his collegues with the 
defign of renouncing it, he publickly declared, that 
C c 3 as 
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as they had difcharged all the duties of good citizens 
by their affiduous cares for an whole year, it was juft 
to grant them repofe and fucceffors. The more diffi¬ 
cult he appeared, the more he was follicited to com¬ 
ply with the defires and wifties of the whole city. He 
at length pretended to yield with pain and reluCtance 
to the inftances of the multitude. He exceeded all his 
competitors for this office in addrefs, artifice, and ma¬ 
nagement, In the Forum, he was feen faluting one, 
giving his hand to another, and walking ereCt in the 
midft of the Duilii and Icilii, tliofe chiefs of the Peo¬ 
ple, and to ufe the expreffion, props of the Tribune- 
ffiip, and making his court to the multitude by their 
means *. The more falfe and contrary to his charac¬ 
ter thofe popular condefcenfions were, the more he af¬ 
fected to multiply them 3 in order, if poffible, to make 
them appear natural and probable: but,in that he much 
deceived himfelf. For his collegues, who till then had 
been entirely at his devotion, began to open their eyes, 
and conceived, that fuch abandoned civilities and ab- 
jeCt fubmiffions v/ere not without defign from a man 
naturally proud and haughty. - 

They however did not venture to oppofe his views 
in a direCt manner : they had recourfe to a ftratagem, 
which, they imagined, might prove fuccefsful. This 
was to chufe him, as the youngeft amongft them, to 
prefide in the affembly. It was the cuftom for the pre- 
fident to name the perfons who afpired at Offices to be 
filled up. They reckoned by this means to put it out 
of his pov/er to name himfelf, which had never been 
done, except by the Tribunes of the People, and that 
not without giving great offence, as a practice repug¬ 
nant to decency and the modefty neceffary in public 
affairs. Weak barriers againft ambition'! Appius ac¬ 
cepted the offer with joy, and well knew how to turn 
the obfcacles laid in his way into the means of fuccefs. 
Not contented with caufing himfelf to be eleCted, he 
took pains to make the choice of the People for the 

* Quanto mans falfa erant quse fiebant, tanto plura facere. Ta¬ 
cit. llift. 1. 45. 

other 
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other nine places fall on his friends, and to exclude A - R - 3 ° 3 * 
the moll diftinguilhed of his competitors, as well as Ant ' C ‘ 
all his collegues of the firft Decemvirate: and this he 
alfo effected. Accordingly he was created Legiflator 
by the Centuries of the People, with Q^Fabius Vi- 
bulanus, a perfon illuftrious by three Conlullhips, ir¬ 
reproachable till then, and diftinguilhed by his merit 
and zeal for the Ariftocracy, as well as his birth, and 
the remembrance of the illuftrious Fabii, of which 
houfe he was the foie furviving branch. The furpriz- 
ing change which will foon appear in this Decemvir, 

Ihews with *what facility the down-hill paths of Vice 
fometimes enfnare the wifeft men. His other collegues 
amongft the Patricians were M. Cornelius, M. Servilius, 

L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and Manius Rabuleius, 
all people of little merit, but highly attached to his 
interefts. But what ftill more furprifed the Senate, 
was that Appius, forgetting his own glory, and that 
of his anceftors, was not afhamed, in order to flatter 
the late Tribunes, to whom he had fold his faith, to 
propofe three Plebeians for Decemvirs, under pretence 
that it was but juft fome of them Ihould be in that 
office, to take care of the jnterefts of the People. 
Accordingly he caufed Petilius, Caefo Duillius, and 
Sp. Oppius, to be admitted into it: which entirely 
gained him the multitude. 

Appius-Claudius. 

Ch Fabius Vibulanus. 

M. Cornelius, See . Decemviri. 

The year following, on the ides of May, accord¬ 
ing to the cuftom of thofe days, the new Decemvirs 
entered upon office ft; at which time ended the part 
Appius had played the year before. He now took oft' 
the mafic, and fhewed himfelf in his real character ft. 

* Facilis inproclivia vitiorum decurfus eft. SENEC.de ira, 1 . 2. c. 1. 

f Ille finis Appio aliens perfonae ferendse fuit. Suo inde vivere 
Ingenio caqpit. Liv. 

X Nemo poteft perfonam diu ferre. Fifra cito in naturam (iiam re- 
cidimt. Quibus veritas lubeft, quseque, lit ita dicam, ex iblido enal- 
cuntur, tempore ipfo in majus meiiufquc procedant. Sk nil. de Clem. 

1 . y. e. i. 
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A. R. 304- True and folid virtues increafe and acquire ftrength 
t ^ me : ^ ut ^g nec l anc ^ afiumed characters never 
fupport themfelves long, and foon return into their 
ov/n nature. 

The firft thing the Decemvirs did, was to enter into 
a fecret treaty under the moft dreadful oaths, mutually 
to fupport each other, and the authority of the whole 
Decemvirate, in all the enterprizes which they fhoulcj 
think fit, jointly or feparately, to undertake *, not to 
diveft themfelves of the office they had received ; to 
admit no perfon befides themfelves to have any ffiare 
in the government *, to enjoy all of them the fame ho¬ 
nours, and equal power j to have recourfe very rarely 
and only upon extreme neceffity to the Decrees of the 
Senate, and the Ordinances of the People *, and to de¬ 
termine in all things, as f^r as it fhoiftd he poffible, 
pnly by themfelves. 

The firft day that they fhewed themfelves in their 
formalities, threw every body into terror and conifer- 
nation. They appeared in the Forum each with twelve 
LiCtors before him: whereas till then only one of the 
Decemvirs, and before them one of the.Confuls, was 
attended by twelve Lictors •, neither did they appear in 
the city with axes, which were the marks of the power 
of life and death. A long file of officers, to the num¬ 
ber of fix fcore, were now feen walking before them, 
with their fafces armed with axes, which denounced 
beforehand the violences and cruel executions * all with¬ 
out diftinCtion were to expeCt, that ffiould prefume, 
either in the Senate, or the Affemblies of the People, 
to drop one word tending to recal the remembrance 
of liberty. That is to fay, that they had given them¬ 
felves ten Kings, or rather Tyrants. 

They fuftained that character wonderfully in their 
whole conduCt. They were almoft inacceffible in their 
pcrfons : they fcarce vouchfafed to hear the complaints 
of fuch as applied to them : they anfwered with an 
infolence and haughtinefs, that confounded all who had 

* Si quis memorem libertatis vocem, aut in Senatu, ant in Populq, 
mififTet. 

any 
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any thing to tranfaft with them. No kind of juftice A. R. 304.. 
was to be had of them. They concerted in private 
amongft themfelves the judgments they rendered in 
public. If any perfon believed himfelf injured by one 
of the Decemvirs, and appealed to another, he was 
fure to be treated in fuch a manner, as gave him caufe 
to regret his not abiding by his former judgment. Af¬ 
ter having for fome time left terror in a manner equally 
fufpended between the citizens of all orders, they at 
length made the ftorm fall on the People, and the 
cxcefs to which they carried their oppreflions is incre¬ 
dible. The report began even to fpread, that they 
had fworn amongft themfelves to perpetuate their au¬ 
thority, and never to lay it down: which threw the 
People into defpair. 

-f- They then began to turn their eyes towards the 
Senate, feeing no hope of liberty but from thole, by 
whom they formerly apprehended being reduced into 
Slavery: frivolous fear, which had precipitated the 
Commonwealth into its prefent deplorable condition. 

The principal Senators abhorred and detefled the De¬ 
cemvirs, but did not love the Plebeians. They were 
far from approving what was done, "but they could 
not help thinking and faying, that the People fuffered 
no more than they deferved. Hence they were not 
in hafte to aid thofe who through a blind paffion for 
liberty had plunged themfelves into flavery ; and they 
were not forry to lee their chains grow every day more 
heavy, in hopes that the lively fenfe of their mileries 
might make them defire the re-eftablifhment of Con- 
fuls, and the antient form of government. 

The Decemvirs in the mean time carried their inlb- 
lence to the higheft excefs. They caufed themfelves 
to be attended no longer by the Plebeians, as they had 
done at firft to gain the People : it was the young no¬ 
bility who attached themfelves to them, and held it as 
an honour to accompany them as their guard. It is 

f Circumfpedtare turn Patritiorum vultus Plebeii, & inde libertatis 
captare auram, unde fervitutem timendo, in eum flat urn remp. ad~ 
duxerant. Liv. 
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A. R.304. no wonder that they fhould find amongft the vile popu- 
1 A ^g C ‘ lace creatures difpofed to flatter tyranny, and ready to 
facrifice the public good to their private interefts. 
But it is juft matter of furprize, and moft Ihocking, 
that many of the order of the Patricians, fo proud of 
their nobility and riches, Ihould abandon themfelves 
to the Decemvirs, and join with them in opprefling 
the liberty of their country. They were not afhamed 
to become the Minifters of thofe Tyrants, who pub- 
licldy lorded it with infupportable haughtinefs over, 
the Commonwealth; who paid no regard either to the 
Senate or People ; and deprived the citizens of their 
fortunes, and difpofed of their lives with impunity. 
For their licence rofe to that pitch. Some were whip¬ 
ped with rods like flaves, others perifhed by the ax 
like criminals : and that cruelty might not be unre¬ 
warded, they added the confifcation of eftates to the 
murder of thofe who poflefied them *. Libertinifm, 
and the defire of vile gains, were the allurements that 
had corrupted part of the young nobility, and con¬ 
tinued them attached to the Tyrants. 

The ides of May approached, when the magiftracy 
of the Decemvirs was of right to expire. They had 
prepared two additional tables of lav/s •, amongft which 
there was one, that prohibited the Patricians to ally 
themfelves by marriage with the Plebeians ; undoubt¬ 
edly with defign to prevent the ties of blood and affi¬ 
nity from reinftating peace and union between the two 
orders. There now remained no pretext for continu¬ 
ing themfelves in the Decemvirate. The ides of May 
therefore were expected with incredible anxiety and 
impatience. 

A<R>J0 That day at length arrived. Appius and his col- 
Ant. c. legues, in contempt of all the rules and cuftoms of the 
447 ‘ Commonwealth, and even contrary to the laws they 
had lately pafled, confirmed themfelves in the Dictator- 

* Hac mercede juventus nobilis corrupta, non. modo non Ire obviam 
injurise, fed propalam licentiam fuam malle, quam omnium libertatem. 
Liv. 
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{hip by their own authority, without calling an af- 3 ° 5 * 
fembly, or confulting either the Senate or People. ^ C * 
Every thing feemed utterly defperate. No defender Dionyf. 
of the public liberty appeared, nor any refource, either 
prefent or future, againft fo many evils. Rome was Liv. l* 3 . 
no longer to be known, was no longer Rome. It was c - 38—42. 
become the feat of Tyranny, and the fcene of the moft 
horrible violences. There was no kind of bad treatment 
that the Decemvirs did not exercife againft all with¬ 
out exception, that ventured to difapprove their con¬ 
duct ; banifhing fome under frivolous pretexts *, put¬ 
ting others to death upon falfe accufations laid againft 
them by their own hirelings, of which they made them- 
felves the abfolute judges ^ confifcating the eftates of 
thofe they condemned to their own ufe, and to that of 
the young nobility, who ferved them as their guards ; 
plundering in that manner the richeft and beft fami¬ 
lies, violating fuch of the wives and maids as were 
agreeable to their luft, and fparing thofe who oppofed 
their brutality no more than flaves. They carried 
their madnefs to fuch an height, that they compelled 
moft of the nobility to abandon Rome, and to fly for 
refuge to the neighbouring cities of the allies. Hence 
fcarce any perfons remained in the city, except fuch as 
were of intelligence with the Tyrants, or did not 
concern themfelves in the leaft about the good of the 


Commonwealth. 

The deplorable condition to which Rome was re¬ 
duced, infpired an univerfal contempt for her in the 
neighbouring ftates, who thought it infamous to re¬ 
main in fubje&ion to a city, whofe liberty fubfifted 
no longer. They believed the occafion favourable for 
avenging their paft defeats, and for making themfelves 
amends for the Ioffes they had fuftained. With thefe 
hopes, they railed great armies, and prepared to at¬ 
tack Rome. The Sabines, on the one fide, difperfed 
themfelves over the frontiers of the State, and after 
having made a great booty, and Hied abundance of 
blood in the country, encamped before Eretum, a 
fmall city upon the Tiber about fix or feven leagues 

from 
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A. R. 304. from Rome. The BEqui on the other fide entered the 
Ant. c. countr y of Tufculum, ravaged a great part of it, and 
4+7 ‘ polled themfelves near Algidum. 

This news put the Decemvirs into a great confter- 
nation, who in their dread of two wars faw themfelves 
under the neceffity of afiembling the Senate. They 
were not ignorant of the ftorm they had to experience, 
and the reproaches that would be made them for be¬ 
ing the foie caufe of the ravages of the country, and 
of all the misfortunes that threatened the Common¬ 
wealth. They forefaw that advantage would be taken 
of the occafion for attempting to diveft them of their 
power, if they did not oppofe fuch attacks with vi¬ 
gour, and make an example of all who fhould prefume 
to enter the lifts againft them. It was, however, ne- 
ceftary for them to refolve to aflemble the Senate. 
When the herald made proclamation to that effeft in 
the Forum, the multitude were entirely aftonifhed, 
becaufe that cuftom had been difeontinued from the 
fecond year of the Decemvirate. They faid to each 
other, that they were obliged to the enemy for feeing 
any'trace of their antient cuftoms and liberty in the 
city. As no Senator appeared on the herald’s fum- 
mons, the people at firft thought it a fign that they did 
not acknowledge the authority of the Decemvirs, and 
refolved to aft in the fame manner on their fide, by taking 
no notice of the fummons, when they fhould think fit 
to make the levies. The Decemvirs fent their officers 
round to the houfes of the Senators •, but upon being 
informed that they were almoft all of them in the 
country, they deferred the afiembly till the next day. 

It was more numerous than had been expefted, 
which exceedingly afflidted the People, who confider- 
ed that conduct as abandoning liberty, and betraying 
the caufe of the public. If the Senators afted with too 
much fubmiffion in affembling, they however fpoke 
with abundance of refolution. After Appius had de¬ 
clared, that the Sabines and vEqui were in arms againft 
the Roman People, that it was necefiary to take the 
field againft them, and that the approach of the enemy 

would 
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woujd admit of no delays •, L. Valerius Potitus, with- A A ^ t ‘ 3 ° 5- 
out giving him time to conclude, rofe up to fpeak out ' 
of his turn. When Appius would have prevented 
him, by telling him that he fhould be heard in his 
turn : “ The queftion is not to anfwer you, replied 
“ Valerius. I have other things of greater importance, 

“ and more necefiary, to propofe to the Senate, con- 
“ cerning your intrigues, and the confpiracy which 
cc you have formed againft the State. Remember, 

“ Appius, I am a Senator, and that my name is Va- 
“ lerius.” But rightly perceiving that no juftice was 
to be expected either from him or moft of his collegues: 

“ It is to you only that I addrefs myfelf,” continued he, 
fpeaking to (X Fabius Vibulanus, “ you who have 
“ honoured us with three Confulfhips. If you have 
“ ftill the fame zeal and the fame juft intentions which 
“ we have experienced heretofore, exert yourfelf now, 

44 and deliver us from the oppreffion under which we 
“ groan. The whole Senate fix their eyes upon you 
“ as on their only hope.” The difpofition of Fabius 
was rather light and inconftant in good, than hardened 
and tenacious in ill. So unexpected an apoftrophe 
confounded him. Characters of this kind, which are 
neither bad nor malignant in themfelves, often fuffer 
themfelves to be drawn in to ftiare in the greateft 
crimes by the force of bad example, for want of fuf- 
ficient conftancy in what is good. The collegues of 
Fabius crouded about him to prevent him from re¬ 
plying, and a great tumult arofe. But M. Horatius 
Barbatus rifing up foon after, caufed filence to be 
made. He was the grandfon of that Horatius, who, 
after having fignalized himfelf in the expulfion of the 
Kings, had been made Conful with Valerius Publicola. 

“ We are told, faid he, of wars abroad, and enemies 
“ ready to attack us. Have we then either a more 
“ formidable war than that made on us in the heart of 
“ the ftate and city, or more declared enemies than 
“ thefe ten Tarquins, who under the malk of Legif- 
“ lators, have fubverted all our laws, and ufurped a 
“ tyrannical power, in which they pretend to perpe- 
4 “ tuate 
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^int 3 c 5 ' <£ tuate themfelves, even in defiance of the Common- 
” 4 ‘ 7< ' “ wealth. Have they forgot, that it was tinder the 
“ Valerii and Horatii the Kings were expelled from 
“ Rome ? Do they believe the name of King to have 
c ‘ been the foie object of their purfuit ? Do we not 
“ give it to Jupiter ? Do we not call Romulus our 
“ founder by that title ? Do we not ufe it every day 
“ in our facrifices and rites of religion ? What we 
“ armed againlt, what we abhorred, in Kings, was 
“ their pride, their violence, and their abuie of an 
“ authority, legitimate in itfelf, but which they made 
“ to degenerate into tyranny. And what we could 
“ not fuffer either in a King, or his fon, lhall we now 
“ bear in private perfons without title, without power, 
“ and void of all authority, though they ftill prefume 
“ to retain th£ marks of it.” 

This difcourfe put the Decemvirs into a fury. How¬ 
ever, as Appius aid not yet fee in what manner the 
affair would terminate, he contented himfelf with vent¬ 
ing fome reproaches not very exceffive, and with com¬ 
plaining, that they departed improperly from the 
matter in deliberation. 

Claudius, his uncle, notwithftanding perfifted in 
fpeaking upon the fame fubjeft, nobody through re- 
fpedt venturing to interrupt him : but he treated it 
in a mild and pathetic manner, employing rather en¬ 
treaties than reproach. “ He conjured him by the 
manes of his brother Appius, the Decemvir’s father, 
to confider rather the ftrift and natural tie by which 
he was bound to the country that gave him birth, than 
the unjuft compact he had entered into with his col- 
legues. That it was more for his own fake than that 
of the Commonwealth he made him that requeft. That 
the Commonwealth either by fair or foul means could 
reduce them to reafon. That one could not tell, where 
difputes carried to extremity, like this, might end : 
but that the confequences it might have, made him 
tremble for Appius.” He concluded with faying, 
“ It was his opinion, that the Senate ought not to pais 
any decree.” That was declaring openly enough, 

that 
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that he confidered the Decemvirs as private perfons, A. 
who had no right to afiemble the Senate. Many were ^ 
of the fame opinion. 

Cornelius Maluginenfis, brother to one of the De¬ 
cemvirs, fupported their intereft ftrongly, under pre¬ 
tence of the good of the public. He faid, “ That he 
was furprifed to fee fo many wife and prudent perfons 
depart from the point as they did on the prefent occa- 
fion. That what Valerius and Horatius pretended in 
refpeft to the expiration of the power of the Decemvirs 
at the ides of May, was not without foundation, and 
merited the mature examination of the Senate at their 
leifure: but as the enemy were almoft at the gates of 
Rome, it was necelfary, previoufly to all things, to 
levy the army, and order the Decemvirs to march 
immediately againft them.” This opinion occafioned 
a great tumult: but as it was fupported by the young 
Senators, it palled by plurality of voices ; which was 
all the Decemvirs wanted. 

Armed with this decree, they made the levy with¬ 
out oppofition, and fet out direftly, fome againft the 
Sabines, and others againft the fEqui. Appius was 
lefc at Rome with Sp. Oppius : for the rudeft attacks 
were expected there, and he was well qualified to fuf- 
tain them. 

The Roman armies were beaten on both fides, 
through the behaviour of the foldiers, who chofe rather 
to fuffer the fhame of being defeated, than acquire the 
honour of viftory for leaders whom they abhorred and 
detefted. What palled was rather concerted flights 
than battles. The lofs was greateft in the country of 
the iEqui. The enemy took the camp; and the Ro¬ 
mans, deprived of every thing, happily found at Tuf- 
culum an open afylum, and immediate aid from faith¬ 
ful and generous allies. 

When this news came to Rome, it occafioned great 
alarm, and gave fome ftifpence to domeftic divifions. 
Appius and his collegue took all the neceflary precau¬ 
tions for the fafety of the city, and fent new troops 
to the two armies, with orders to march againft the / 

enemy. 
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enemy, to prevent them from having any thoughts of 
attacking Rome. 

Two enormous aCtions, of a very different nature, 
but equally criminal, made way for great events, and 
haftened the ruin of the Decemvirs. The one hap¬ 
pened in'the camp, and the other in the city. 

L. Siccius, the famous Plebeian, who had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf fo much by his valour, was at that 
time in the army which had been fent againft the Sa¬ 
bines (1). The Decemvirs who commanded it were 
informed that Siccius often talked with his companions 
upon the prefent divifions, that he fpoke very boldly 
againft the Decemvirs, and faid that the only remedy 
for the prefent misfortunes of the Commonwealth was 
to reinftate the Tribunes of the People. Thefe dif- 
courfes gave them offence, and the more, as that of¬ 
ficer was in great credit. They refolved therefore to 
rid themfelves of him; and for that purpofe, having 
given him a commiflion to execute v/ith a fmall de¬ 
tachment, they fecretly ordered the foldiers of the 
party, who were devoted to their intereft, to aflalfi- 
nate him in the firft convenient place they iliould find. 
The order was executed. Siccius fold his life dear. As 
he was vigorous and robuft, he killed feveral of thofe 
who attacked him, but was at length overpowered by 
numbers. That brave warrior, who had returned 
victorious from fo many battles, perifhed at laft by the 
hands of fome traitors, whom the Decemvirs had arm¬ 
ed againft him. At their return, they gave out, that 
they had fallen into an ambufcade •, and that Siccius, 
after having defended himfelf a great while, and killed 
many of the enemies, had been killed himfelf with 

(1) He had been fent thither by Appius from Rome. Appius being 
informed that he talked highly againft the Decemvirs, fent for him 
under pretence of confulting him concerning affairs of the army j and 
pretending to be highly pleafed with hiscounfels, fent him in quality 
of Legatus, lieutenant-general, to aftift the Decemvirs that command¬ 
ed the army againft the Sabines. Inftrufted by Appius, they received 
him with outward marks of joy, and upon his advifing them for good 
reafons to remove their camp into the enemy's country, they took that 
opportunity to rid themfelves of him, and lent him to mark it out 
with the detachment of ruffians, by whom he was killed. 
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fome of his foldiers. This news gave the whole army A. 11*305, 
great grief: for he was generally eiteemed and beloved. 44 _'_ 

A cohort was detached by the permiffion of the Decem¬ 
virs, to bury the dead : but when it arrived at the 
place, they were amazed to find them with their, arms 
and habits on, and that they had not been {tripped of 
their fpoils. On examining on all fides, no traces were 
found either of men or horfes, except in the defile 
through which the Romans had pafled 3 and what was 
ftill the greateft proof, there were none but Romans 
amongft the dead. They therefore concluded abio- 
lutely, and the thing was evident, that Siccius had 
not been killed by the enemy, but by his own troops. 

When they had buried the reft, they took up the 
body of Siccius, and carried it to the camp. The 
grief and indignation of the army was inconceivable* 

After they had rendered him all the honours of war, 
juftice was demanded againft the murderers, and the 
troops were for having them tried and executed im¬ 
mediately, according to martial law. The Decemvirs 
had made them difappear, and under pretence that all 
perfons fliould be at liberty to accufe them at Rome, 
they deferred pafllng judgment in the affair. This 
murder of Siccius exceedingly exafperated the foldiers, 
and prepared them already for a revolt. 

Another murder ftill more deplorable, committed in Liv. 1.3. 
the city, gave the laft blow to the Decemvirate. L. 
Virginius, of a Plebeian family, had a daughter about 1.12. c .S6j 
fifteen years of age : fhe had been promifed in mar- 8 7 - 
riage to Icilius, who had formerly been Tribune, and 
was at that time the greateft beauty in Rome. She 
had loft her mother, and was under the tuition of go- 
vernefles, who took care of her education. Appius, 
who faw her by chance, was ftruck with her exquifite 
beauty, and thought of nothing from thenceforth but 
the means of gratifying his criminal defires. He em¬ 
ployed all the methods to tempt her, that a violent 
paffion could fuggeft •, but * ftill found in the invin- 

* Poftquam omnia pudore fepta animadverter&t, ad crudelem fuper- 
banique vim animum convertit. Liv. 
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• cible chaftity of Virginia a refiftance proof againff 
all his attacks and endeavours. When he faw that 
her fevere modefty left him no hopes of feducing her, 
he had recourfe to violence. He fuborned one of his 
clients, named M. Claudius, and perfectly inftnibted 
him how to a£t. This creature of his was bold and 
frontlefs, and one of thofe kind of people, who intro¬ 
duce themfelves into the confidence of the Great only 
by a criminal complacency for their pleafures. The 
infamous minifter of the Decemvir’s debauches, meet¬ 
ing Virginia as fhe was going with her governefs to 
the public fchools in the Forum, flopped her, and 
claiming her as his fiave, bade her follow him, or he 
would oblige her to do fo by force. Virginia, in a- 
mazement and trembling with fear, did not know what 
he meant •, and her governefs railed a great cry, and 
implored the affiftance of the People. The names of 
Virginius her father, and Icilius her intended hufoand, 
were heard on all fides. Relations and friends ran to 
join her, and the moft indifferent were moved with 
the fight. This fecured her againft violence. Clau¬ 
dius, affuming a milder tone, faid, there was no oc- 
cafion for' fo much ftir: that he had no defign to em¬ 
ploy violence, but folely the ufual methods of juftice ; 
and immediately cited Virginia before the magiftrate, 
whither fhe followed him, by the advice of her rela¬ 
tions. 

When they came to Appius’s tribunal, the claimant 
repeated his well known tale to the judge, with whom 
it had been concerted. He faid, that Virginia was 
born in his houfe of one of his flaves, from whence 
fhe had been ftolen by her mother and carried to Vir- 
ginius’s wife, who being barren, through grief to fee 
herfelf without children, had pretended this girl to be 
her daughter, and had brought her up as Rich in her 
houfe. That he had incontefcable proofs of the fa< 5 t, 
agr.inft the evidence of which Virginius himfelf, who 
had fo much intefeft in the affair, could have nothing 
to objebt. He concluded with demanding, as the 
abfence of Virginius prevented the matter from being 

finally 
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finally adjudged, that it fhould be decreed provifion- 
ally, that the Have fhould follow her mailer. 

An exprefs law, palfed by the Decemvirs them- 
felves, decided the cafe in favour of Virginia. * It 
declared, “ That if a perfon enjoying their liberty 
lhould be claimed as a Have, fuch perfon fhould con- 
tirrue at liberty till a definitive judgment in the cafe.’* 
Numitorius, Virginia’s uncle, alledged this eopiitable 
law in vain. In vain did he reprefent, that as Virgi- 
nius was abfentin the fervice of the Commonwealth, it 
was but juft thejudgment fhould be fufpended, till he 
could appear to defend his daughter in perfon. 

Appius, before he palfed fentence, faid, “ That 
the law which had been cited was a proof of his zeal 
for the defence of liberty. That if the father were 
prefent, the maid might be put into his hands without 
difficulty •, and therefore that it was neceffary he fhould 
be fent for as foon as poffible. In the mean time, he 
decreed, that fhe fhould be put into the hands of 
Claudius, who fhould give good fecurity to produce 
her, when the father arrived.” 

This fentence of Appius was followed by the tears 
and cries of Virginia, and the women that accompanied 
her. All who were prefent at this trial trembled with 
horror and indignation, but no body ventured to ex¬ 
plain themfelves openly. Icilius, raifing great cries, 
advanced through the croud to defend Virginia. The 
Liftor faying the judge had palled fentence, oppofed 
and thruft him back roughly, j- So injurious a treat¬ 
ment would have enraged the moft moderate. Icilius, 
who was naturally warm and violent, did not fuffer it 

* Ut fi quis e libertate in fervitutem aflereretur, Praetor vindicias 
fecundum libertatem daret. 

f Placidum quoque ingenium tam atrox injuria accendiffet. “ Ferro 
bine tibi fumpiovendus Him, Appi, inquit, ut taciturn feras, quod 
celari vis. Virginem ego lianc fum duclurus, nuptam pudicamque 
liabiturus. Proinde omnes collegarum quoque Li&orcs convoca, ex- 
pediri virgas & fecures jube : non manebit extra domum pati is fponfa 
Icilii. Non, ii tribunitium auxilium Sc provocationem Plebi Roitiancc, 
duas arces libertatis tuendae, ademiftis, ideoin liberos quoque noftros 
conjugefque regnum veftrae libidini datum eft. Ssevite in tergum, Sc 
in cervices noitros : pudicitia faltem in tuto fit.'” 
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patiently. “ You muft remove me from hence,. Ap- 
“ pius, faid he, with the fword, if you would ftifle 
“ the knowledge of your infamous defign. I am to 
“ marry this maid, but to marry her chafte and a 
“ virgin. Therefore aflemble, if you pleafe, all your 
“ own Lidtors, and thofe of your collegues, and bid 
“ them make ready their rods and axes : but the wife 
“ of Icilius fhall not ftay out of her father’s houfe. 
“ Though you and your collegues have deprived the 
“ People of their Tribunes and appeals, the two 
“ fupporters of their liberty, do not imagine that you 
“ have an abfolute power to treat our wives and 
“ children according to the didlates of your luft. 
“ Rage, tyrannize, if you will, over our perfons; 
“ but let chaftity and innocence at leaf!; be exempt 
“ from your violence.” Icilius added feveral other 
circumftances of equal force, and concluded with pro- 
tefting, that * as long as he had life he fhould retain 
the courage and conftancy, with which a juft and chafte 
paffion for the defence of his wife’s liberty ought to 
infpire him. 

The whole multitude were in great emotion, and 
ready to proceed to the utmoft extremities. Appius, 
who perceived it, and did not expeft fo much refinance, 
was obliged to give way to it. He faid, “ He per¬ 
ceived, that Icilius, ftill full of the pride and violence 
of the Tribune, fought only to excite tumult: that for 
the prefent he would not fupply him with occafion. 
That in refpedt of Virginius’s abfence, liis quality of 
father, and alfo in favour of the common caufe of 
liberty, he was fatisfied to defer judgment till next day. 
But that if Virginius did not appear, he now gave 
warning to Icilius, and all fuch feditious perfons, that 
he fhould proceed in the cafe •, and that his own Lie- 
tors, without his having recourfe to thofe of his col¬ 
legues, would fuffice for chaftifing the infolence of 
the turbulent and refraftory.” After having continued 
fitting fome time, that he might not feem to have come 

* Me vindicantem fponfom in libertatem, vita citius deferet, quam 
fides. 
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thither folely on account of this affair, as nothing A. R. 305. 
farther offered, he rofe, and returned home, much 
mortified with what had paffed. 

The firft thing he did after he entered his houfe, 
was to write to his collegues in the camp not to fuffer 
Virginius to leave it, and even to keep him confined 
under a good guard. The courier was difpatched 
immediately: but was too late by fome hours. The 
affair of Virginia no fooner made a noife. than Icilius’s 
brother and Numitorius’s fon, two aftive young men,' 
full of ardor and good-will, took horfe, and riding 
hard had arrived in very good time at the camp. 
Virginius had got leave to be abfent, and was fet out 
when Appius’s courier arrived. For his greater fecu- 
rity, he took the by-road to Rome. 

The news of Virginius’s arrival confiderably em- 
barraffed the Decemvir, but did not extinguifh. his 
paffion. The next day early in the morning Vir¬ 
ginius repaired to the Forum with his daughter. It 
was impoffible to behold her, without being fenfibly 
moved. The fad and negle&ed air with which fhe 
appeared, her mournful and dejefted looks, her eyes 
heavy and ftreaming with tears, and the rays of beauty 
which, however, broke through that cloud of fadnefs, 
made powerful impreffions upon all hearts. Her fa¬ 
ther, weeping ftill more than her, held out his hands 
to the citizens, and implored their aid, reprefenting- 
to them in a pathetic manner his own misfortune, and 
the danger to which themfelves were upon the point 
of being expofed in refpect to their wives and daugh¬ 
ters. Icilius faid as much on his fide. 

In the mean time Appius arrived, and with an af- 
fured and'menacing air afcended his tribunal. To 
prevent all refiflance, he had caufed the troops under 
his command to march down from the Capitol, and 
take poffeffion of the Forum. The whole city were 
in expeftation of hearings the fentence about to be 
paffed. Claudius complained of not having hadjuf- 
tice done him the evening before, and repeated in few 
words the proofs, upon which he founded his claim. 
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A. R. 30 5. The father of the maid, and the reft of her relations, 
refuted with folid and unanfwerable reafons the pre¬ 
tended impofture of Virginia’s birth. The judge, 
who was no longer matter of himfelf, without heark¬ 
ening farther to her defenders, pronounced Virginia 
the property of Claudius. Upon hearing that fen- 
tence, all that were prefent lifted up their hands to 
heaven, and raifed a great outcry, that expreffed their 
grief and indignation. Appius, tranfported with rage 
and fury, faid; that he well knew, there were many 
faftious and feditious perfons in the croud, who fought 
only to excite tumults : that they would do well to 
remain quiet, otherwife the troops which he had ex- 
prefsly caufed to come thither well'knew how to make 
them. He then ordered the Lictor to remove the 
People, and make way for Claudius to take his Have. 
The whole multitude were awed and withdrew, and 
the unhappy Virginia was upon the point of being 
the prey of her ravilher. Her father then, conlulting 
only his defpair, immediately formed within himfelf 
a dreadful refolution. He delired Appius to favour 
him fo far as to fuller him to alk the nurfe fome quef- 
tions in private before his daughter, in order to allure 
himfelf by her anfwers concerning the truth of the 
fa£t, and thereby confole himfelf for the fentence that 
hadjuft been patted. That favour was granted him 
without difficulty. The croud made way for him to 
pafs. He took his daughter and her nurfe afide, and 
infenfibly led them towards a butcher’s Ihop. There 
fnatching up a knife, “ By this only means in my 
“ power, my dear child, faid he, I defend thy ho- 
“ nour and liberty;” and plunged it into her heart. 
Then drawing out the bloody knife, he cried to Ap¬ 
pius, “ With this innocent blood, Appius, I devote 
“ thy head to the infernal Gods.” 

An horrid noife immediately enfued. Virginius, 
all covered with his daughter’s blood, and holding the 
knife ftill fmoking in his hand, ran like a madman on 
all Tides of the Forum, animating the citizens to re¬ 
cover their liberty. He afterwards opened himfelf a- 

way 
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way with the favour of the multitude to the gates of 1 
the city, where he mounted an horfe that waited for 
him, and rode dire&ly towards the camp. A troop 
of Plebeians to the number of four hundred followed 
him clcfe. 

Icilius, Virginia’s intended hufband, and Numito- 
rius her uncle, continued with her body, deploring 
the guilt of Appius, the fatal beauty of Virginia, and 
the cruel neceffity to which her father had been re¬ 
duced. The * women cried out with tears : “ Is this 
cc the reward of chaftity ? Is it to l'atiate the brutality 
“ of an infamous Decemvir, that we bring our chil- 
“ dren into the world ?” adding a thoufand other 
moving complaints, fuch as grief, which is more 
lively and tender in their fex, generally infpires them 
with on the like occafions. The men, and efpecially 
• Icilius, referving their whole indignation for the in¬ 
juries that affected their country, expreffed themfelves 
only againft the tyranny and oppreffion of the People, 
who had been deprived of the two firmeft fupports of 
liberty, their Tribunes and Appeals. . The multitude 
was in the higheft ferment, as well through the enor¬ 
mity of the crime, as the hope of recovering their 
liberty. 

Appius, apprized of thefe emotions, fent his Lie- 
tors to feize Icilius, and carry him to prifon. But the 
latter had already around him, not only a mutinous 
populace, but two illuftrious chiefs, who came at that 
inftant to put themfelves at the head of the multitude: 
thefe were Valerius and Horatius. The Decemvir, 
feeing that he was not obeyed, came in perfon, at¬ 
tended by a troop of young Patricians, to animate the 
Liftors by his prefence and that aid. The People fell 
upon them, broke their fafees, and made ufe of them 
againft themfelves. Appius, apprehending for his 
own life, withdrew, and fummoned an affembly of 

* Sequentesclamitant matrons, “ Eamneliberorum procreandorum 
conditionem ? ea pudicitice preemia efle ?” ceteraque, quqs in tali re 
muliebris dolor, quo eft moeftior imbecillo animo, eo nufcrabilia ma- 
gis querentibus fubjieit. Liv. 
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a.r. 305. the People. That was a great imprudence. Hora- • 
Ant. c. t j us anc [ v a i e n US followed him thither, and feizing the 
447 ' other fide of the Forum, they fet the body of Virgi¬ 
nia on an high place, from whence it might be feen 
by every body, and having drawn thither a great part 
of the People, they made the ftrongeft inveftives 
againft Appius, and thofe that favoured the Decem- 
virate. This part of the citizens, whether out of 
refpeft for the illuftrious perfons who fpoke to them, 
or compaffion for her whole beauty had been attended 
with fuch dire misfortunes, or the hopes that were 
given them of re-inllating the Commonwealth in its 
former condition, became fo much fuperior to the 
faction of the Decemvirs, that except a very finall 
number that Hill adhered to them, all the reft aban¬ 
doned them. Appius, terrified with that defertion, 
was obliged to leave the Forum, with his head cover¬ 
ed in his robe, and efcape to a neighbouring houfe. 
That precaution was necefiary; and if he had not with¬ 
drawn in time, he was in danger of experiencing the 
People’s revenge, and fufferingthe punifhment.he de- 
ferved. Valerius and his party obferved no longer any 
meafures, and by their warm declamations againft the 
Decemvirate, fully determined fuch as till then re¬ 
mained irrefolute. 

But nothing augmented their hatred more againft 
the Decemvirs, than the pompous manner in which 
Virginia’s relations celebrated her funeral. Her body 
was laid on high in the Forum upon a magnificent 
bed, fo that every body might fee it, and carried in a 
kind of triumph through the whole city. The Roman 
matrons and virgins came out of their houfes to meet 
it •, fome threw flowers and wreaths upon the bed, fome 
their girdles and bracelets, and others the ornaments 
of their heads. Nothing that could adorn her obfe- 
quies was omitted. 

Such was the fituation of Rome, when Virginius ar¬ 
rived at the camp of Algidus. He foon excited a 
greater tumult there, than he had left in the city. For 
befides that the troop of almoft four hundred citizens 

who 
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who accompanied him, made his arrival remarkable, 
the knife, which he held in his hand, and the blood 
with which he was covered, drew on him the eyes of 
the whole army. Whilft every body afked him what 
had happened, he continued filent for fome time, and 
anfwered only with his tears. When he recovered 
himfelf a little, and filence had been made, he related 
from firft to laft all that had happened in the city. 
Then raifing his hands towards heaven, and addrefling 
himfelf to the foldiers, he implored them, “ Not to 
“ impute a crime to him of which Appius was the 
foie author, nor to confider him as a parricide and 
the murderer of his daughter. He added, that the 
life of Virginia would have been dearer to him than 
his own, if, in preferving it, fhe could have preferved 
her liberty and honour : but that, feeing her upon the 
point of being dragged away as a Have, to fatiate the 
Decemvir’s luft, he believed it better to lofe his child 
by death than infamy; and that pity and tendernefs 
for her had made him feem to become cruel. That 
he would not have furvived his daughter, if he had 
not hoped, that his fellow-foldiers would aflift him in 
avenging her death. That they alfo had daughters, 
lifters, and wives. That the luft of Appius had not 
expired with his daughter, but would become ftill 
more outrageous, the longer it was fuffered with impu¬ 
nity. That his misfortune warned them to guard againft: 
the like injuries. That as for him, he had loft his 
wife that his daughter, as Ihe could preferve her ho¬ 
nour only by the lofs of her life, had fuffered an un¬ 
happy, but an honeft death. That he had no longer 
any thing to fear for his family from the brutality of 
Appius: that as to the violence he might exercife up¬ 
on his perfon, he well knew how to deliver himfelf 
from it with the fame courage as he had his daugh¬ 
ter. That it was for them to provide for the fafety 
of their honour, lives, liberty, and thofe of their 
children.” 

Thefe complaints of Virginius were followed with 
the acclamations of the whole multitude. The fol- 
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a.r. 305. diers with one voice affured him, they would avenge 
Ant. c. ki s grief and their own liberty. At the fame time a 
447 ' report from Rome fpread, that the affairs of the De¬ 
cemvirs were entirely ruined there * and that Appius 
himfelf, after having efcaped the hands of the popu¬ 
lace with difficulty, had fled, and was retired into ba- 
nifhment: and this rumour, mingled with truth and 
falfhood, finally determined the army to revolt. To 
arms was the univerfal cry : the ftandards were pulled 
up, and the troops took the route of Rome. The 
Decemvirs, terrified with what they faw, and the ac¬ 
counts of what had paffed in the city, ran to all fides 
of the camp to appeafe the tumult. If they fpoke 
mildly, no regard was had to them, and the troops 
gave no ear to what they faid : if they aflumed a tone 
of authority, jhe foldiers anfwered, that they had 
their arms in thir hands, and knew how to ufe them. 

Accordingly they marched direftly to Rome, paffed 
peaceably through the city, and polled themfelves 
upon mount Aventine. In their way they exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty, and to create Tri¬ 
bunes of the People : but they ufed no violence, nor 
any menaces. The Decemvir Sp. Oppius afiembled 
the Senate. Their unanimous opinion was, that in 
the prefent conjundure gentle meafures only were to 
be ufed, as the Decemvirs themfelves had given oc- 
cafion for thefe commotions. Sp. Tarpeius, C. lulius, 
and P. Sulpicius, three perfons of Confular dignity, 
were deputed to the foldiers, to demand in the name 
of the Senate, by whofe orders they had abandoned 
the camp, and what they intended, by feizing the 
Aventine in arms. They were not at a lofs for the 
anfwer they had to make : but, as they had not yet 
nominated a chief, nobody ventured to take it upon 
himfelf, nor to incur the refentment and rifque with 
which it might be attended. The whole aflembly 
cried out confufedly, that they might fend Valerius 
and Horatius to them, and that they would give them 
their anfwer. 


When 
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When the deputies were withdrawn, Virginius re- A.R. 30$. 
prefented to the loldiers, “ That they had juft before 
been at a lofs in a matter of no great difficulty, only 
from their being a multitude without a chief, a body 
without a head. Thakphey had given a wife anfwer; 
but one that was rathei* SJe effeft of chance than of a 
refolution concerted in common amongft them. That 
it was his opinion, they would do well to eledt ten 
perfons to command in chief, who might be called 
Military Tribunes , a name fuitable enough to an office 
created by the foldiers.” As they nominated him 
firft: “ Referve,” faid he, “ thefe marks of efteem 
“ and affedtion for me till a more convenient occafion. 

“ No dignity can be agreeable to me whilft my daugh- 
tc ter is unrevenged; and at a time of trouble like 
“ that wherein the commonwealth is at prefent, it is 
“ not prudent, in my opinion, to confer offices upon 
“ perfons moft expofed to the hatred of adverfaries. 

44 If you judge me capable of doing you any fervice, 

“ I fhall do it no lefs in continuing a private perfon.” 

Ten military Tribunes were accordingly created, and 
M. Oppius was placed at the head of them. 

The other army, which was in the field againft the 
Sabines, was not long before it followed this example. 

The murder of Siccius had exceedingly incenfed them, 
as we have faid before, and as foon as they heard 
that their fellow-foldiers had thrown off their obedi¬ 
ence to the Decemvirs, they did the fame with joy. 

They alfo chofe ten Tribunes upon their march, of 
whom Sextus Manlius was the chief - 5 and having join- Livy calls 
ed the other army, they encamped together, and charg- Ma - 
ed the twenty Tribunes with the care of the govern- 1 lus ‘ 
ment. M. Oppius and S. Manlius, the moft confi- 
derable perfons amongft thole Tribunes, were ap¬ 
pointed to prefide in that council. 

The Senate was in great perplexity, and affembled 
every day, but without coming to any refolution : the, 
whole time paffed in mutual reproaches, and nothing 
was concluded. The general opinion was, that Va¬ 
lerius and Horatius fhould go to mount Aventine, to 
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negociate with the two armies. But they refufed to 
go, unlefs the Decemvirs would divert themfelves of 
the marks of dignity, as their authority had expired 
the year before. The Decemvirs on their fide, com¬ 
plaining that they were foy^ducing them to the con¬ 
dition of private perfons, an$degrading them of their 
office, protefted that they Would not quit it, that they 
had not put the laft hand to the laws for which they 
were created, and that they had not caufed them to be 
accepted. 

The army, upon being informed by Duilius, who 
had been Tribune, that after many debates the Senate 
were come to no fixed refoiution, removed from mount 
Aventine to the Sacred Mountain, as to a place where 
their ancertors had laid the firft foundations of the li¬ 
berty of the People. Duilius had made them falli¬ 
ble, “ That the Senators would not a£t with any 
warmth, or give themfelves much pain about what 
palfed, till they law them abandon the city. That 
the Sacred Mountain would put the Senate in mind 
of the conftancy of the Plebeians, and make them 
fenfibie, that without re-inftating the Power of the 
Tribunes, there was no hope of union.” For the 
reft, having eftablilhed their camp upon the Sacred 
Mountain, they imitated the wifdom and moderation 
of their forefathers, in not committing any violence. 
The multitude joined the army-, none, whole age 
would permit, difpenfing with themfelves from fol¬ 
lowing it. Their wives and children accompanied 
them part of the way, afking them mournfully, to 
whofe care they left them in a city, where neither the 
honour of women, nor the liberty of the public, were 
fafe. 

Rome being in this manner changed into a fright¬ 
ful folitude, and nobody appearing in the Forum ex¬ 
cept fome few old men, the Senate began to be in real 
anxiety. “ What do you wait for. Fathers,” faid fe- 
veral befides Horatius and Valerius ? “ If the De- 
“ cemvirs perfift in their obftinacy, will you fuffer 
“ every thing to be utterly ruined and loft ? And as 
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“ for you, Decemvirs, what is this fame authority of A. R. 305. 
“ which you are fo tenacious ? Are you for giving 
“ your laws to, and ruling over, roofs and walls ? 

“ Are you not alhamed to fee the number of your Lic- 
“ tors almoft exceed that of the citizens, which remain 
“ in the city ? What will you do if the enemy come to 
“ attack it ? And fuppofe the People, feeing us fo 
“ unconcerned about their removal, Ihould advance 
“ hither fword in hand, what would become of you ? 

“ Is it your defign to put an end to your authority 
“ only with the entire ruin of the city P Do not you 
“ perceive, that it is abfolutely neceffary either to re- 
“ nounce the People for good and all, or to grant 
“ them Tribunes ? We lhall fooner acquiefce in not 
“ having Patrician, than they in wanting Plebeian 
“ magiftrates *. They extorted that office from our 
“ fathers, new and unexperienced to them at that 
“ time: and can any body believe, that after having 
“ tailed the fweets of it for fo many years, they will 
“ confent to be deprived of it for ever; efpecially 
“ when we have made fuch an ufe of authority, as 
“ makes proteflion and aid at leall as neceffary to them 
“ as ever ?” 

As the Decemvirs heard difcourfes of this kind from 
all fides, they were overcome by fo unanimous a con¬ 
currence, and declared at laft, that, as it was judged 
neceffary, they Ihould refer themfelves entirely to the 
refolutions of the Senate. They only requefted, that 
they might be fecured againft the hatred and animo- 
fity of the public; reprefenting at the fame time, that 
it was not for their intereft to accuftom the People, 
by the punifhment of the Decemvirs, to (lied the 
blood of the Senators. 

When a decree was paffed to this efie 61 , Valerius Liv. 1. 3. 
and Horatius were deputed with full powers to con- c - 54 - 
dude a treaty of pacification with the People. It was 
alfo recommended to them to take proper precautions 

* Novam inexpertamque earn poteftatem eripuere patribus noftris, 
ne nunc dulcedine iemel capti ferant defiderium. Cum prcdertim Dec 
nos temperemus imperiis, quo minus illi auxilii egeant, Liv. 1. 3. c. 52. 

for 
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A. R. 305. f or preferring the Decemvirs from the rage and vio- 
AnL C ‘ lence of the People. They were received into the 
camp with univerfal joy, as the Deliverers of the Peo¬ 
ple, and public thanks were given them for all the 
lervices they had done them in this affair, as well at 
its beginning, as now when it was upon the point of 
being terminated. Icilius fpoke for the multitude. 
When they proceeded to treat of the accommodation, 
and the deputies defired him to propofe the demands 
he had to make, his anfwer, which had been concerted 
before their arrival, fhewed, that the People founded 
their pretenfions folely in equity, and not upon the 
arms which they had in their hands. They demanded 
the re-eftablifhment of Tribunes and appeals, which 
had been the two firm fupports of the liberty of the 
People before the creation of the Decemvirs; and that 
it fhould not be deemed a crime in any one whatfoever, 
to have induced the foldiers or People to retire to mount 
Aventine, in order to re-inftate themfelves in the pof- 
feflion of their liberty. Only the article concerning 
the Decemvirs had fomething exceflive in it. The 
People demanded, that they ihould be delivered up 
to them, and threatened to burn them alive. 

“ Your firft demands,” replied the deputies, “ are 
tc fo juft, that we came prepared to grant them 
“ of our own accord, becaufe they tend only to fe- 
“ cure your liberty, without prejudice to others. But 
“ as to the laft, it would be injurious to yourfelves to 
“ comply with it: it fuffices to pardon you fuch ex- 
“ ceffive fentiments of anger, but we cannot approve 
“ them. You are cruel yourfelves, from the abhor- 
<£ rence of cruelty, and are for lording it over your 
“ adverfaries, before you have made fure of your 
“ own freedom. Shall our city never fee an end of 
“ this enmity, and declared war between the Senators 
“ and People? You have more occafion for the IhieM 
“ than the fword : You ought now to think only of 
“ well eftablifhing your liberty.” The whole afiem- 
bly having referred their pretenfions and interefts en¬ 
tirely to the deputies, they promifed to return foon. 
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and bring with them the ratification of their de¬ 
mands. 

When they gave an account to the Senate of the 
good fuccefs of their negotiation, the reft of the De¬ 
cemvirs, contrary to their hopes, finding no mention 
made of punifhing them, came into every thing. But 
Appius, the moft cruel and odious of them all, judg¬ 
ing the People’s hatred of him from his own for the 
People, faid, “ I am not ignorant of what is prepar- 
“ ing for me. I well perceive, that attacking us is 
“ deferred, till our adverfaries are armed for that pur- 
“ pofe. The hatred of my enemies can be fatiated 
“ only with my blood. However, I alfo confent to 
“ diveft myfelf of the Decemvirate.” A decree was 
immediately paffed to the following effeft: “ That 
the Decemvirs fhould abdicate their office immediate¬ 
ly ; that the Great Pontiff Furius ffiould create 
Tribunes of the People j and that no perfon what- 
ibever fhould be liable to profecution upon account of 
the removal of the foldiers and People to mount Aven- 
tine.” Upon the breaking up of the Senate, the De¬ 
cemvirs repaired to the affembly of the People, and 
abdicated their office; which occafioned univerfal joy. 

That news was immediately carried to the camp. 
All the citizens that had continued in Rome followed 
the deputies. The other part of the People came at 
the fame inftant to meet them. They congratulated 
each other upon the recovery of peace and liberty. 
The deputies, having called the affembly, expreffed 
themfelves to this effeft: “ Romans, for the welfare 
“ and happinefs of the commonwealth in general, and 
“ of each of you in particular, return to your coun- 
“ try, your houfliold-golds, wives and children; but 
“ return with the fame wifdom and moderation you 
£ ‘ have fnewn hitherto, in effeft of which, fo great a 
“ multitude, in fo univerfal a neceffity, have not com- 
“ mitted the leaft injury to a fingle field. Go to 
“ mount Aventine, from whence you came. There, 
“ in that place of happy augury, where you laid the 
“ firft foundations of your liberty, create Tribunes of 

“ the 
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A. R. 305. « the People. The Great Pontiff will be there to 
A 447. C “ prefide in your affembly.” Thofe words were re¬ 
ceived with great joy and prodigious acclamations. 

Without lofs of time, they decamped and marched 
for Rome, congratulating all they met, and receiving 
their congratulations. They paffed through the city 
with profound filence, and halted upon mount Aven- 
tine. The Great Pontiff immediately held the affem¬ 
bly there, and Tribunes were created. Virginius firft 
of all, then L. Icilius, and P. Numitorius, Virginia’s 
unde, which three had the greateft {hare in the fecef- 
fion : after them were chofen C. Sicinius, fon or grand- 
fon of the Sicinius who was created the firft Tribune 
upon the Sacred Mountain, and M. Duilius, who had 
diftinguilhed himfelf in the office of Tribune of the 
People, before the creation of Decemvirs, and had 
always ftrongly oppofed them afterwards. Five others 
lefs known, but in whom they could entirely confide, 
were added : M. Titinnius, M. Pomponius, C. Apro- 
nius, P. Villius, and C. Oppius. ■ 

As foon as they entered upon office, on the motion 
of Icilius, the People decreed, that no perfon what- 
foever Ihould be molefted on account of feparating 
from the Decemvirs. Duilius at the fame time paffed 
a decree for the election of Confuls, from whom it 
Ihould be lawful to appeal to the People. Confuls 
were immediately elected, who were Valerius and Ho- 
ratius. 

a^r. 306. L. Valerius Potitus. 

446.' M. Horatius Barbatus. 

Dionyf. Thofe two magiftrates were very popular by difpo- 
Lii.p.723 gtion, and had inherited abundance of humanity and 
Livf 1.' 3. equity in the government of the commonwealth from 
c. 55. their anceftors. To acquit themfelves of the promife 
they had made the People, when they prevailed on 
them to lay down their arms, of taking a particular 
care of their interefts, they paffed feveral Laws highly 
in their favour. By the firft it was ordained, that 
whatever the People ihould decree in the affembly of 
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the Tribes (Comitia Tributa) fhould extend to all the A. R. 306. 
citizens, as well as what was inftituted in the affembly A ^ # C ' 
by Centuries (Comitia Centuriata *.) This was giv¬ 
ing an infinite force to the Tribunitian laws: for the 
Tribunes of the People prefided in the afiemblies by 
Tribes. To put the privilege of Appeal out of the 
reach of infraction, they prohibited the creating of 
any magiftrate, from whom it fhould not be lawful to 
appeal 3 and by the fame law, permiflion was granted 
to kill any perfon whatfoever, that fhould undertake 
to create fuch a magiftrate, without being liable to a 
prolecution for murder on that account. They renew¬ 
ed and ftrengthened the law, that declared the perfons 
of the Tribunes facred and inviolable, and which pro¬ 
hibited the offering any kind of ill treatment to them 
upon pain of death. They alfo ordained, that for 
the future the decrees of the Senate fhould be depo- 
lited in the temple of Ceres, and kept by the Ediles 
of the People 3 whereas before it was in the power of 
the Confuls to fupprefs or alter thofe decrees. The 
Patricians did not dare to oppofe any of thefe laws; 
but they received them not without regret, f For 
whatever precautions were taken for ftrengthening the 
liberty of the People, fcemed to them a diminution 
of their power. 

The authority of the Tribunes, and the liberty of Liv. 1.3. 
the People, being thus eftabliihed and confirmed, the Ct s 6- 
Tribunes thought it time to attack the Decemvirs. 

They refolved therefore to cite them before the Peo¬ 
ple, not all together, left they fhould mutually fupport 
each other, but one after another, convinced that it 
would be more eafy to deal with them in their lepa- 
rate capacity. They began with Appius, who had 
made himfelf the moil odious to the People by his 
opprefiions, and his treatment of Virginia. The fa¬ 
ther of that unfortunate maid was his accufer. The 


* Qua lege Tribunkiis rogationibus teluin acerrimum datum eft. 
Liv. 

t Qnicquid eniin libertati Pkb'i> caveretur, id iuis decedere opibus 
creJebant. Liv. 
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A. R. 306. day for his trial being come, and Appius having re- 
^4+6 C paired, to the Forum, lurrounded with a troop of young 
Patricians, that fight renewed in the minds of every 
body the remembrance of thofe fad days, when the 
fame Patricians, like fo many guards, made up his 
train. Virginius then fpoke to the following efted : 
“ Long difeourfes are only necelfary in matters fuf- 
“ ceptible of doubt and uncertainty. I fhall there- 
“ fore lofe no time in accufing a citizen, from whofe 
“ cruelty you have delivered yourfelves by arms ; nor 
“ will I fuffer him to add to his other crimes the im- 
“ pudence of defending himfelf before you againfl: 
“ the enormities I could charge him with. I pafs 
“ over, Appius, all the impious and flagrant adions, 
“ which you have committed for two years paft. I 
“ confine myfelf folely to one point 3 and I afk you, 
“ whether it be not true, that you granted Claudius 
“ the provifional poffeffion of Virginia, at a time 
“ when flie enjoyed her liberty. You mull give me 
“ a precife anfwer, and confent to be tried upon this 
“ fad: otherwife I fhall commit you to prifon.” 

The fad, upon which Appius was interrogated, was 
fo evident, and the injuftice fo black, that he could 
not accept the condition propofed by the Tribune, 
without confenting to his own condemnation; and he 
faw no means of extricating himfelf out of that diffi¬ 
culty. However, though he could neither exped the 
aid of the other Tribunes, nor che voices of the Peo¬ 
ple in his favour, he implored the interpofltion of the 
former. When none of them offered to move, and 
the officer was preparing to feize him : “ I appeal to 
“ the People, 5 ’ laid he. That word, the foie fupport 
of the liberty of the People, from a mouth, which 
not long before had pronounced fentence diredly op- 
pofite to that liberty, was followed with filence. Every 
one faid to himfelf, “ They at length faw that there 
were Gods, who made human affairs their care. 
That'the puniffiment of cruelty and pride was indeed 
flow, but terrible. That he who had aBoliffied ap¬ 
peals, was now reduced to have recourfe to them. 

That 
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That the declared enemy, the fubverter, of the Rights 3 ° 5 - 
of the People, now implored their protection ; and ' ++6 , 
that the unjuft judge, who had given up a free per- 
fon to llavery, was now abandoned himfelf to chains 
and prifons, without any fupport from the privilege cf 
his liberty.” 

Appius notwithftanding, compelled to aiTume a 
character, which could not but coll his pride abundant 
mortification, appeared before the People as a fup- 
pliant, and fpoke the language of one. He repeated 
“ the great fervices, which his anceftors had done the 
commonwealth both in war and peace. Pie deplored 
the unhappy fuccefs of his zeal for the interefts of the 
People, which had made him renounce the Confullhip, 
and drawn the difpleafure of the whole Senate upon 
him, for having confented, and devoted himfelf, to 
the fcheme of the new laws, for the eftablilhment of 
equal right between all the citizens. Ke invoked the 
laws he had lately inftituted, in the view, and in con¬ 
tempt of which, the legiflator was now to be laid in 
chains, and thrown into prifon. That as for the reft, he 
fhould endeavour to render an account of his conduct, 
when an audience Ihould be granted him for pleading 
his caufe. That for the prefent, he only a Iked per- 
miffion to defend himfelf as a citizen, and that he 
might not be condemned unheard. That if thatjuf- 
tice were refufed him, he again implored the intercef- 
fion of the Tribunes, and appealed to the People* 

That the conduct they Ihould now obferve in regard 
to him, would demonftrate, whether the power of the 
Tribunes and appeals to the People were only empty 
names without force and reality, or whether opprefied 
citizens found a folid fupport in them againft the in- 
juftice of magiftrates.” 

Virginius, on his fide, affirmed, “ That Appius 
Claudius, of all mankind, ought to find no protec¬ 
tion from the laws. Call but your eyes, faid he, to 
yon tribunal, where this perpetual Decemvir, the de¬ 
clared enemy of the lives, fortunes, and liberty of the 
citizens, palling from rapine and murders to the molt 
E e 2 lhame- 
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A.R. 3 ° 6 * ffiameful debauches, delivered up to the infamou 5 
^446^’ minifter of his vices, in the prefence of the Roman 
people, a maid of free condition and ingenuous birth; 
tearing her from the arms of her father like a (lave 
taken in war, and by a cruel fentence arming the 
hands of that unhappy father againft the life of his 
child. That the prifon, which he had the infolence to 
call the manfion-houfe of the Plebeians, v/as no lefs 
intended for him than others.” He concluded with 
faying, “ That as often as Appius fhould repeat his 
appeal, fo often fhould he renew the proteftation he 
had made, of caufing him to be committed to prifon 
if he did not confent to be tried upon the fingle fa£t he 
had at firft propofed to him.” He was accordingly car¬ 
ried thither. So bold an aftion was cenfured by no 
body •, it however made a very ftrong impreffion upon 
the minds of the People, who almoft believed that 
they carried the ufe of their liberty too far, in treat¬ 
ing fo confiderabie a citizen as Appius with fo much 
rigour. The Tribune adjourned the day for his trial 
to a farther time. 

How difficult it is, in a caufe, wherein the judges 
are parties, and are animated by the fpirit revenge, 
to keep within the bounds of ftridt jultice, and not to 
give way in ibme mealure to paffion. Appius was 
criminal: but it was neceflary to try him in due form. 
In punilhing his tyranny, they treated him tyran¬ 
nically. 

C. Claudius, Appius’s uncle, who, not being able 
to luffer the crimes of the Decemvirs, and his ne¬ 
phew’s enormous abufe of his authority, had with¬ 
drawn to Regilte, his antient country, quitted his 
retirement, and returned to Rome, to affift with all 
his credit, in fo urgent a danger, a nephew, whofe 
crimes it was well known he had utterly detefted. 
That venerable old man was feen in the Forum in a 
mourning habit, attended by his whole family, and a 
great number of Clients. “ He implored the People 
not: to inflift upon the family of the Claudii the indig¬ 
nity of caufing^ them to be confidered by pofterity as 
1 citi- 
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citizens that merited chains and prifons. He added, a.r. 306. 
that it was a moft fhameful thing, to fee a perfon laden 
with irons in a dungeon amongit villains and thieves, 
who undoubtedly ought to be an honour to his defend¬ 
ants from the high offices he had filled, and who might 
be regarded as the Legifiator of Rome, and as the au¬ 
thor of the Rights of the public, and of the wife infti- 
tutions which had lately been eftabliffied in the city. 

He conjured the Romans to fuffer their juft wrath to 
give way to their natural humanity and companion, 
and, at the humble fupplication of the whole family 
of the Claudii, to grant their grace to a fingle crimi¬ 
nal, rather than rejetft the requeft of fo many persons 
for the guilt of one. That as for himfelf, he was far 
from being reconciled to his nephew •, and that what 
he now did was folely in regard to the honour of his 
family. That, as they had recovered their liberty by 
their valour, they might now ftrengthen the union be¬ 
tween the two orders by their clemency.” 

Many were moved with this difcourfe, lefs in regard 
to Appius, than out of confideration for his uncle. 

But Virginius “ implored the citizens rather to have 
compaffion on him and his daughter; and added, 
that the prayers of a family, which had exercifed a 
cruel tyranny over the People, did not deferve to be 
put in competition with thofe of three Tribunes, all of 
them allied to Virginia by the moft facred ties, and 
reduced to beg the aid of the fame people, whom they 
were obliged, by their office, to affitt on all occafions.” 

Thefe tears appeared the jufteft: and Appius in con- 
fequence, having loft all hope, fuborned death before 
the farther day for his trial arrived. 

His collegue Oppius, who was in the city when 
that infamous judgment was pafied, had the fame 
fate, and died alfo in prifon before the day for his 
trial. The eftates of both were confifcated for the 
benefit of the public. The reft of their collegues 
were baniffied; and their fortunes alfo confifcated. 

As for M. Claudius, who had lent himfelf to the De¬ 
cemvir’s crime, he was condemned to die ; but at Vir- 
E e 3 ginius’s 
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ginius’s requeft, that fentence was changed into banilh- 
ment. * Thus, fays Livy, the manes of Virginia, 
more happy after her death than in her life, after hav¬ 
ing wandered through fo many houfes in purfuit of 
juit vengeance, were at length appeafed by the pu- 
nifliment cf all the guilty. 

All thefe executions gave the Senators no fmall dif- 
quiet, and alarmed them exceedingly. The Tribunes 
had rendered themfelves almoft as terrible as the De¬ 
cemvirs had been before, and gave reafon to appre¬ 
hend for the future. Duilius, one of them, delivered 
the Senate from that fear, and entirely reftored their 
tranquillity. Rightly perceiving, that it was confift- 
ent with prudence to fet bounds to a power which be¬ 
came exceffive : “ We have now, 55 faid he in the full 
aflembly, “ carried both the defence of our liberty, 
4C and the punifhment of our enemies, far enough, 
“ For which reafon, I will not fuffer any perfon what^ 
“ foever to be cited to a trial, or committed to pri- 
“ fon during the reft of this year, As to the paft, 
“ it is not proper to revive the remembrance of old 
u faults, which ought to be forgotten, after new ones 
“ have been expiated by the punifhment of the De- 
“ cemvirs: and for the future, the conftant and una- 
“ nimous zeal cf the two Confuls for the defence of 
“ your liberty, is a fufficient fecurity for you, that 
* c nothing will happen to require the aid and intervene 
iC tion of the Tribunes. 55 

This declaration of the Tribune, fo full of wifdom 
and moderation, gave the Senate fome eafe : but at 
the fame time, it occafioned complaints againft the 
Confuls. They were angry with them for declaring 
fo openly and fo entirely for the People, that a Ple¬ 
beian magiftrate fhould think it necelfary to take up¬ 
on him the care of the fafety and liberty of the Se¬ 
nate preferably to a Patrician magiftrate-, and that 
their enemies fhould be tired with the ufe of their 
power in avenging themfelves, before the Confuls took 

* Manefque Virginia? mortuae quam vivse faelicioris, per tot domos 
ad petendas pcenas vagati, nullo reli&o fonte tandem qideverunt. 

any 
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any meafures for oppofing their licence. Many blamed A. R. 306. 
their own negligence and facility in confenting to the A ^ c ' 
laws paffed by thofe Confuls in favour of the .People : 
and it was obvious, that the imputations againlt the 
Decemvirs, which fell in part upon the Senators, had 
obliged them to comply with the times. However that 
were, peace and unity were re-eftablilhed between the 
Senate and People. 

The Latines and Hernici fent ambafladors to con¬ 
gratulate them upon the occafion 3 and to inltance 
their gratitude to Jupiter, offered a crown of geld in 
the Capitol, of a moderate weight, in proportion to 
the narrow extent of their power. In thofe times, 
people regarded piety more than magnificence in adts 
of religion : colebaniur religiones pie raagis quam magni¬ 
fied. The fame ambalfadors brought advice, that the 
iEqui and Volfci were making great preparations for 
war. The Confuls were ordered to march again!! thofe 
enemies. The province of the Sabines fell to the lot 
of Horatius, and the Atqui and Volfci to Valerius. 

The levies were made with great facility 3 and even 
many foldiers, who had ferved the legal time, entered 
themfelves as volunteers for thefe wars. 

Before the troops marched out of the city, the new 
laws, known under the name of the Twelve Tables, 
engraved upon plates of brafs, were propofed and ex¬ 
hibited to the public. I deferred repeating the mag¬ 
nificent praifes of them, which we find in Cicero, for 
this place, to avoid interrupting the thread of our hif- 
tory by the digrellion. Only iome fragments of the 
XII tables are come down to us. Some of them con¬ 
tained the laws concerning Sacred Things, others the 
Rights of the public 3 but the greateft part of them 
related to private Right. We fhall fee in the fequel, 
that Horace had reafon for calling them the tables E P *• • 2 ‘ 
that prohibited fin : Tabu'-as p scare vetantes. We 
may judge of the exceeding value people let upon this 
work, from the magnificent praifes given it by Cicero, 
in the nrft book of the Orator, wherein he is not 
afraid to prefer it, upon account of the profound wil- 
E c 4 dom 
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A. R. ?o6. dom with which it abounds, to all that the philofophers 
446. had wrote upon the fame Abject. The paflage feem- 
ed to me too important not to be repeated almoft at 
length in this place. * “ Would you know, fays Ci¬ 
cero by the mouth of Craffus, the principles of civil 
fociety, you will find them comprized in the XII Ta¬ 
bles, wherein is exaftly laid down all that relates to 
the polity of ftates, and can contribute to public uti¬ 
lity. Or are you fond of philofophy ; that glorious 
fcience, which looks down on all things in comparifon 
with itfelf, I venture to fay, has no other principles, 
in all the queliions it treats, than what are to be found 
in our civil Rights and Laws. For, properly fpeak- 
ing, it is the knowledge of civil right, which teaches 
us that honefty and virtue are to be preferred to all 
things, by fhewing us, on the one fide, true and folid 
merit, honoured with rewards, dignities, and glory ; 
and on the other, guilt and injuftice, punifhed with 
penalties, ignominy, prifons, ftripes, banifhment, and 
death. And it does not give us all thefe leffons in 
loofe and dry deputations, thick-fown with fubtleties; 
but it inftrufts us in a tone of authority to fubdue our 
paffions, to let bounds to all our appetites, to con¬ 
tent ourfelveswith our own, and towith-hold our hands, 
eyes, and defires, from the pofieffions of others. 
Though all the world fhould declare againft me, I will 
fpeak my fentiments : The little volume of the XII 
Tables, in my opinion, exceeds the libraries of all 
the philofophers, both in the weight of its authority, 

* Sive quis ciyilem fcientiam contempletur,-totam hanc defcrip- 

omnibus civilatis utilitatibus ac partibus XII Tabulis contineri vi* 
debitis. Sive quern ifta prsepotens Sc gloriofa philofophia dele&at (di- 
5 am audacms) hofce habet fontes omnium difputationum fuarum, qui 
jure civili Sc legibus continentur. Ex his enim & dignitatem maxime 
expetendam videmus, cum verus, juflus, atque honefhis labor, liono- 
ribus, pramuis, atque fplendore decorator j vitia autem hominum at¬ 
que fraudes riamnis, ignominiis, vinculis, verberibus, exiliis, morte 
multantur : Sc docemur non innnitis concertationumque plenis difpu- 
tationibus, Ted au6lcritate nutuque leguin, domitas haberq libidinQS, 
coercere cmnes cupiditates, noftra tueri, ab alienis mentes, oculos, 
manus, abltinere. Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod fentio; biblio¬ 
thecas mehercule omnium philofophorum mihi videtur XII Tabular u.m 
libeims, fi quis legum fontes Sc capita viderit, Sc au6loritatis pondere 
Sc utilitatis ubeitate fuperare. Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 103—195. 
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and the abundant utility to be extradled from it.” A.R. j©6. 
.This judgment of Cicero, fo highly in favour of the A ^' 6 _ C ' 
laws of the XII Tables, is not to be wondered at, if 
we reflect, that they were the abridgment, extradl, 
and in a manner the flower of whatever was moll ex¬ 
cellent in the laws of Greece. 

It was in this body of laws, that the fecurity of the 
citizens in particular, and of the Rate in general, con- 
fiRed at Rome. * To contemn them, fays Cicero, is 
not only to fet afide the force and obligation of judg¬ 
ments, but to fubvert the interefts and ties of civil 
fociety. For without them, it would be impofiible to 
afcertain any man’s right, or what is his own, and 
what another’s ; and there could be no common and 
uniform rule between all for the obfervance and fecu¬ 
rity of all. j- Thefe laws, fays the fame Cicero again 
ellewhere, are the fupport of the dignity and prero¬ 
gatives we enjoy in the commonwealth, the founda¬ 
tion of liberty, and the fource of equity and juftice. 

They are the life, the foul, that animate, guide the 
councils, form the decilions, and regulate the judg¬ 
ments, of the Rate. As our bodies.can neither fub- 
fiR, nor make any ufe of their nerves, blood, and 
members, without fouls; fo a city can neither fupport 
jtfelf, nor make any ufe of its members, the citizens, 
without laws. In free Rates, the law is the principle, 
to which every thing is reduced, and on which every 
thing depends. The magiRrates are its miniRers; 
the judges its interpreters •, and the whole people its 
vaflals, in order to their being free and independent, 
by having no other maRer but the Law, or Right. 

* Qui jus civile contemnendum putat, is vincula refolvit non mod® 

judicioruin, led etiam utilitatis, vitoeque communia_Etenim hoc 

fublato, nihil eft quare exploratum cuiquain pollit efle, quid fuum* 
aut alienum fit: nihil eft quod sequabile inter omnes atque unum om¬ 
nibus efle pollit. Cic. pro C^cin. n. 70. 

f Hoc vinculum eft hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in republica, hoc 
fundamentura libertatis, hie fons sequitatis. Mens, & animus, & 
coniilium, Sc fententia civitatis, pofita eft in legibus. Ut corpora nof- 
tra fine mente, lie civitas fine lege, fuis partibus, utnervis ac fanguine 
& membris, uti non poteft. Legum magiftri, magiftratus: le<nnn 
interpretes, judices : legum denique idcirco omnes fervi lumus, ut li- 
beri elfe poflimus. Cic, pro ClueNT. n. 146. 
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A. R. 306. It muft be owned, that thefe ideas are great, noble, 
A "^ c ‘ and magnificent: and they only appear fo, becaufe 
they are founded in nature itfelf, or in truth. Cicero 
* confidered human laws, inftituted for the govern¬ 
ment of ftates and the adminiftration of juftice, as 
emanations of that Supreme Law, which enjoins good 
and prohibits evil •, that, in his fenfe, is no other than 
God himfelf, whofe will, all-wife and omnifcient, is 
the primitive rule of all our duties. Accordingly he 
obferves, that the magiftrate (by which word he un- 
derftands all who govern) ought to employ his autho¬ 
rity folely in prefcribing fuch things as are good, vir¬ 
tuous, ufeful, and conformable to the laws. For in 
the fame manner as the People are fubfervient to the 
magiftrates, magiftrates are fubfervient to the laws ; 
and it may be truly faid, that the magiftrate is a fpeak- 
ing law, and the law a mute magiftrate. 

* Lex nihil aliud eft nifi refra, Sc a mimine deorum tra&a ratio, 
imperans honefta, prohibens contraria. Cic. Orat. 2. in Anton, 
n. 28. 

Lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum Sc vetandum, ratio eft 
fummi Jovis. De leg. 2. n. 10. 

Ilia divina mens fumma lex eft. Ib. n. 11. 

Hominum vita juflis fupremae legis obtemperat. De leg 1. n. 3. 

Videtis magiftratus hanc efle vim, ut prsefit, prsefcribatque re&a, 
utilia, Sc conjun&a cum legibus. Ut enim magiftratibus leges, ita 
populo praefunt magiftratus: vereque did poteft, magiftratum legend 
$fle loquentem, legem autem magiftratum mutum, De leg, 3. n. 2. 
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Wherein the ancient Names of Countries, People, Cities, 
Rivers, that occur in Mr. Rollin’s Roman Hiftory, are 
rendered in their vulgar and modern Names. 

By Mr. P’Anville, Geographer in Ordinary to 
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A. 

A CHERON River, Bato: 

Acheruntia, Cerenza. 
i'EQUi, part of the country of 
the Sabines, and of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 
iEfarus River, Ifauro, 
iEfernia, Ifernia. 
iEfis, Jefli. 

yEfis River, Fium-iEfmo. 
Alba Fucentis, Albi. 
Alba-longa, Palazzolo. 
Allifae, Alifi. > 

Ameria, Amelia. 

Amiternum, Amiterno roui- 
nato. 

Anagnia, Anagni. 

Ancona, Ancona. 

Anio River, Teverone. 
Antium, Forre diCapo d’ An- 
tio. 

Apulia, Puglia, or La 
Pouille. 

Ardea, Ardea. 

Ariminum, Rimini* 


Arnus River, Arno. 

Arpi, Arpi. 

Arpinum, Arpino. 

Arretium, Arrezzo. 
Afculum-Apulum, Afcoli. 
Afculum-Picenum, Afcoli: 
Aternus River, Aterno. 
Aufidena, Alfidena. 

Aufidus River, Ofanto. 
Auximum, Olimo. 

B. 

Barium, Bari. 

Beneventum, Benevento* 
Bononia, Bologna. 

Bovianum, Boiano. 
Brundufium, Brindifi. 
Bruttium, Calabria. 

C. 

Caere vel Agylla, Cer-veteri. 
Calatia, Cajazzo. 

Cales, Calvi. 

Cajeta, Gaeta. 

Came- 
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Camerinum, Camerino. 
Campania, Terra di La- 
Yoro. 

Cannse, Canna diftrutta. 
Canufium, Canofa. 

Capena, Civitella di S. Paolo. 
Capreze Inf. Ifolade Capri. 
Capua, S. Maria de Capoa, 
two miles from New Ca¬ 
pua. 

Carfeoli, Celia di Carfoli, or 
Civita Carentia. 

Cafilinum, New Capua. 
Caudium, Furchia. 

Centum -cellae, Civita-Vec- 
chia. 

Ciminus Ms. & Saltus, Mon¬ 
tagna di Viterbo. 

Cingulum, Cingolo. 

Circaeum Prom. Monte Cir- 
cello. 

Cianis River, Chiano. 
Cliternia, Civita-a-Mare. 
ClufmaPalus, Chiana. 
Clufium, Chiufi. 

Cocintum Prom. Capo di 
Stiio. 

Compfa, Conza. 

Conlentia, Cofenza. 
Corfinium, Valva. 

Crathis River, Crate. 

Crimifa Prom. Capo dell’ A- 
lice. 

Crotona (Brutii) Cotrona. 
Crotona (Etruriae) Cortona. 
Cumae, Cuma. 

Cures, Correfe. 

D. 

Daunia, Capitanata. 

E. 

Egnatia, Torre di Adanazzo. 
Etruria vel Tuscia ; 
Tuscany, including part 


of the Ecclefiaftic State to 
the weft of the Tiber. 

F. 

Faefulae, Fiefole. 

Falerii, Sta. Maria di Falari. 

Firmum, Fermo, 

Florentium, Fiorenzo, or Flo¬ 
rence, 

Formiae, Mola. 

Forum Appii, Bargo-longo, 

Fregellse, (no trace of it.) 

Frentani, part of Abruzzo- 
citerior, of the county of 
Molifa and Capitanata. 

Fucinus Lac. Lago di Celano. 

Fundi, Fondi. 

G. 

Galefus River, Faro. 

Garganus Mons & Prom. 
Monte Sant Angelo. 

H. 

Hadria, Atri. 

Helia, vel Velia, Caftello-a- 
Mare della Brucca. 

Heraclea, (I do not know its 
modern name.) 

Herculis Labronis Portus, Li¬ 
vorno or Leghorn. 

Herculis Prom. Capo di Spar- 
to-vento. 

Herdonea, Ardona. 

Hernici, part of the Campag- 
nadi Roma. 

Hipponium, poftea Vibo, Bi- 
vona. 

Hirpini, part of Terra di 
Lavoro. 

Hydruntum, Otranto. 

I. 

Iapygium Prom. & Salenti- 
num, Capo di Sta. Maria. 

lapygum 


ALPHABETICAL 

lapygum tria Prom, (the prin¬ 
cipal is called Capo Riz- 
zuto.) 

Ilva Inf. The ifle of Elbe. 

Inter-amna Nartes, Terni. 

L. 

Lacinium Prom. Capo della 
Colonne. 

Larinum, Larino. 

Latines, part of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 

Lavinium, Pratica. 

Laurentum, Torre di Paterno, 

Laus Riv. Sc cit. Laino. 

Leuco-petra Prom. Capo delP 
Armi. 

Ligures. (Their territory 
extended on the fouth of the 
Appennines to the river Ar¬ 
no, before the bounds of E- 
truria were carried as far 
as the river Magra.) 

Liris, prius Clanis, Riv. Ga- 
rigliano. 

Locri Epy-zephyrii, Motta di 
Burfano. 

Luca, Lucca. 

Lucania, Bafilicata and part 
of Terra di Lavoro. 

Luceria, Lucera delli Pagani. 

M. 

Macra Riv. Magra. 

Magelli, Val di Mugello. 

Marrubium (there are fome 
traces of it to the eaft of the 
Lake di Celano.) 

Marrucini, partofAbruz- 
zo Citerior. 

Marsi, part of Abruzzo Ul¬ 
terior. 

MEssAPiAvellAPYGiA,Terra 
d’ Otranto. 

Metapontum, Torre di Mare, 


VOCABULARY. 

Metaurus Riv. (BrutiiJ Mar- 
ro. 

Metaurus Riv. Metro. 

Mevania, Bevagna. 

Minturnae, Garigliano. 

MifenumProm. CapoMifeno. 

N. 

Nar Riv. Nera. 

Narnia, prius Nequinum, 
Narni. 

Neaethus Riv. Neeto. 

Neapolis, prius Parthenope, 
Napoli or Naples. 

Nola, Nola. 

Nuceria (duplex) Nocera. 

Nurfia, Norcia. 

O. 

Ocriculum, Cruiris under O- 
tricoli. 

Oftia (ruins below NewOftia.) 

P. 

Paeftum vel Pofidonia, Pefti. 

Polinurum Prom. Capo di Pa- 
limoro. 

Pandofia (at Volvicara or 
thereabouts, upon the river 
Bato, and not near Co- 
fenza.) 

Peligni, part of Abruzzo 
Ulterior. 

Perufio, Perugia or Peroufa. 

Petilia, Strongoli. 

Peucetia, Terra di Bari. 

Picentia, Bicenza. 

Picentini, part of Terra di 
Lavoro. 

Picenum, Marquifates of An¬ 
cona and Fermo. 

Pinna - Veftina, Civita di 
Penna. 

Pife, Pifa, 


Pifaurum* 


ALPHABETICAL VOCABULARY. 


Pifaurum, Petauro. 

Pithecufa Inf. Ifchia. 

Pomptinae Paludes, Paludi 
Pontines. 

Pontia Inf. Ponza. 

Populonium, Populonia di- 
ftrutta. 

Portus Herculis, Porto-Her- 
cole. 

Portus Veneris, Porto-Venere. 

Potentia (Lucaniae) Potenza. 

Potentia (Piceni) at the mouth 
of Fiume-Potenza. 

Prsenefte, Paleftrine. 

Praeneftina Arx, Monte S. Pi¬ 
etro. 

Puteoli, Pozzuolo orPouzoli. 

Pyxus vel Buxentum, Poli- 
Caftro, at the mouth of Fi- 
ume-Bucento. 


Senones, Dutchy of Urbina* 

Sentinum, Sentina rouinata.- 

Sibaris River, Sibari. 

Sibaris, poftea Thurii, Sibari 
rouinata. 

Sinueffa, Sinoefla (in ruins.) 

Sipontum, Siponto rouinato. 
(Manfred only has taken its 
place.) 

Siris River, Siro. 

Sora, Sora. 

SoraSe, Ms. Monte di S. O- 
refte. 

Spoletium, Spoleto. 

Suefla - Pometia, Cifterna** 
Pontina. 

Sulmo, Sulmona. 

Surrentum, Sorrento. 

T. 


R. 

Ravenna, Ravenna* 

Reate, Riete. 

Rhegium, Rhegio. 

Rhenus River, Reno* 

Roma. 

Rubico River, Rubicone, or 
Tiumicino. 

S. 

Sabini, Sabinia, and part of 
the dutchy of Spoleto. 

Salapia, Salpe. 

Salentini, part of the Ter¬ 
ra d’ Otranto. 

Salernum, Salerno. 

Salvia, Salvi rouinata. 

Samnium, county of Molifa, 
and part of Terra di La- 
voro. 

Scylacium, Squillace. 

Scylla, Sciglio. 

Sena-Gallica, Senigaglia. 

Sena (Julia) Siena or Sienna. 


Tanager River, Negro. 

Tarentum, Taranto or Trent; 

Tarquinii, LaTurchina. 

Teanum Apulum, Civitare 
near Dragonera. 

Teanum Sidicinum, Fiano. 

Teate, Tieti or Chiete. 

Terracina, prius Anxur, Ter* 
racina. 

Tiberis River, olim Albula 5 
The Tiber or Tevere. 

Tibur, Tivoli. 

Tifernas River, Tiferna. 

Tifernum, Citta di Caftello. 

Talentinum, Tolentino. 

Trafimenus Lac. LagodiPe-* 
rugia. 

Truentus River, Tronto. 

Tufculum, Frafcati. 


V. 

Vada Valaterrana, Torre di 
Vada. 

Vadimonis Lac. Lago di Baf- 
fano. 

Varia* 
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ALPHABETICAL VOCABULARY. 


Varia, Vico-Varo. 

Veii (ruins of it remain.) 

Velitrae, Velletri. 

Venafrum, Venafro. 

Venufia, Venofa. 

Veftini, part of Abruzzo Ul¬ 
terior. 

Vetulonii, Vetulia diftrutta. 

Umbria, Ombria and Dutchy 
of Urbino. 

Umbro River, Ombrone. 

Volaterrae, Volterra. 

Volsci, part of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 


Urbinum (duplex) Hor-^ 
tenfe, Urbino. 

Metaureenfe, Caftel - Du- * 
rante. * 

Vulfinii, Bolfena. 

Vulfinienfis Lac. Lago di 
Bolfena. 

Vultur Ms. (branch of the 
Appennines.) 

Vulturnus River, Volturno, 

Z. 

Zephyrium Prom. Capo Bur- 
zano. 


,£nd of the First Volume? 







































